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TO 


THE QUEEN’S 

MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


Madam, 

I liavG DOW the honour to place in Yom* Majesty’s, 
liiinds the second portion of the narrative of the Life of his 
Eoyal Highness the Prince Consort. la anotlier volume I 
hope to complete the work. 

In writing tho Life of the Prince, I have felt that I must 
write wliat would bo in some moasure a history of the time. 
The duties of his position, as the Prince understood them, 
made it incumbent upon him to he ever on tho watch where 
the welfare of Your Majesty’s kingdom was concerned. The 
interests of England, abroad as well as at home, were not 
more dear to Your Majesty thou they were to him. To 
help, so far as in liim lay, to uphold these interests, aud to 
keep England true to her great name, and woitliy of her great 
inheritance, was with the Prince, as with 1"our Majesty, the 
dearest, object of his ambition. Seeking no personal triumph, 
he was content, and more than content, witli strengthening 
tho hands, while lightening the labours, of the Sovereign 
in whose life his own was merged. But this could only be 
(lone l)y taking an active pai-t in her peculiar toils, and by 
devoting, like her, his best energies to that day-by-day 
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observation of every sociivl and political movement, whieli bo 
conceived to be the function of the Head of a (State, and in 
an especial degree of tlie Constitutirmal llonarch, whosi' 
study is, in the words of our Liturgy, ‘ to preserve her people 
in wealth, peace, and godliness.’ 

The events which make history were Urns tlu' atinospliere 
in which the Prince lived. It was upou them his mind was 
most constantly at woi’k, it was mtli tliem that his corre- 
spondence chiolly dealt. Ilia story, tlicrc'fore, could iioi be 
told without at the same time telling the story of tla'so 
events. To .show how they actetl upon his mind, and how in 
turn his intluence re-acted upon tlunn, has heoii my aim. 
This could not ho done without at the same time alTording 
glimpses of what each day brings to your Miijosty in tlio 
way of active supervision of tlie hnsincss of the iStaU'. In 
going through the voluminous records of ytato and olh(‘r 
papers compiled by the Prince for the use of Vour Majesty 
and himself, which it has been my duly and privilege to 
examine in the execution of my task, nothing has impressed 
or touched me more, than the indications on which I every- 
where came, of how the minds and hands of Your Majesty and 
the Prince had worked together upou the inulUform and 
difficult questions which were conslanLly presenting them- 
selves for -consideration. 

Only a faint idea can he given in any work like the present 
of the weighty character and the wide range of tho l(>[)icH, 
which engaged the thoughts of Your Majesty and the X’rinee 
during the eventful years of wliich this volume trt'als. Htill, 
it cannot hut he well, that Yoixr Majesty’s subjects should learn 
something -of the noble activity which then reigned xvilhin 
the Palace how not a day, scarcely an hour passed, whieli 
did not leave its record of some good work done, some saga- 
cious counsel tendered, some worthy ontorpriso encouragi-d, 
some measure to make men wiser or better devised or helped 
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foi'Witrd, bome proljlom of grave social or political moment 
meditated to its doptlis, and advanced towards a solution. 
I’hc'y have Jojig looked with pride to the home of tlicir 
►Sovereign as a pattern of what a home and a Court should 
be, in tlio warmth of the family affection, the retined sim- 
plicity of ihc tastes, the purity of the moral atmosphere, 
by which it was pervacied. They will be no less pleased 
to learn, as from the present volume they will, that while 
all the graces of life were cultivated there, and all ‘the 
eliarities that soothe, and heal, and bless’ diligently fos- 
tered, that home was also the seat of hard, anxious, un- 
roinitting work, wliich liad for its one object the pro- 
t;ectiou and promotion of the country’s welfare. Thus, 
loo, they will bettor understand, what such work impo,sos 
upon Your Majesty, when it is no longer shared with him, 
whose over-wakeful tenderness, no less than his calm, coura- 
geous intellect, took from the cares of Iloyalty more than 
half their burden. 

1 iiavo the honour to ho, 

Madam, 

'\'eur Majesty’s most devoted 
Suljject and yervaut, 

Tiibodoke Mamtxn. 


UitYNTYSu.Ki : \Gl/i fifplfmber, I87O. 
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THE LIFE 


Of ms ROYAL moiiNnss 

THE PBINCE OONSOBT. 


CHAPTER XXiri. 

The policy of Ijoius Philippe Imd, ns we have seen, for 
some time inspired the Prince and his Cobtirg friend with 
dovibls of the stability of his power. Tlic latter Imd written 
on the 1st of August, 1847; ‘Louis Pliilippc’s ambiguous 
reputation as a master of the ails of statesmanship has 
boon most uiiet{ui vocally riiineil by tlic (Spanish intrigue. If 
ho live long enough, he can hardly fail to auifor some portion 
of tlio puniblnnent, which, according to the laws of aatiire, 
ho has incurrc'd.’ 

It was the creed of both (Stochmar and his pupil, that as 
surely as sorrow is over found, in the words of our old poet, 
‘ (logging sin,’ so surely will rotiihutlon ovortako the Sovo- 
reig7), who thinks more of the immediate mterosts of his 
family or dynasty than of the wcll-heing and advancement 
of his people, h’rom what side this might come in the 
case of Louis Philippe it was impossible to foresee. But 
it was an ominuus symptom, that for soino time the policy 
of h’ranet' at home and abroad had beenmo personally identi- 
ilod with the ICing ; while at the same time, the Govern- 
ment, blind to the fact that the Opposition, although in a 
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numerical minority, roiilly celiocd Llic voic (3 of iinl.ion in 
calling for reform, hail dcall. with it as though tlu'y wore 
a faction whoso real aim was Jiot rcforni hut n-ruliii ioii, 
and who wore to ho sileuced, iiol> hy Iho l•(Mnov!ll of un- 
quostioiiahlo ahusea, but, if luuM'ssiiry, by force. A slide of 
things more dangennis to the dynasty could not well he 
conceived, hulled into a falso security by Ihe faeilily with 
Avhicli ho hail for many y(‘ai-a been able to in^)lr(•^s his 
own views and wishes upon his Miuisl.ers, houis IMiilippi' 
had foi'goticn, that, as it is they who in all ('onslilulional 
(rovermneuta are primarily resisnisihle to the ])eople, ilieir 
freedom of action must not he overhorne l)y the dietales el 
iho Sovereign, and that if, ibrgi'tful ol‘ their own ]iv('roga- 
tives, they Buifor themselves tohccome his suhservh'nl.ageids, 
they do so at the hazard of dragging him tlowu with their 
own fall. 

To such a rosnlt things were indeed surmised hy sonit' 
close observers to bo rapidly tending; and the I'l'ciirri'iiei* ol‘ 
Louis Philippe to a Bourbon policy sei'med tint men' un- 
accountable as well {18 dangerous, that thronghout all t.lie 
countries in Europe, whore Absolutism had liitlierto i»rovaih'd, 
the cry for free Constitutions liad arisBU. But l.o none liiul 
it occurred, that the downfiill of the Orleans dynasly was so 
close at hand. It hadcutilw'lf off from the sympathies of 
England, and it was known to ho pursuing a line of policy 
both in Switzerland and in Italy which might n'adily hsid 
to an European war. Old joaloiisios had revivc'd ; rightly or 
wrongly,* Eughind had come to look at Prance wiih snspielon, 

* Eijflitly as it proved; and tut for ttu ■Revoltilion of IfUK, (IreiU, lirituiii, 
wo now know, would hiivo found I''riuico ivmyiid ii|;;iiinBli In'r in iiii allinni'o 
willi RuBsi.i, Prussia, aud Austria. Th««o JWors hinl Ih'i'ouio so w'l'ioiiHly 
alarmed abtho oncouragonionb given liy Kupjland 1o llio OonMilnlionai iiiovii- 
ment in 8pain, Portugal, Swilm-limd, ninl flaly, Unit limy vonsiilorHil it iiin'i's- 
sarytoiuiito in moiiaures for tho common diifonco. Tlnty llmii oiilornd inlo 
oommuniealions with the Prpiich Oovonimont, and had m’lnally wltlod terms 
with them, when Uio whole scheme was blown into tint air liy lliii ovoiitN of 
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and the question of national defences, too long neglected, 
liad by the beginning of 1848 bikeu hold of the public mind. 

This had been forcibly called to it by tlie publication, early 
in January, 1848, of the Duke of Wellington’s letter, -written 
in the previous January, to Sir Jolm Burgoyne, -which con- 
tained the startling announcement, that after reconnoitring 
‘ over and over again the whole coast from the Xorth Fore- 
land, by Dover, Folkestone, Bcnchey Head, Brighton, Arun- 
del, to Selsey Bill near Fortsmouth,’ the Duke had found, 
‘excepting immediately under the fire of Dover Castle, 
there is not a spot on tlic coast on winch infantry might not 
bo thrown on slioro at any turn of tho tide, with any wind 
and in any weather, and from which such body of infantry, 
so tlirowu on shore, would nob find within the distance of 
five miles a road into tho interior of the country through 
the cliffs, practicable for the marcli of troops.’ Such an nn- 
nouncoment upon such authority no Englishman could read 
with indifference. The consequences of a successful descent 
upon our shores rvero summed up in one sentence. ‘ ’Vi'^hen,’ 
added tlio Duke, ‘ did any mau hear of allies of a country 
unable to defend itself ? ’ The Duke’s loti or luid uot been 
intended for tlie public eye. But its publication was well 
timed. The condition of Europe was such that it l)ehoved 
us to look well to our own security, and to the slati'. of our 

l''ol»raiiry iiiid Miiivli, 1B18. Tliat fcomo combi/mtiun of tho kind wns on foob, 
our poViliniL nf'siilh abroiid liiid MirniiMd ; linb lliu ticl -sviib hui)K('(|uoialy put 
bcjoiul a doubt by (bo TuvobitionB of (iouut d’I[iius‘ioiivillD, in ins work 
lisliod in ISffO : ‘ i)(ff.Pf.pi''riint,’ lio wriloh, ‘ do pouvoir jamnih s’ontc'mlro iivoc 
no gouvuL'ui'mont qui bV'tiiit fuit iVjyi.ulrid li> p.itron dob o.ibalru Pisp.ignoloy, 
qui ti. Jlumo, il Nuplo-, ot uii Sioiltt fnvorlHiut hi dobtruption dps iubtltulluiiEi, ot 
111 lovt'‘o dPH boneliepH pii Ovtpu, qni 6Uiil dpvpiui iiii iigont iiipubwuit do trouble 
Pi do dpbordra, qiii (ivuit livrA los (/onborvnieurn do hViboiirg pi do Lueorne A 
111 polfiro do» lliidipuux HnibwiB, ha gtandea qmhammi, de Vliaropo vtnaient 
iiiAoiyner u la France le dlan dr ao eoncrrler am'u die a Vexohmon de BAnyh- 
fiire. Folre Cabinet avaii acevpti lews otiveriiim; un juur halt priii(te Id 
Mars) piiur donner ana arraagtmenls dfja dibat/iia une forme arreth etprkUe.' 
— h’lliiuuoonvilli) ; nUioire de la Volifiyiie, ^e. ii. 381. 
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{illifinccs ; and no voico could luu'o In'cu viiisod hi w,iriiin<v 
wliich could command ffreah'r rcs|M'(*i ; for no niiiu laid Ix'lli'v 
reason than tlio Groat 7)tdcf to know, lliat Ihij^limd (‘oidd 
only maintain her auproinacy in Ihc ci\ ilisc'd world so loiijr 
as slio mnaiued ‘ inviolalc,’— and ihis not from invasion 
only, hut also from the no less grievous disaster of iulernal 
convulsion. 

Impressed with these views, Lord .lolm Hiissell, in inlro- 
duoing tliR Biido-et on llie 18(h of Ft'hniiiry, wliieli he did 
in person, instead of leaving it to liis (lhaueidlor of tlie Ka- 
chciiucr, proposed an increase of .'InfijOOO/, to I he Military, 
Naval, and Ordnanee Lstimales, with a I'uvilier imm of 
IflOjOOOJ. to lay the foundation of a Militia h’oree. He 
carefully guarded himself against the Hiiggi'stion, that these 
Kstiinatos were framed in antieijMition of a nudmv with any 
Foreign Power, least of all with the I'Yeneh nation, for a 
cordial, intimate, and lasting allianeo witli wliich he di'- 
ohirod liimsolf to he most anxious. There was no ground, 
he added, to infer that tlio lengthened peiu-o which Kiirope 
liad enjoyed was about to he hroki-u; hut Hie ])ropos(«d out- 
lay was doomed to ho essential iu order io jait t]i(> Kingdom, 
with a view to the altered conditions of modem warfare, in a 
position of security. 

Under any circumstances such a pro])osal was sure to he 
resisted by the economical and Peace jiaiiies, of whom Mr. 
Joseph Ifurae, Mr. Cohdeu, and Mr. IJriglit weri' then the 
prominent organs. But whmi the lYiiiie Minis! er, in making 
it, had to couple it with the amiounecmcnt of n delieit 011 1 he 
Budget of no less than 3,.346,50(M., wliicli ho proposed to Jiu'ct 
by renewing the Income Tax, then about, to oxpiiv, for ihre(> 
years, and by raising it from Rcvcnpciioo to one shilling in 
the pound for the next two years, oven those wlio wore inosl. 
zealous for the national honour could not fail to he Bt,agg('red. 
Tho country was suffering acutely from wido-spread stagualion 
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of trade, and fiom financial disstress, and its difficulties liad 
lieen augmented l)y the burden thrown upon its local rcbources 
thioiigli tlio continuous influx during the winter of 1847-8 
of destitute and sickly poor from the sister island, in num- 
bers computed to amount to not loss tlian half a million.® It 
was natiual, therefore, that it should liear of such a serious 
iueieaso to its burdens with dismay. Petitions against tlio 
measure poured in from all sides, and an agitation so for- 
midable sprang up, tliat ten days allerwards (he Cliancellor 
of the Exehe(iuer eame down to the House with an Amended 
Jhidg<‘t, anuouiiciiig at the same time tlio almndonment of 
any increase of the Income Tax,® but asking for the renewal 
of the ( ax for three years. 

hleanwhile the events which had occurred in Paris and 
elsewhere, by concentrating the attention of the public on 
the precarious condition of the Continent, and the possibility 
of turmoil at home, tended to calm the public excitement, 
and to make this modified proposal more acceplable than it 
might ofhorwis'e have been. The aspect of alfairs was too 
serious to admit of rcoourso to the usual tactics of party 
.sfj'ifo ; and a blunder in fiiiauciul policy, wliich in other eir- 
cumstances might luive endangered the Ministry, if not for- 
gotten, was at least coikIoikhI. To displace tlio tlovernracnt 
in tile presence of a great pnlilic daugor would have hcen 
an act of suicidal folly. Whatever oxce 2 )tion might bo 
taken to tho details of (heir policy, the first duty of 
all good cilizous was to strciigUiou tlioir liands for tho 

* Tho Lotiil iiumlior of poor ri'Uovi'il in tho yuar oiuliiig .Inly, ISIS, llirougli- 
oul, thu Uiiitoit Kiiij;'Uimi, wna 4,268,009, ox hIiouI uiic-hcvoiilh of tho ontixo 
j)oputilion, iiuci lliis iil a root of 8,8H2,7U8t, uxuhi‘<ivo of Uio R,UOO,OOOt ruisocl 
by tlio Oovornraciit .iiul oipoiulwl in riliof in Irolantl. XlioBO woro figuroH 
whirh no Hliitcsraiiii couUl conU’iiiplalo without lieop anxioty. 

“ 111 h'lH annual rcviiw of tho sossion, Mx. Di.'-viirli, with tho xowgh vigour 
which ohaxacloriml, theso porioilu'.J Philippics, speaking of tlio tlovernmont 
proposal, said, ' In tlio country, a lainagorio heforo fuoding-timo could alouo 
Mvo an idea of tho uuunxlhly yoll witli which it was rocuired,’ 
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inaintoiiaaoe of ilio unlioiuil honour, iiiul Uio i)n'S('rviil,ion of 
aocial order. 

The opponmita of llio (jovcrnnu'id, who, in the limp,Uii}>-e 
of Lord .rohn UusHtdl, H|M*ukin}r on llii' 2.'5(li of lAduMinry, 
‘wislied to see the previdonco of low ('slalilislimi'iiiH, low 
esUmates, and low views,’ found ihe round eiil, from uiuh'r 
thorn hy the (wentH of the last few days. 'I'iie \isious of 
endurinjf ])(>aee which had been skelulied l)y (liem in lluj 
luoflt j>lowinjjf oohmrs durinf>; tin* debate upon llu' I?udt>et in 
iia orifiinal shape luid been rudely dispelled. M’ould any 
man foresee,’ said the tlbanoollor of the K\eheipier (‘JSlIi 
hVbrnary), ‘what tho state of ihe world would l)e two years 
or oven six months hence? How lono was it since a ecnlle- 
man, recently rotunu'd from France, had tolil llumi tbal the 
French peoi)lo could have uo ohject in niakinp; a revolution ? 
Who could have forc'seou ten days ago, what laid occuvreil 
in Paris during the last week ? ’ 

The temptation thus i.o turn the tables against, J\Ir. 
Cobden, who was the gentleman horc' ref(‘rr(‘d to, wa‘j, no 
doubt, irresistible; and tho argument deilucc'd from his 
prophetic failure was legilimnto for this purposes of deb!il<'. 
Subsequent OYcnls, it is true, have shown that, not only was 
he right in his assertion that the Fnaich is'ojde (‘oulil havo 
no object in making a revolution, but that Llie French nation 
did not, in fact, desiro one. Hut with t,he fact of I hi' revo- 
lution, and such a revolution, hefore them, peojile were not 
of a mind to accept as satisfsictory Mr. (lohdoii’s ndmission 
in his reply, that, when lio had lat-uly spoken against, t ho 
probability of any but the ino.st 2 )eiicefiil aH])('ol, of atfiiirs in 
France, ‘ho was unprepared for the rovolut,iou which had 
occurred— for such insanity in a minister, or such madness 
in a monarch.’ 

And yet in this ho was only speaking tho ]m'V!uling 
thought of the most expeiienccd political ohservers. It 
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seemed incredible that a Minister of the experience and 
sagacity of M. Gruizot should have been so blind to the 
temper of men’s minds around him as to have provoked a 
recourse to the same desperate remedy to wliich France had 
been driven by the Absolutism of a Polignac, unless he felt 
tliat he had within his hands tiie means of arresting it. 
Still less could it have been surmised that a King so reputed 
for wisdom, so versed in the theory of constitutional mon- 
archy, should have allowed himself to be compromised by 
the obstinacy of liis Miuister, or that witli a vast and loyal 
army at Ids back he sliould Imve consented to be driven 
from his throne without striking ono blow, if not for his 
dynasty, at least in defence of that social order which it was 
his first duty to maintain. People were not then aware of 
what has since been made suflBcioiitly clear, that tlie revo- 
lution was altogether a surprise, and to nono mom than to 
those who had taken the lead in tlie reform agitation, whicli 
was its ostensible cause— a surprise which a timely change 
of Ministry might have averted, and ordinary firmness in 
repressing the first indications of liimiiliuous violence would 
have rendered impossible.'* Tlio action of a reckless mob, 
bent on the gratification of selfisli or vindictive passions, 
and instigated by loaders prompt to turn to profit the con- 
fusion into wliioh both sovereign and subjects liad been 
suddenly thrown, and wlio were ready at a moment’s notice 

* ‘ < 2 ue fmds-iu, Phiiippr,’ bfiicI Philip TI. of Spain’s jostor to his niasLor, 
‘ si tom to siijtls s'avisaient ilire Non toutes hs fois qiu tu His Odi ? ’ It Wfis 
not with Btirh a crisis th.it Louis Hiilippo had to deal ; hut witli 0110 of ii much 
simpler kind. It is now known that his action was jiaralysod Iiy his dotormi- 
nation that no hloud siiunlcl 1)o 8 lu 4 in defuncu of his dynasty, us ho was not 
on tlio throno ‘par son Jroil,’ hut liy Iho vuivo of Iho pooplo, and dial if tlioy 
turned nfrniiist Iiim, ho would not ruuiain. Jhit snivly, whou a nation placos a 
monaroh on Iho tlirono, they havo a right looxpucl that bo shall mnintain him- 
self Ihoro, unless tliuy Imvci duclnrud, in nnmistakoahlo torms, that they accept a 
revolution with its incvitahlo disnslors in prcforonco to retaining him. This 
was just wliat Prance had not doclnroil, and tho fact is roznemberod thoro to 
this hour with peculiar hiltornoss. 
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to teal- down all existing iustiintioiiH for ilie puvpow- oi' 
recasting tlicm in moulds of their own ih'visiiig, was nuhlakc-ii 
for the inovemont of a nation, delilu-ralely resolved (o snhsli- 
tulo for a monarchy, of which it was wearj', that ideal 
republic of which it had long drciinied. As llu- eonliisiou 
cleared away, Lliis inisiake became gradually more and nvore 
apparont. But in the mcaniime nolhing was known hull 
the fact that a government, which only a fi-w days iH-lbi-i' 
had ht'oii deliant in its seeming sivengih, avid a monarch 
fertile in rosourcea, and coulideut in his knowledge ol' 
mankind, had auceumbed without a struggle before llie 
popular wrath, and that tho <leatini('H of h’ranee wi-re for 
the moment in llio hands of men wholly unpractised in I he 
science of government, and some of whom, at li'asli, were 
committed to duolrinea destructivo of socioly. 

Aalonishmont mingh'd with alarm at a convulsion so 
sudden and so formidable, and fresh cause for hol/li was 
furnished by tho iulolligenoo which pouri'd in from all [larts 
of the Continent. All tho smouldering eleineuls oi' dis- 
content in Italy, in Austria, and in (levmany, llamed up 
with irreprossihlo fiu-y whorovor tho events of Paris Ijeeiiine 
known. 

Sicily, as -we have soon, was already in full vi'volt ; and 
Naples on tho vory verge of rovolulioii. 

Tho dooply-rooled impatieuco of Austrian ruk- in I he 
North of Italy hecame irrcprosaililo, and on (ho 1st of 
March the Lombards broke into inaun’oetion at Milan. 'I'Ik' 
Italian trioolour was hoisted ou tho Vicoroy’a palaca* and 
the Cathedral, and after acvoi-al days of deaperali' lighting 
Marshal Eadetzky found himBoll’ compelleil by the vigour of 
the popular resistance, and liy scarcity of provibions, (o with- 
draw Ida forces and to fall back upon tho fortressaH of 
Mantua and Verona. 

tThe King of Sardinia for somo time resisted the appeals, 
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made to 1dm by tlio leaders of llie revolt at Milan, to cast in 
Ids lot witli tlie cause of Italian unity, and to come to tlioir 
assistance. Meanwhile lie was beset on the one Laud hy 
apjjrcliensious of danger to Lis own Crown, if lio turned a 
deaf oar to tlio clamorous demands of his subjects to be led 
against the Austriaus, and on the other by the dread of 
seeing the Lombards, with tbo assistance of France, set up 
a liepublio at his own doors, if ho did not at once strike in 
to their aid. Before him, too, was the splendid prize of the 
Iron Crown of Lombardy; and at his back, as he believed, 
a nation r<Midy to hail liim as the champion of their indo- 
pcndouco. But to invade the Austrian provinces was to bo 
the first to violate the European settlement of the Treaty 
of Vienna, a step little likely to bo viewed with favour by 
the other European J^owors. No wonder, thou, that weeks 
of hesitation elaiJsed before CLaiios Albert decided on placing 
himself at the head of the nationtil pai’ty. All at once, how- 
ever, on the 23rd of March, tlioso who down to the previous 
day had boon assured by the Piedmontese officials, both at 
Turin and at Vienna, that no aggressive movement was in- 
tended, were startled by a proclamation, in which lie an- 
nounced his dolormination to advance with his army into 
the Milanese (orritory, bearing ‘the arms of Savoy above 
the Italian tricolour flag, for tho purijoso of more fully 
showing by cxtornal signs tbo sentiment of Italian unity.’ 

In iho meantime Venice, following tho example of Milan, 
had osiablishod a Provisional Governjneiit, and pledged itself 
hy proclamation on tho 26tli of March to join with tho 
Milanese in discussing tho form of guvcrmneiit most con- 
ducive to tho common glory, ‘when tho hallowed soil of 
the country should have ceased to be sullied by tho feet of 
the foreign oppressor.’ 

The same spirit spread throughout the Tuscan and JSoman 
fit'it.co, Tbfi Du^po r>f Pprnn, •'ud of lyrodwi” were driven 
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from U\oir ilomiuions, while the (fraud 7)m1v(' nf 'riiscaiiy, 
yielding to the pressure of liiw HiiJiJcels, joined in I Ik* national 
mo-vomeui, agiihiHl. Auslvi-.i. The on (he I Kli of Mareli, 
had granted a ii<*w conatitulioii, eonjtling it, willi the an- 
iiouneement that, ‘aa his neighhoura had derided that tlie 
people are already rij)e for the betieliis of a n'|n’esen(idi\e 
systojn of govorninenl, not merely eonanliaiiv(' hid delihe- 
rative, he was miwilling to think Ic'-s woitliily of his o\ui 
sill )Jeel<i, or lo repose less faith in tlieir grat it nde,' I’ul it 
was in ihc streets, and not in (lie didiheralive assetnhly thus 
premised, (hat his siihjec(H preferred m.aking (heir voieey 
hoard. There the cry was raised for a deelaralion of war 
against Anatvia. The Pope’s Hwias (roops li.id aelnally 
anticipated the ihunand by erossing (lie front ier, and a 
vehement protest liy his Holiness that this step had been 
taken in delianci' of his coinnnuids was followed by an out' 
burst of popular fury at Uome, so smnoiis liial hi> (ouiid 
himself unablo to hear up aguinst it. The jiosi olliee was 
seized hy the mob, and letters fell iido liu'iv hands whieh 
gave fresh bitterneHS to tliinr nlrcsnly settled ilislriisi in 
their rulers. In this stale oi (hings the Pojie found ho had 
no alternative but to yield to tlie popular will, and to declare 
war, which he did on (he Ist of May, against a I’nwer to 
which the Papal fceo had always lookisl as its niitnral and 
most powerful ally. 

While Austria thus found hocRclf engaged in a dealh- 
stn-iggle for her Italian provinces, events had taken place at 
the scat of government which threat, euisl the vovy (>xis(,.nee 
of Uie Hapsbiu’g dynasty. The tidings of (he fall of laniis 
Philippe, which reached Vienna on the Ist of Mureii, round 
a liu'ge population there, including tlio whole li(,erary mnl 
artistic class, in the mood to profit by tbo lesson whie.b' Paris 
had taught thorn. The agents of the ,S(*cr('t Soeiiiiii's, the 
idle, and the disaffected, who are over ready in great cities 
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to profit liy periods of popiiLir excitement, got quickly to 
work, und demands for constitutional reforms, in tbcmselvca 
most reasonalilo, wore enforci'd l>y armed and tnniiiltiions 
crowds in a way that could only result in those scenes of 
liavoc and hloodshod which it has always been the policy 
of revolutionary Icadora to provoke. On tlie 13Lli of March 
this point was rcaehed. The mob broke into and sacked the 
palace of Prince JMottornich. The troops wore now called 
into action, and lives wore lost. The mob, nquilsed for tlie 
juonicnl, retired only to prei>are for a more doterminod 
resislance. Further encounters between the troops and the 
people took place. The time for decided action against the 
insurgents liad come ; but the Emperor could not bo inn- 
vailed upon to take it, oven although urged to do so by those 
who saw tlie salutary rofonna they had hoped for imperilled 
by the anarchy in which there now seemed too much reason 
to apprehend that the movement would rcsull. Concession 
after concession was made, but only to give riso to fresh 
demands, till at last a promise was extorted from the Arch- 
duke Louis to servo out arms from tlio j)uh]ic arsenals to 
tlu> students of tho University, two thousand in number, who 
had been most active in the insurrceliou. 

Amid tho g(*neral confusion Prince Mettornich maintained 
liis courage imd his dignity. Tlis vocation was at an ond 
when those for whom Ids brain had wrought through a long 
life refused to strike for tho safety of thoir crowu and tho 
pi'iiiciples on which they had worn it. ‘If Emperors dis- 
appear, it is never till they have como to despair of thorn- 
selves,’ wore his significant words, on resigning into tho 
hands of the Archduko Louis, as representing tho Emperor, 
the office lie had so long monopolized as leader of tlie 
Imperial Councils. Evf'U tlien ho was prepared to have 
stood by his Sovereign, and to have resisted further conces- 
sious to tho popular demands. But a luief interview with 
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the Emijcnii’ liimsdl’ sudiced h' sltow Unit In', 100 , like Louis 
Pliilippo, wiis Avliolly (iv(‘i‘iuv(‘il hy Uic sloriu wliieli liis yVIiso- 
lutist policy Iiiid (“voki'il, and (liiit lietiii'eu llu' only iiller- 
natives now ojien (o Iiiin <d coiii'chhion or rcsislanci', Ik* Imd 
made his cluiico ol’ cuncossion. Atlor lliis ilion' was Inil, one 
conrso upon to Ida iornn'r Miidaler. In \'ii‘nn:i liis lilo was 
no loiijjfor Hiitb. Next day li<‘ li'fl, it in company wiili (lie 
rrinccss MelAeniicli, and (lie {>n'iit diploiiiaUU, on whose 
di'OLsions the tale of inUions had soodi'ii seemed (o liano, 
}iad (;0 niiilci' his way to hhif'land throiiifh <iermaii_\, under 
a feigned name and in diagniw', vvilh a jirice set upon his 
head, — so violent and ao widely spread was (he personal 
liiilrod which his policy had creaied (hroughonl. l,he (li'rman 
iStal es/' 

Austria was now made I o feel Lho dangers id’ an einpiri' 
composed of dillbroiit and in some respi'els aiitiigonisl.ic races, 
each joaloiia of ilieir national independeuee. The downlidl 
of Prince Mettevnieh gave fresh I'liergy (o the agilalimi hy 
Kossuth and tho Hungarian liihends for tlie seiKiralion oC 
tho Kingdom of Ifmigary from that of Ausirin, eavrying 
with it tho whole of tho Holavonic populid.ion. The mimhers 
of tho Hclavcs were more than thr<a* times g'rea(.er (hau (hose 
of tho Magyars ; and animosities of long standing had made 
them jealous of tho attempts of tin* J\higyar raco to eslahlish 

* Tho signs of tho eoniing imlitiriil slonii in wrni Inn iitiirltcil In liiivn 

oocapoil Uionolicu of so iililo ii luiui ns MoltcmiiOi. In tho iiulitiiiii <>1 1 H 17 
Piirou Ton Usudom munOiuns, tliivL tho Vriiico spnlro In liiiii • at iimcli li'ncJ li of 
tho political ruin ivhich throuU'ncd to fiill on Phu'upo hooiii phi'ltn|)S ver^* snon, 
and of tho liTordooper growtiiand over widoc riiiigo of HiuVu-iil iiiiil I'oiiimUMi'-lir 

idons, ngaiust which nil moans of roprcssiouliad i^iiiivi'd iiioilW'luai. . . , J aiii 

no prophet,’ ho said, ‘and I know not what aid Imiipeii : 1ml, 1 am uu old 
pvactitiuner, and I know how to diswiininato liolwoon eumlilo iind liitiii diheases, 
This ono is flttal; horowohold fast as long im wu can, luit t iliis|mii' of dm 
issao’— ( 2 ^(i<iWi 0 ilWq/ii wid CharaMmsti&i a am (tef IhiUiclien 
Berlin, ISitO). Tho above passago is quoted fwin a powerful iictielo by l,or<l 
Houghton, ‘Kofloctions on tho Political Stale of Uonuaiiy,’ wliicli appeiiml in 
tho Edinbiayh Stview for April, 1810. 
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supromacy over them. So long as both were constituents of 
one gr('iit kingrlom, the Sclavonic races were content to he 
governed throiii>h the irungarian Diet and IMiiiistry; but 
they were resolved not to become a subordinate part of a 
separate Hungarian kingdom. The erection of Jiohomia, 
Silesia, and Moravia into a distinct nionarehy, with its own 
spc'cific laws, legislature, and municipal institutions, could 
alone sjitisfy their asjjirations ; and in these separate and 
conflicting demands it was easy to foresee a long future of 
agitation and turmoil for the Austrian Empire. 

Nowhere was the shock of the Ei'euch Revolution more 
filt than in (rermany ; because nowhere wore men’s minds 
more bent on securing the advantages of ]) 02 nilar institutions 
and responsible go veniincnt . That political freedom, which, 
as we luivo seen, Pj'inco Albai't had been so anxious to see 
conceded spontaneously by the numerous reigning families 
there, when this might have Iwen done with advantage to 
themselves, and so as to assure the grc'atest amount of 
advantage to their peoph*, was loft to bo cxloited from 
the reluctant hands tliat were now shown to bo unable to 
withhold it. 

fl’ho nioveinent began in the south-western Rlatcs, wliei'O 
on the 29th of F(‘bruavy the Grand Duke of Radon was 
com})elled, under ^lopular iiressuro, to coneedo liberty of the 
press, the formation of a National Guard, and trial by jury, 
— a (“onccssion fljllowcd a few days afterwards by the dis- 
missal of his Ministers, and the formation of a new Ministry, 
of whioh M. Welcker, who had distinguisbod himself as a 
leader of the Liberals, was a leading member, From Mann- 
lieim and Carlsruho the contagion sju-ead to Darmstadt, 
■Wicsbadon, Ifesso Cassel, and Hanover, in all of which it 
was followed by similar results. In Cologne a movement 
ill tho same direction was only quelled by railitoiy force. 
In Munich, where discontont with the existing Constitution 
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vras agffi’iivutt'd by cliafijiisl. at llif* iiii^ifciiily jiidiu'iico 
the King oi' a b-ituilo lavoiirib*, wlui iukIit I Ik* of 

Jjola Jifonteri disgtiiHCHl <lu> fact (1m( she was Hit' tUsfiutlftl 
Englibh witb ofuii English oHim-, Hit' cry fur a li(>]iiil)lic was 
raised. Nor was tramiiiillily rc.slon>il uidil on llic 2lsl of 
lifarcli tlio KiiigjAvIio for twcnl j'-tl in 'c years laid loigaed not 
without honour, and, liy his ciiliglilciied ]Kilroiiagc of (lie 
Fine Arts, and in other ways, liail done iniieli for Hit' welfait' 
of hifl iiooiile, abdicated in favour of his sou. Al. Drt'sdeu 
also tumults broke out early in March, undi'r the |in'ssuri* 
of which the King called a Inheral Minislry to his councils, 
who ajuicascd the jiopular demands by Hit' aiiiioiMicinnenl, 
of a policy, in whic-h frectloin of tin' press, trial hy jur_\, the 
right of ]mblio iuccting, and a fair represenlat ion of (he 
people, formed ]n'omineut features. 

Till) tide of insurrection swept a 1 (he snmi' lime over Hie 
minor states and principalitii'H. In I hi' Odeiiwiild llie 
peasants rose against their feudal lords, si'ized their ensth's, 
burnt their archives, and put them and their ollieinls to 
flight. From uno end of this count ry to lln* other pm\er 
seemed all at onco to have fallen from the hands of Hio'-e by 
wlioin it liad liitlierto lii'cn wielded. Tlu' work of destnn'- 
tion was in full play. Who might, tell wliat must hi' gone 
through before Unit of iH'rmaiieuL recoiisl ruermii should 
begin? Well might tho Prince, as in* coiilemiilated these 
convulsions, say, in writing (llth March, 18.1H) l,o llaroii 
Stockmar : 

‘The state of things in Oerinany is very reiriarkahli', and 
is another proof that what doi-s not happen at Hio right time 
is, by force of outward oiroumstaiices, sooner or lat,cr hrouglil. 
to pass, and then with a crash.’ 

Paris, which had sot the example of revolution, had by 
this time begun to show what misery it had brought upon 
itself by its own act. Business was at a staud-slill, miinu- 
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factories and ’worksliops were closed, the people were without 
work and witlioiit bread, an armed mob held the Provisional 
Government under perpetual menace, and by many a speech 
and 2111'iiipidot members of that Government bad pledged 
tliemselves to the doctrine that it was the duty of the 
Government to find eiujdoymeut or food for all who claimed 
them. Tlie warning offered by this spectacle was not lost 
upon England or Belgium, both of which were watching it 
witli anxious interest, but with little sympathy towards the 
leading actors in the lurid drama; and the Prince seems to 
Iiavo rcgieited that his own countrymen were not in the same 
calm temper of mind to observe and profit by its ghastly 
IcasoiiK. Oil the Iflth of March, he writes to Rtockmar: 

‘ . The word “ seasonable ” {zaitgamiiss) seems now 
to bo the standing motto. No letter or leading article con- 
tains anything else. Never do I cease to lament that, being 
himself in a stat 0 of ferment, tho German loses as he docs 
the chance of studying the state of things in France, which 
presents one of tho most remarkable idienomena of social 
chemistry (Prozeascs), in the decomposition of the whole 
social public wrought by the re-agents. In three weeks we 
shall have tlie first precipitate, which will he a bloody one. 
Tho dregs of tho populaoo, who now alone may ho styled the 
people, are to ho tho rulers; they are armed, and in a fort- 
night will ho without bread, for all labour is at a stand- 
still, tho hanks are iailing, tho cajnhilists getting out of the 
way.’ 

Meanwhile, lidings wore on their way to liim from his 
friend, which wore cidculaled lo deepen his regni, that 
before entering on tho jiath of revolution his countrymen 
had not waited to sec what it liad offectod for social well- 
being or true freedom in France. Tho following letter from 
Baron kStockinar, written on the 14 th of March, was only 
one of several intimations which reached him, that what 
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Iln’oalPiU'd (o lx* a of T(’iTor lind miitlii, 

tlirow back for yearn the cinw of polilical iVi'(>(loiii, and of 
social progress in I ho couidry of his hirili : 

‘Tills morning T ba<l (lie plensuro lo vi'cciio 
gracious couinmiiiciilioii of Uio 8lli. It ovpri' .‘■c', a bopo 
Ibat peace will lx* iiiainlaiiusl, wilhoni c\pl, lining’ Ihc 
grounds on wlticli tins hope is liascd. (bxl grani il bo fni- 
Jilled! 1 should Ix' niueb pleased lo have a copy of (In' 
letter to 1 be King of I’rn.'Sia, who ongld non lo read onei' 
more Ibe loiler of Deci'inber, ISKi, in order lo eoni]iari' (he 
views it conlains wilb Ibe (>venls of IIk' lasi lliree weeks. 

‘I am inneb pb-ased wilb Ibe way lli-lginin has hehaied up 
to the present I itne. With us, on Ibe I'onl rar\, I liings are 
ill a bad way, and it is (piile n)H)n Ibe cards Dial lliey will 
be mneb worse s( ill. The slale of things is ideiilienl willi 
tbal of ibe so-enlled Peasants’ War of ireio. As ibal was a 
revolution, eauaed liy a, new set of views of religion, inis- 
undoratuod and frighlfaUy pm-verled by Ibe mullilude, so is 
it now wilb tlie rovolnl ion, wliieb (bn new ideas iu polilieal 
life InivG evoked. For several days I Ix' Valley of I be Maine, 
from Kronacli doivnto Licblenfels, baslxs'ii in oixni rebellion. 
The Ilorreu V. Kcdwils luivo been inallrealisl, woninltsl, and 
driven out of the coiiiiky. Uadwik and Milwilx have been 
Bet on dro, several of Ibe ollicial resuleins's bavo bei'u ilova'i-* 
tatod and sacked, and, in pavtieulur, ellbr|,s have bemi uiado 
to destroy all books, acta, and (loeumonts ivlueli bave refer- 
ence Lo feudal burdcus luul imposts. Kero in Coburg 
meetings of the peasantry have bemi bold, Ibrougb whieli a 
combination botAvecn them and the Uavuriiui itisurg’euls 
might readily be brought about.’ 

Up to this time things bad roinaiund comparatividy tran- 
quil at Berlin. But as the tidings poured in of wliat litid 
been done and -was doing elsowhero to onforco attoution to 
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the flcmanrls for constitutional government, tlie democratic 
spirit could no longer be repressed. A great reform meet- 
ing was Iield on the 1 . 3 tli of March, which ended in a col- 
lision bet weon the military and the popidace. For many 
days disorder reigned in the streets, and it became apparent 
tliat the shadowy ]iromiaes of liberal reforms which had 
been held out by the King would no longer be aeceptcd. 
Quick to appreciate the ])osifcion, the King, in order to place 
himself at the bead of a movement which he feared himself 
unable to withstand, issued a proclamation on the 18 th of 
March, in which, together with the grant of freedom of the 
press, and other important concessions, he. appealed to the 
hyinpatlues of tl 10 whole Genn.an nation by announcing bis 
adhesion to the movement for the transformation of Germany 
from a Confedoratiou of States into one Federal State, with 
one flag, one army, one fleet, ono customs law, one central 
aut hority. 

Hut on the very day on which this proclamation ap- 
peared, the streets of Herlin were deluged with blood, in a 
prolonged conflict between the soldiers and the populace. 
Oveijoyed at the concession they luid secured, the jicoplc had 
crowded to the fiqTiare before the Palace, to offer their con- 
gratulations to the King, who came out n])on the balcony to 
reeeiv<i them. Whether by accident or from a clclermination 
by the more violent domocrals to provoke a collision, shots 
wer(> lin'd at the sipiadron of cavalry which was drawn up under 
tli(' windows of the* Palace. They moved fonvard, without 
luislieathiug ilieir swords, to clear the srpiare. But at this 
moment two innskels i>f Iho infantry went off. No one was 
hurt; but on tho instant the cry arose, ‘ Treacht'iy ! to 
ai'ms ! ’ Mingled rage and fear seized the crowd, As if by 
magic barricades wore raised in the principal streets, and a 
rapid fiisillado was opened by the mob, Tho troops had 

TOT II. 0 
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iiowno altpnialivi' bul, io acl. wilh viif(»\n’, and a Hanf^iiinary 
atnif'frle (.‘naiicd, Uiat. waa (“arricd on thnnif^liind Ilia iii!;lil, 
illuiiuualcdliy till* ]);d(‘ liiaira of a cloinlli'ss nioiiii niid by Ilia 
lliunos of nuim’i’oiis lioiisi'H, wliicli wciv siiakci! and sal; on lira 
by Ilia, coinliahiTitH. I’y nhia in Ilia inoiniiif;; Ilia iiiililary 
bad Biimnnidad ilia iiiHurf^anla, and liald lliam i|uila mulai' 
coni, ml, wlian, niKixjiaatadljf, Ilia ordar was };ivan In aaii^a 
lifiiif'', llms {^iviiif^; to lli(‘ pojiulaaa Ilia Hainblaiiaa al laa^l, 
of haviiiff }>uinad a v'ialoiy. In Ilia conllicl, ai li of Ilia |iao|ili* 
and sixloi'ii of l.lia Mddiarn hail liaan killad.’’ 

last III this \iiliiilila aalumity and Iho iirospaals which 
it ojiaiiad, lha Kiiifjf during ilia iiighi dialalad an Ap}iaal lo 
his ‘halovcd narlincrs,’ lo raiimva lliair harriainlas, lay down 
I hair arms, and to siMid In him ‘ man spanking words wliich 
!U*o saainly to your King,’ a.ngagiiig if Ihis war<‘ dona Hint 
tlio Iviiops slumld at onaa lia wilhdruwn from lha slraals, 
Knt iho crisis was ona, whan* to ha starn is at mica Ilia IniasI, 
policy and Iho tniast kindnchs. It would hava haaii far 
babh'r for Ids suhjoata if Uia King had dona Ilian what In* 
had to do at a later date, ami put ilown hy mililiiry foraa Ilia 
rovolutioiiary party, whom liw forbaaranaa only aiiaonniaad 
in projacts -wliicli for long aflerwiirds kapi thi' kingdom in 
confusiun. And for liuiiHalf — was it to hti snppo.sad Ihat 
(Termiiny would plaoo its irustfor tlia task of raganarnlioii 
in ii inonarcli who had not, Iho iiarvo to ijuall a tnnniltuons 
mob within his own aapital ? As it was, his appaal was an 
admission that the revolution had truimjiUad, and, as a 


• • Tho ‘‘ great miMindm-standinB " of tiin iiiglK, of |,1„. lillli of Mmvh, I H IS,’ 
BuiiKon writes, in 1819, lifter ratiirnin({ from iv visil i.i (lui ('ouvl of Ilcriln, 
•wnniinsnswret. An tiiilo-do-oioui) (whoMinimne no ime loiinvs) liroiiglil tin 
order m lUo King’s ■■ tluH tlw trooi» slionld willnlww," innlmd of wliiell 
tho Kins liad wnimaudod, nhiit Urn tnmiis should withdrnw lowanli tiui 
Piilnco. 11,18 oiiigma nobody could or would wlvo lo mo j but (leiieral IV 
assnrsd mo tlinfc at fcwolvo o’clock that night Iho King was riisolveil to rot real, 
out of tlio town with Uie troops, and to invest itj-thon biigiwi a stato of 
wavoiinp', until all was loo lato 1 ’ 
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necessary conseqacnco, more substantial guarantees were 
now indispensable to allay the popular frenzy. 

Next day tlie Ministry was supplanted by men of known 
liberal opinions ; an amnesty for political oifences was then 
l)roclaimcdj the doors of the State Prison were tbrorvn open, 
and Mieroslawski, the most distinguished of the Polish 
prisoners, — a man who was soon after to become conspiciioiis 
as a popular general in Poland, Italy and elsewhere, was 
drawn in triumph to (ho front of the Palace, whore the King 
appeared ujion the balcony in answer to tire cheers of tlie 
assembled thousands. ]\Ieauwhilo a royal ordinance had 
directed the formation of a Ihirgher Cruard, to be armed 
forthwith at the expense of the city, and this, as might liave 
been expected, was speedily followed by an order for the 
troops to (put Berlin.^ Still further to mark the deference 
which lie coidd no longer refuse to the popular will, when 
the dead bodies of those who had fallon on the 19th wore 
borne in long procession a few days afterwards before the 
windows of the Palace, the King not only appeared upon the 
balcony in obedience to the call of tho crowd, but came 
down to them, and with uncovei-ed liond addressed them with 
so much effusive sentiment as to command their cheers. 

In an address which he made upon tho 20th of March 
to tho students, wlio luid been most active in the stormy 
proceodings of tho last few days, Count Sohwerin, one of 
the new Ministers, proclaimed it to bo his master’s inten- 
tion to take the lead of Constitutional Grcrjnany. ‘ He 
will have liberty and a Constitution — be will originate and 

’ Tho King's brolhor, llio Pniicc of I’rns&iii, now Emporor of Germiiny, who 
wns rc'prosentod by llio (bniounitic IoihUtb ns owtcrhiining roiictionary oiiiniona, 
h.i(l to loiivc tho ((ily, and his palnoo was only saved from thu fury of tho mob 
by iiaving tho words ‘ Niitioiml Projwrty ’ iiisorihod on it. Every sposios of 
calumny was propagated agJiinet him ; nnd loiigaflorho liial taken up his abode 
in London dm roport was enrront in liorlin that ho was on his way back from 
’Warsaw with a llnssian army to put down the national inoreinonti 
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form a Gmniin Piirlianunil — and ho will head (ho |n-(ij>ros« 
of (ho naiioii.’ Thiti was followod hy (ho n|»i)('iii'aii('o of (ho 
Kinjf liimsolf iu (ho s(roo(s on Imrsohack iiox( day, \\i(h 
what Uio Domooriilic ]mr(y iiv'd in thoM- days (o call Mho 
(joniifin colours,’ viz. hlaok, rod, and yrdlow, round his arm. 
Spcochos wore inado hy 1 dm and proolamalions issuod full of 
tho oino(jonal olotinonco which ho laid always ai command; 
hut ill w’hlcli, whilo proCohSodly chiimiiiof Mioiliiii;^ lad (lor- 
nain lihorly and nniiy,’ ho was idinsolC indicalod as (ho 
fid lire ‘lc*iid(>r of tho (ionuan la'ojilo, (ho now Kin;^ of (ho 
iVoo ref'onora(od flormaii nation.’ 

This was a not o of dorianco, not nioroly to Aiistiia, hut 
t,o other iSovoroiH'iis, who must ho roi'koiiod willi, hoforo (ho 
Im{)('riiil Crown could ri'st upon (ho lusid of a irohoiizollorii, 
Tho porphw'od stall' of Aiistrh had hoon inow'od hy tho Kiii;f, 
in his proulatnntion of tho ISlh, to ho favonrahlo (o (hi' 0x0- 
ont bn of his projects for tho nnilicatiou of (lorinuny. lint, 
thnnoli at tho inoinout soredy tronhlod from within, (ho arm 
of Anat.ria liad not lost, its power. And whidovor woi;^h( 
those uttorancoa of tho VnisHian i^ovoroij'ii niiohl laivo carrioil 
with them, had they hoon made hot imos, and while ho was 
master of his kingdom, (Ionium lihorals wore not likely (oac- 
coiit a leader whom (hoy had proved hy long oxporioiii'o (o ho 
a inau of words rather than of deeds, and whoso jiriiiciplos 
of govermnent wero most likely (o carry him iido a reac- 
tionary course, BO soon as tho tomjHirary pressure and tom- 
poravy excitement nuclor wliioli ho now acted W(«re al an end. 

No sooner did Baron Klookmar hoar of tho jtroooi'diiigs at 
Ih'i'lin, than he wrote (Slat March) ; 

‘ Tho poor King of Prussia has raado a sail moss. Navor has 
ho Tiiailo a inovo or a ooiicossiou 1ml it was too lido, iiiiy, wdion 
it would havo heon bettor had ho dono nothing, Moltoriiioh anil 
tho Kussiau Eraporovwovo tho Imuo both of him and of (lop. 
many. Had he but listoued to Priuoo Albort’a letUr of IHiO, 
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liow simple, how easy wonlcl it liavo been for him to have lalcen 
another course in the Ci’iicow alfair, and how wife, how glorious, 
how gri'iit would his position have bi'cn at this momoiit — mastf'r 
of a iiowor sudiciuiit lo uphold all (Jormany ! lu Germany no 
one will hear of him now ! “i-Uither the Emperor of Anslria or 
tlio King of Eavaiia.’* 'riiiis it is wo Germans confound the 
cause with Iho individual ! ’ — (Vtiihiunh'gKeiten, p. 487.) 
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CirAPTER XXIV. 

StTCir as wc have faintly fckotchod i( was (li(‘ sc'ciif nrcdiiv iiKimi 
aurt confusion ■which, in iho lie^innin” of IHIS, 
met the eye thvQUjiliout the cniiliiK'iii of Kiuhim', ‘dislnss 
of nations with perplexity,’ and ‘men's lieiuts fuiliii;; (Iiem 
for fear, and for looking after the tilings wliieh weii' (•oiniiig 
on the earth.’ The honda of soeioly seenu'd to lie iinlooseil, 
and turbulence and disorder to have taken llie plaee of law 
and the discipliuo of governiueiit. In tlie geiier.il clino.s it 
was not easy to foresee wliat further eonvulsioiis niiglil eusiu' 
before peace should he restored, and the angry jia^sious and 
wild theories by whieli tbe social lahrie was sliaken to 11 s 
centre should he succeeded hyihe reign of piaelieal good 
sense and the self-imposed restraints of genniiie lihorly. 

Amid the general storm Eughiiid and Ilclgium slood 
forth as a beacon to the nations that it was nol, in'cessary to 
look to a republic for tho highest ineasiirr* of |i(‘rhoiml 
freedom and happiucas, or of ualiouul stvmigth. d'lu' Ihd- 
gian repuhlioans, who hud formed a strong piirt-y in iHltO, 
■when King Leopold accepted tho throne, had dwindled inlo 
insignificant proportions during the eighteen inito'vening 
years of his wise administration. An atlempt at a revo- 
lutionary movement in Brussels, ou tho liHth of Fidirunvy, 
met with no encouragement from the jieoplo, and was pitl 
doTO at once. When about a month afterwards an <'xpe- 
dition, conceited in Paris and annod from the pidtH<‘ arsenals 
hy M. Ledru Rollin, then Minister of tho Interior there, 
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dehccnded \ii3on the Belgian fi-outier, in place of meeting 
with the sympathy on which it had counted, it found itself 
iinexpectodly sui-rouiided at Quievrain by a nnitod force of 
military and peasants, who qjiietly inarched off some of the 
invaders to prison, whilst others were conducted back to the 
French frontier. 

‘ Ik'lgiuui,’ the Quoen wrote to King Leoiiold, a fow days 
afterwards, ‘is a bright star in the midst of dark clouds. It 
makes us all very happy.’ It is easy to conceive how wel- 
come to tlie (Jucen and Prince was the assurance that one 
kingdom had remained unshaken amid the general upheaval, 
and that the kingdom of one who was cuidoared to them by 
so many ties. W'^hat they had endured since the outburst 
of tlu' revolutionary tempest in Paris will be best shown 
by a fow words from a letter of Tier Majesty on the 0th 
of March to Jiaron Stockmar: ‘I am quite well — indeed 
particularly so, though God knows we have had feince tlie 
25th enough for a wliolc life,— anxioty, sorrow, excitement, 
in short, 1 teel as if we had jumped over thirty years’ exjie- 
rienoo at once. The whole face of Europe is cliauged, and 
1 feel as if I lived in a dream.’ 

Jk>sides the anxieties, .sjoechilly duo to their position, 
which were occasioni'd to the Queen and Piinco by the 
course of i)ublic events abroad, they had to sidfer much 
from natural .symjiatliy with their relatives, to whom these 
events had brought inisovy and disaster. As one by on(‘ tlie 
members of tho French lioyul Family arrived to claim their 
sheltering kindness, the terrible contrast to the cireum- 
staucos under which an affectionate intimacy with them had 
grown up could not fail to exoite deep emotion. ' Ton 
know,’ writes the Queen, in the letter to Baron Stockinar 
just cited, ‘ my lovo for tho family; you know how I longed 
to get on better terms with them again, , . . and you said, 
“ Time will alone, but will certainly bring it about.” Little 
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did I dream that; tliis would he tlii' way we should uuM't 
again, and see each other all in tlie Jiioht friioidly way. 
That the Duchess de MontjH-'usier, iihout wlumi we liave 
been quarrelling for the Just year and a lialf, should lie li(>n> 
as a fugitive, and dressed in ihe chtlhcs I sent her, uu<l 
should come to thank too for in/; /.‘/(/(//wws, is n revtu-si' of 
fortivno which no novelist woidd devise,, aiul iqioii wliich oiu* 
could moralise for ever.’ ^ 

The convulsion in Germany had hroiiglit ruin ii|)oii llu* 
estates of Prince Ilohonhdie, the huslKUid of the (khie(>ii's Inilf- 
sisler, and of her lialf-hrotlier. Prince l^eiiiiiieeii, Wriliiur 
on the 27th of JVIarch to the Queen, the Priiu-ess lloluuilohe 
says, after mentioning that her husband l'riuo(' Mniesl, will 
go to attend the Diet ut hVaulcfort in eom[)liaue(' with the 
King of Wurtomborg’s wish: ‘What this moetiug will 
biing, Clod knows) I moan f(»r (lerinany. Kor us, iierwiiiiilly, 
there ia nothing inoro to he deno at iiveseut. Wh* uiv 
undone and must begin a new existenee of [ndvalious, which 
I don’t care for, hut for poor Ernest I feel it more than I 
can say.’ 

Each successive letter from the Princess hrougl.t nion* 
vividly homo the state of utter coufiisiou which ndgued 
around her. ‘All miiuls,’ she writes from Htullgart, (Urd 
April), ‘ are on the stretch, as well they may ho, whilo so 
much, everything is at stake, Afever was siieli a stat e of law- 
less ‘‘vagabondage ” as there is now all over Germany, more 
or less. At all hours of the day yoimg men are wullriug ahoui, 
the streets doing nothing. The work-peoplo Iwivu notl.ing 
to do, the merchants can sell nothing, the mauufacturers 


Bts ““5'® haclyr,ytialton,,u'ituiK fv,>m WindwHMin ili« 

6th Mureh 'Loros Pl„lipp« huviue eomo ft,„n Cla«.m.M,t to poyd 
(.very frivuto) vrsit to tho a«oou. Sho is really oovial.lo now, l„ L, . 

hoeuSSifuIJkin? otBnghmduf all tiro ro,iUvoH has 
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hiive uotliing to occupy their work-people, aud aie obliged 
to dihiniss Lhoin.’ Ag.iiu, writing four days later, the Prin- 
cess stiys : ‘ I think you can hardly have an idea of tlie 
state (iermany is in now- Tiio want of respect for all that 
is called law is dreadful. I don’t speak of ourselves, or out 
of fear ; tluu’o is no danger at this moment for us more than 
any other “ Biirgor,” but the spirit of utter demoraliaation 
in tlio lower classes is something beyond belief. ... In 
Ihidon it is worse, aud more or less this spirit is the same 
all over Germany, and uufortuuuMy those that are in the 
good aud right piiucitilc.s are afiiiid to act and speak. . . . 
^’on liave no idea how low JJriiest sometimes is ; it quite 
distresses mo to see it. I think women can hear up better 
agaiust the blows of misfortuuo than men, parlieularly when 
they cannot bo active in the strife round about tlicm, but 
soo things go down more and more every cla}^, and are yet 
not able to move a hand to steady the wheel.’ 

J'^roin Coburg and Gotha, too, came from time to time 
aceonuts of violence aud revolutionary excitement of a most 
disquieting kind, ‘ You know,’ llio Queen writes to Baron 
Stockmar (22ud April), ‘ how attached I am to that country, 
liow I longed to soo our litllo Cohurg again. You will 
therefore imagine easily how deeply grieved I am to see the 
present state of things; for in their prcsimt wild madness 
they tear down all that was good and nseful, as -well as what 
ouglit to bo destroyed. ... It is wonderful to soo hovv my 
dear Prince boars up under so much anxiety and distress; for 
these one must feel, if one loves one’s country and sees the 
awful state things liavo got into. But lie is full of courage, 
and takes such a large and nohlo view of everything that he 
overlooks trifles, aud looks solely to tho general good, . . . 
How can one be happy, when one sees and hears of such 
misery all around? The poor Holienlohes and Charles 
Leiiiiiigcn have suffered much. And then these poor exiles 
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at CliU'cmont! Tlieir life, ilicir fii(nv(' lii'oiiks ()iii'’h hi'iirt 
to think of. How one must pity tliom all ! ’ 

There were some who sverc tlihpoHi'd lo iul'or from llio 
personal kindnohs shown hy the (iiieeu mid I'riueo <0 llu* 
Orleans family, that the I'hlnhlisluiu'iit of a li(>|mhiic in 
France was regarded at our Oourt ivilli active Imstility, 
Speaking on the 28tli of February, Jjortl .lolui Kiiascll had 
anticipated such mistaken bunnises liy sfatiiig, t Iial wliilc it 
was not the intention of the (lovcrnmtmt (0 iiitciTciv in Miiy 
way wliatcver with any wtllcinciit hVmicc niiglit think 
proper to make with respect to her own goirn’iitDciit, he did 
not believe ‘ England would refuse to ))crform aiiv ol IIiom 
sacred duties ot hosintality which she Inis jicrrorincd nl all 
times to the I'anquislicd whoever they wciv>, whet her of 
extreme royalist oiiiuions, of modenite ojiinioiis, or of ex- 
treme liberal opinions. Tliosc dntii's ol’ hospitality,’ In* 
added, amid the ohoors of the lfousi>, Hiavi' uindi' this 
country the asylum lor the uufortmuvtc, mid I for om* will 
never consent that we should neglect them.’ Ihit e\eu the 
jealous suspicions of the Froiicli Fcovisioiial (iovis'umeut, 
which took the shape, a few days afterwards, <if mi ollieial 
complaint on account of the kindness sliowu in Euglmid to 
the ex-Royal Family, might havo hi'en (piieied, could they 
have known in what terms llio Queen had wrilteii to King 
Leopold on the Ist of Marcli, llu'et* days hefore Louis Flii- 
lippe reached the English coast. 

‘ About the King aud Queen wo still know nolliing. . . . 
We do everything we can for the poor family, who atr 
indeed sorely to bo pitied. Rut you will niilumlly nndei- 
stand that we cannot make criuse amiininui wilh them, and 
cannot take a hostile position to tho now atat(' of things in 
Fiance. We leave them alone ; hut if a (fovornm(mt which 
has the approbation of the country be forinod, w<‘ sluill fold 
it necessary to recognise it in order to nin thorn down to 
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maintiiiii peace and tlio existing treaties, which is of the 
greatest importance. It will not he pleasant to do this, but 
tho public good and the peace of Europe go before one’s 
personal feelings.’ 

It was to be cxiiectcd that tho success of the revolution 
in Paris should set in motion among ourselves some of those 
elements of disturbance which ai‘o to bo found in large cities, 
whore there will always bo numbers of hungry and unscru- 
pulous men to listen to the assurances of hot-headed or 
ainhitions eulhusiasts, that the panacea for all their griev- 
iinei's is to bo found in revolution. London was for some 
time kept in a formont by the noisy mobs who were drawn 
loge(h(‘r by agitators of this description. On tho fith of 
March they asseml)lod in Trafalgar iSquare in very consider- 
able numbers, on tlxo occasion of a meeting against the 
Income Tax, convened by Mr. Cocliranc, an unsuccessful 
candidate for Westminster at the last election, and gave tho 
police some trouble to disperse. ]'’or some daj’^s turbulent 
crowds made tlioinselvcs so obnoxious l)y olisfcructing Ibo 
thoroiiglrfirres, breaking wintlows, and putting shopkooiiers in 
.alarm for their properly, that a feeling of indignation at tlio 
exploits of a contemptible rabble became general. Tho 
arrest of a few of the ringleaders was sufficient to restore 
peace. Tlio movement, however', pro}>ahly received its most 
deadly blow from the torrent of ridicule wliicli it provoked 
on all hands.® Put when some weeks afterwards the agita- 
tion hy tho Chartists took a nioro serious shape, the public 

® A portion of tlio mol) Imil niBhod to 'Biiclciiigliiim I’alaco, on tlio ovoning 
of tlie (till of Jl.in'li, shouting ' I'ior fa KepubUqw' liroiiking tho l.inips nstlicy 
rvi'iil, anil lioailod hy a yunlli wearing ppanlollcs. Tho siglit of tho (iuard, who 
Umu'd out at tlniir iipproncli, was onough lo quoll Ihuir ardour. Moon afror- 
■wards tho liiro of tho opaiilolloB was Boinod hy tlio poHoo, ami began to cry! 
Riu'h an incidonl ivas not likely to osenpo Uiu nolico of ttiu great caricaturist of 
tho day, Mr. >ruhii Xicuch, and it was turned hy him to inootadmirahlo account 
in the next number of that ‘nlistraat mid hiief chrouiclo of the time ’ — Pitiieh. 
(>Seu ranch, vol. xiv. p, 112). 
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annoyance and tbo mischief of ilicso few day', wi>n> ii(»(, 
forgotten, and the citizens of Loiuloii llieii '.liowtal Ih.d tliey 
would put down with a firm hand any altciupt at iioiuil.ir 
disturbance. ‘Our little riols here,’ llie liueeu wiiles to 
King Leopold on the lltli of Alardi, ‘ are mere iiothiiigs, 
andtho feeling here is good.’ The same Idler wishes 1 lie 
King joy ‘of the continued salistactory behaviour ol' my 
friends the good Belgians ; hut,’ adds Ifer Alajesly, ‘ what au 
Pitraordinary state of things everywhere' I ./« tu' su/s )i(h» 
uii je mia, and I couhl almost fancy we have goiu- lim-k' in(o 
tile last century. But I also fts‘1 dial, one imisl not lie 
nervous or alarmed at lhe^e momeiiN, Iml lie ol good cheer 
and muster up courage to iiu'cl. all the diflieuUies.' 

In (rlasgow a riot of a much more serious eharader hroki' 
out oil tho 6tli of Alareh. The pi'oph* Iheri', and in 
other parts of the west of yeollund, liail long heeu siill’er- 
ing severely from continiiod want of omploymeiil, and 
were thus very likely to be acloil upon by inllammalory 
agitators. A mob of about 5,000 nu'u met upon (ilu'-gow 
Green, tore up the iron railings of some adjoining ]M'oi»erty, 
and armed with these, entered tho city, and al tackl'd llii' prin- 
cipal shops, especially those of tho guiismilhs and jewellers, 
fio completely were the public autliovities taki'U liy s'lrprise, 
that before tho police force could bo couceul ruled, and (he 
assistance of the military obtained, forty shops laid been pil- 
laged, and property to a large amount carried olf or tlesl royeil. 
Tho citizens were in no mood, however, io eiulure tlie 
licence of a mob of this description. Tliey on rolled I hem- 
selves in great numhersas special constaliles, — the ])euHiouers 
mustered of their own accord,— and by next inoruiiig not less 
tlian 2,000 soldiers bad been collected in tbo city, I’liese 
prompt measures prevented a groat oatustroiibe ; for next 
day about ten thousand men, armed with the warlike spoils 
of the previous day, assembled again upon tho Green, and 
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pa'^spd resolutions toiurnont the workers at i lie iieiffhhonriiig 
mills, who it was oxpocled would join them, — to cut the ga'-- 
pipi'S, — i 0 hreak open the gaols, — to sack tlio sliops, and set fire 
to and ]iliind('r the city. As they were on their way to carry 
the first of these resolutions into effect, they came across a 
rlotachment of fourteen pensioners in charge of n prisoner 
under Iho command of a sergeant of police. An atlempt to 
rescue the prisoner was made, hut the pensioners stood their 
ground, and when the mob tiiod to close in upon tliem, fired. 
Two men fi'll d(>ad and three were \Youuded. The infuriated 
crowd rushed upon the veterans and would have overpowered 
them, when the Slioritf of rjauaikshirc''' rode in among them 
at the head of a troop of dragoons, and followed by a .strong 
bo ly of cavalry. At the sight of this formidahle rciiiforce- 
inimt, the moh, fooling they were powerless, gave way and 
speedily dispersed. Nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the spirit shown hy the people and military in pirtting down 
this tumult, which otherwise might have produced the most 
disastrous cousoquenccs. For it was afterwards ascertained 
that Ihc success of the iusurroctiou in Glasgow was to have 
heim the signal for similar risings and similar ])illagc in all 
the manuliicturing towns of the west of Seollaiul ; whieli it 
might have heim iinpossihlc to chock, as the whole nvailahlc 

’’ Mr (.ilto'-niinls Sir Aivliilwltl) Alison, tlio ln»tnrian. Tlib ws tint tlio 
11r>.| tinio tins ' sioiil sIioimH’ liml hliowu Hi.it in tlio disrlinraro of liis duty ho 
ivii*. IIS fiinrloss ns tlio Iumvi'M of tho horoos whom ho drlislituil to ilipirl. Ton 
ypiirs bofiiru (.Ird August, 1S!17) ho wiit. llio lint to wiilU into tlio midst of 
sinf iM 11 riHispinitor'', iinmil mill dpsjiornU iiion, ns thry siit jiloll ing srlmmos of 
nr^un niiil iiss.i>.siiintiiMl m n gnrrrt ui Ihr (inUuwgiitn of Ulnvgow, ti> wliicJi tlio 
only (iri'P'-s ivim liy a ladilor f hnnigli a tr.i|i-iloiir. J^ir woulis iiftrr his lifu was 
in point int d.ingor. Jinring tho frinl that, followed, tho ooiirl lioiiso wiis snr- 
roiinilo I liy immi'iiso tnolis including nunj iln.‘.|)or.ilo tm'tiilvrs of llio (iotton* 
H|iiun[‘is’ As'ioci.il.ion, which Ji.id hi'lil tho west of Histtliinil in li'rror for miiiiy 
nionlli>> and who wnnld only liiivn liooii Irno to tlicir crooA if llioy hiid carried 
into iixrciition tlioic tlirciits to kill tho .ShcrilT, whoso flrmnMs, tlicy know, had 
pill'll their coiiiliinal ion its doath-btow. Tho wnlnr, who wiis prMcnl at llio 
trial, Clin tiovor forgot Iho adniiwblo clnariioss and temporato fotvo with wliicli 
Jlr. Alison cftvo his ovidonco. 
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military forces of the district luul lioi'u ooiicciitnifcd in llu* 
metropolis of the West. 

About the same timo dislurbutici's of a niiieli liss serious 
cliaractcr occurred at Edml>nr}>'li, Ni'Weasfle, Maueliesler, 
and other placoH. Hut they were easily dealt with by the 
police; and, like the scenes in Loudon and (}las};o\v, by 
opening; the eyes of such of tbo conunuuity us hud uuyiliiiijj; 
to lose to the danglers of mob law, and lo llio sysicm wliich, 
as J\[r. Disraeli said in a speech aliout ihia lime, ‘ begins with 
fraternity and universal charily, and ends wilh Idoodslied uiid 
spoliation,’ they slrengtlicnetU he hands of (iovenimeul in I he 
coming stnigglo with the Clmrlists of Kngliind aiul Seolland, 
and the revolutionary party in rreland. 

By this time it was apparent that the Throne and ih<> (\>n- 
stitution bad a hold too deep upon llu* lieurts of Iho llrifish 
nation to leave any doubt ji.s to Iheir sluhilily* and »Sir 
Robert Pool only did jnstioe. to Ihe prevailing smiliinent, 
when, in the midst of those oeeurreni'es, ho wrote* |<» Huron 
Stookmar as follows {Denhwiii'diijhiUtin^ p. (120) 


‘ However torriblo the atovm of tlio momeid. niny appear lo Iho 
yomxger mea among ua, I am finuly pc-vsimdod that wo shall (ido 
it over, beoauao I beliovo that tho thue.s avo in our lavour, Ihat 
is, in favour of tho couso of couHlitatioiiiil froedom under Iho 
regis of Mouarohy. Thoroforo it now behoves us h.*ii, ii, 
laud to come forward as an cxejuplar, and to prove lo Knrep,. 


----- A jrMlVWI III nill-l 

ttint the uiounrolucal oousLitufciou is tho strongest bulwark 
genuine possible froedom.’ 


of 


As such an exemplar England was already being lu'hl 
up by the wiser spirits among the loaders of tho pt)ini](u' 
movement in Germany. Thus, for example, at a groat 
meeting, ^ at which 30,000 persons assemblocl, on tho 2()(h of 
March, in and around the old Castle of Hoidelborg, Horr 
M oloker contrasted our condition with that of Franco in those 
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‘ Do not',’ lio said, ‘ misliiko lii-oiieo for lilicrty, nor snp-]ioso that 
l)oc'i\nsci inticli imisl bo roniodollcd, all imibl be ovcrl,urucil. . . . 
Look to Frjiiic’c ! Rbo now, for ilie soconil tliiie, possossos that 
loriii of {Toverinnont in wbicli alono, nopordingf to some, Irno 
fu'odoin is io be found. Wliab bus she gained by it F What is 
her })rc>&oiit oondition F 'Wliiit lior future prosjieets P To say 
tho least, they are not oncoinnging. . . . But regaid iho present 
couililioii of liliigland ! ’ ihe tpoalmras wter)n})led hy Uuiit- 

(h rs' of iip/ihiiiir.) ‘ Let her bo our model ; .slio bus ln7ig' enjoyed 
free institutions ; sho alono now i-emains unnliakoii by tho stoi-m 
whioh is howling nronnd, and it is to tier wo must look as onr 
model and one giiido I ’ 

Wliiit hiippened in Engliuul within the next few days 
was Hiillieient to prove licyond a doubt, if indeed any doubt 
could bav<‘ beiui outoituiucd, that the English people (to uso 
iluit umch-ul)iised phiiiso in its true sense) were lesolved 
that iioiK' of the advantages secured io thorn by their Cou- 
atitutioii should bo put in peril at tlio bidding of a faction. 
It bad been the object of I be Chartists to intimidate iho 
tfov('niinout by gross exaggomtions of their numbers, and by 
menaces of ineeiings which by tlieir magnilude bboiild 
render rcsistancci to their deiiiaiuls impossible. Their 
nuiubeisand orguuisai ion were too formidalde to bcdesjdsed; 
!Ui(l wlioii iliey aimoimced tJicir intention of a.saembling on 
Keuuiiiglon Common, on the 10th of April, to tl 10 number 
of 150,000, and of raarobiug to the. ITouses of Paiiiament in 
procession, with a monster Petition, whicli had been iwe- 
pariug tbrougbout tho country for some wecdcH, tho iimo was 
felt to have arrived for dealing decidedly with tho movemout. 

No one conld foretell what lamentable ocenrreneos might 
result from the concentration in the capital of so immouse a 
multitud(3. TMio danger was one which every good citizen 
could appreciate, and the weU-nlfected dotermined to take an 
aclive part in showing that they were not to be controlled 
by agitators or their tools. Accordingly they enrolled them- 
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selves to the numher of nol less than 170,000 as special eon- 
blahles, of whom Prince Louis Niii)i)h‘oii was one, for (he 
purpose of supportini* tlie regular civil fon*(>, or of acting, 
if this had become necessary, along with (he military. 
Neither can it he doubted, that they woidd lane acted 
with unrai4akeablc energy, had (he occasion arisen. Miit 
the measures of the Government were so well devised, (hat 
the day which had been apprehended ns likely to b<' oiu' 
of bloodshed and destruction passed olf wiihout disturbance. 
The (Ihiirtists assembled at Keniiingt on (’lonnnon.noi .'iOO.OOO 
strong, as alleged by IMr. Feargus O’Gonnor, their leader and 
chief speaker, (then hovering on the vtugi' of (hi‘ insanity 
which aft erwarcls overtook him,) but to the nunib('r of e('r- 
tainlv not more than 2.3,000. They had t la* wisdom to how 
to the intimation of the }iolice, that th<‘y would not lie 
allowed to cross the hridges in mass; and their monsli'r 
Petition, instead of being trimnphniifcly borne in procession 
to the doors of Pavliainout, was despatelKsl thillu'r hy bark 
streets in three common cahs, ami pn'sented to tlu' J louse of 
Commons in the usual manner. Tho haflled ])roeessionis(s 
had to find their way Imek to their homes in hroluui order iis 
best they might, and feeling that they had ])rovoked the 
mingled anger and contempt of that Kiiglish jteople whose 
political aspirations they professed to repn'S(>nt„ 

These feelings were not diminished when it eaino tt» he 
known, as it soon was, that Iho numhers who had mustered 
in proce.ssion did not exceed 8,000, while Mr. Feargus O’t’ounor 
stated them in his place in the House of Oommuns at half 
a million, and that the monster Petition, iuslisul of the 
5,700,000 signatures which he protested were attached to it, 
had in fact only 1,975,496 signatures. Of these', moreovei-, 
a very large portion were purely fictitious, having in iniuiy 
instances been copied by paid clerks out of local Direct, tiries, 
or swelled by the addition of the names of Her Majesty, tho 
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Duke of WellLugton, Sir Eobcrt Peel, and others of equally 
CliarLihb proclivities. 

When Llio day had passed, pooplc were half disposed to 
smile lit ihoir own fears ; but the relief with wliicli the 
tidings wore received throughout the kingdom showed how 
great was tlio alarm which luul beon generally felt. The 
day would have ended very differently, but that the Chartist 
leaders were aware how futih* any attempt to carry out their 
])laus of mischief would have beeuiu the face of the complete 
prccauUniis which had beon taken by the (ioverument. ‘ Yea,’ 
said the Duke of Wellington at Lord Palineral on’s, an evening 
or two before, in answer to the Chevalier Eunsou’s remark, 
‘ Your (Iraco will iuko ns all in charge, and London too, on 
the 10th?’ — ‘Yes, wo have taken our measures ; hut not a 
soldier or iiioco of artillery shall you see, unless in actual 
need. Should the force of law, the mo\ml.ed or unmounted 
police, be overpowered or in danger, then the troops shall 
advance — then is their time 1 But it is not fair on either 
sido to call them in to do tho work (»f police ; the mi litary 
must not ho confounded with tlio iiolioo, nor merged in Ihe 
police’ — {JJuiiaen's Memoirs, ii. IVd.) ‘ 

‘ The Duke must ho happier lo-<lay, 1 think,’ Sir Iluherl 
Gardiner wrote to tho Prince, on the lOLh, ‘than over ho 
was after any of his vieloricB. Tho people cheered him as 
ho came to his early post at tlio ITorso fJ uarda. It may be 
hoped this l.riunqdi of discretiim, to say tho least of it, must 
strengthen tho King’s powia- at lirusscds, as I fervoully hope 
it will coufomul people in other (piarters. God bless Her 
Majesty in every way ! Her subjects will deeply share the 
happiness Her Majesty and your Itoyal Tlighuess must feel, 
in knowing all tho evils of a fearful ohanco have boon so 
moroLMly averted.’ 

■* Xho aides-ilo-cnmp of iho Prince of Prnssift, now iho Emperor, wlio had 
fur tlio lima toon compollod lo loavo Bovliu, in doferonco to the popular 

TOT II. 7) 
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The Queen, yielding to the reprosoniiitionH of lu'r hlhus- 
ters that it was better the Court should he out of Jjoudon 
on the 10th, had retired with Prince AlbcM't to Oshonio 
two days before, and just tliroe weeks after the liirlli of the 
Princess Louise. On the llth she was able to write to King 
Leopold : — 

‘ Thank God ! The Chartist merting and jn'oepssioii liavc' 
turned out a complete failure. Tlio loyalty of the jx'ople 
at largo has been very striking, and their indignation at their 
peace being interfered with by such wanton and worthless 
men, immense.’ 

The same day a letter from the Prince hovv' (ho welconu* 
news to Baron 8tookmar. ‘We, ‘he wiites, ‘ tiad onv vevit- 
lution yesterday, and it ended in siaoki', London turned 
out some hundreds of special coristahles ; tJio li'oops were 
kept out of sight, to prevent the possibility of a collision, 
and the law lias remained triumphant. 1 hope this will 
read with advantage on tho Ooutineni. Ireland still looks 
dangerous.* 

‘What a glorious day was yesterday for Knghindl’ were 
the Prince’s words, in a letter of the hiiine dale to Ids 
Secretary, Colonel (afterwax-ds Sir Charles) Philips. ‘ How 
mightily will this tell all over the world I ’ 


elamorant hislniTuig actodvixU the Iroopa ne.iiiist (ho nmh tlic.vn, (vml whit 
were fresh from sreneb of revolunonniy violoiieo, oxiiroH-eil Hurai-ibo, nays 
JMiune Bnnbon, that she should hayo voiiturad lo ymlk in, St. ,riiuii«s'« (*avlc nu 

a® f dc-rlnred lier inal,ility to brliovo 

that ay diflturbanco oouU tuko placa Tho itiei.lonl, while it inilienl,*, |lu, 
rrevatogumMiiese, marks in a striking wmy tho wide conlrnslMvl.ich J-Jimland 
presented at that stormy time to thq oUior countrioe of tho Oontiimnt ^ 
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‘ IiiELAND still looks daufiicroTiH,’ ^¥l•oto the Prince, oji the llfh 
of April ; iind its condition at that momc'nt cc'rtairily caused the 
tiiwcniinent innch anxiety. T’hcy had lost iviv tinio in putting 
the Coercion liill of tlio last autiuim session in force. I’lio 
soarch for arms which it authorised met indeed with no great, 
success ; for they were either conveyed out of the proclaimed 
districts, or too avoII concealed for the police to trace. But 
tlio firmness shown by the Oovoniment had its usual effect. 
I'lio people, who hud hoon tajnporiiig with sedition, wore 
evidently cowed, and acknowledged tlioy must ho qul('t, ‘ us 
the law had now got above thejn.’ 'I’ho numhor of con- 
victions for crimo wliich were ohtainod was also satisfactory. 
At tho Jjimorick January assizes, the roll of caiscs suggests an 
ap])alling picture of tho eondltiou into which sociutiy hud 
I’allon, It included ten cases of murder, two of conspiring 
to murder, one of sidiciiing to murder, and two of shooting 
with felonious iutoiiL : but wituossos wore now found to B2)oak 
out, and juries to convict, and by the ond of January i ho 
Lord Li(!ut.onaut (Lord Clarondou) was aide to r(»iJort to Llm 
Grovernmout, that the Commissiou had boon most successful 
in bringing criminals to justice. 

Meanwhile tlio misery of tho country was great; famine 
and disease were doing their deadly work on all sides, and 
thousands were flying from starvation and death to England 
and Scotland, to swell the crowds of unemployed and 
struggling artisans, of whom unhappily there were already 
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too many there. Amidst so much aufrc-riiiff, it would huvc 
heen indeed surprising had not great hitlorness ol' heart 
existed among people who were hoing coiistiiiilly told, lliat 
their wretchedness was duo to the domination of an ali(>a 
race, and to the solfishnuas, neglect, and oppri'ssiou of their 
landlords. This state of feeling was not lilc('lyto du' out, 
under the stimtdanls that were being hourly a]ipli('d (o it hy 
many of those to whom the hulk of ihe people looked up as 
their political as well as spiritual leaders. Ilow jiiaddening 
these stimulants were, may ho eoncoivi'd, when a leading 
ecclesiastic of the Roman Catholic Cliureli did not lusilato 
to denonnee the, Herculean efl'oits whieh th(> (JovenimenI had 
made to mitigate t lie prevailing dist r(>sK as ‘ a moelo'ry of I lie 
poor law, which faltons fort'igu stipendiaries, and leaves 1 hi' 
native poor to starve,’ (Dr. MeJlale’s Ae//«r lo Lord John, 
Russell. Feast of iSV. Thomnn of Omlorhn 1 % 18-17) and 
the minor olorgy of tho same faith ki'fit up the irritation of 
thoir flocks hy lauguago 0 von more unmeasured. Nor wen* 
there wanting others, who, themselves regardless of (he i»ooi', 
yet took advantage of the prevailing destitution to organist' 
secret conspiracies, all of which had tlm ono ohjt'et of 
attacking the rights of proiwiiy, and realising Ihe ehi'i-ished 
Celtic dream of redressing tho wrongs of a ('oiupit'red rat't' 
hy establishing a new order of things, in which thost' who 
now occupied the land as tenants should for tho future hold 
it for themselves alone. 

Others there wore, known as tho party of Voung Irt'- 
land, who from very various motives were hent on st'vt'ring 
Ireland from the legislative union of the thrt'i' kingdoms, as 
the sole means of restoring the country to indepondoiioc' and 
prosperity. The holder spirits among tlieso thought that the 
time had now come for throwing off all disguise, and ae- 
comphshing their objects hy force. Thoir Dublin organ. 
The United InsJman, edited hy Mr. John Mitchel, spoko 
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out with no nncorlain voice. ‘Let the man amongst yon,’ 
was Jiis advice to the ])coplo, on the 4th of March, ‘ who haa 
no giin, 8('ll Ilia gannent to buy one. Every street is an ex- 
cellent shooting-gallery for disciplined troops ; hut it is a 
better clelile in which to take them.’ Minute instructions 
w('re given for overwhelming the soldiery with missiles of 
all kinds, ‘from the elevation of a parapet or Lop story.’ To 
sneh missiles as broken glass, for maiming horses’ feet, tho 
writer went on to say, ‘ revolutionary citizens add always 
bciling water or grease, or, better, cedd vitriol, if available. 
Moll cm lead is good, but too Aoilnahle; it should always he 
easti in hnllets and allowed to cool. Tho hoiiso-tops and 
spouts furnish in every city ahiindiuice ; but care should he 
taken, as they do in Paris, to run l,ho halls solid. You 
cannot ealcidato on a hollow ball, and that might bo tho 
very ono seleotocl for a fiold-officer.’ 

It was tho policy of tho Government to show forbearance 
towards political agitators to its utmost limits, so long as it 
could fool assured that tlie preservation of order was secure. 
Ilut this limit had now been reached. Pikes wore being 
actively manufactured and sold in Dublin with a view to a 
inenaeed vising, and every day tho Young Ireland party were 
proclaiming tlic'ir treasonable intentions in language of more 
open dofiauce. On the 2oth of March, Tli& United Irishman 
contained a letter addressed by Mr. Mitcliel to tho ‘ Earl of 
Glarondon, Her Majesty’s Executioner-General and Qoncral- 
llutcher of Tndand,’ in wliich ho said; ‘Whichever field of 
buttle you i»r('fer, the Queen’s Bench, or the streets and 
iields — whichever weapon, packed juries or whetted sabres — 
I trust, I believe you will now be stoutly mot, One party 
or the other must absolutely yield. You must put us down, 
or wo will put you down.’ Mr. Mitchel’s language at a 
meeting of the Irish Confederation in the Music Hall, 
Dublin, was even more unequivocal. ‘ I am accused,’ ho 
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said, ‘byilio Engjlisli Viceroy, of writing sodilioti ~1 will 
write more sedition; nay, I will f^o fajlln’r; it is iny in- 
tention to commit hipfh treason. I call,’ he, added, ‘ njuni 
everyone of those now pi-raout to eoniinit luf^li In'a'nin; 
and unless yon make up yomr minds to he slaves for ever, 
you must rise at an early day or early nij,dd, luiireli tlirouj>li 
that Castle, and tear down that liiij^lish thit^.’ 

On the same occasion spoochos of a no less innimimatory 
character were made by Mr. Me!iii,di('r and Mr. Hinii.h 
O’Brien — gentlemen who were at a Inter ]»eriod of the year 
to signalise tliemselvcs as the leaders of I lie ndielliou tliiis 
vehemently urged, but in which its leading ndvocide was In 
take no part, for by that time hfr. MileheJ wns n ImniKhi'd 
convict. The Government were* also well aware that at 
secret meetings, held nightlyiu ])uhliu, nieasiirc's wiu'e heiiig 
organised for upsetting the authorities. Annppi'al had lieeii 
made to Franco by the Irish ConfodoniUon--a si'Il-eonsti- 
tuted nucleus for a future Irish Parliammit — l,o nssisl. Ihem 
in establishing an Irish Itepublic, so that there' eoulil no 
longer bo any doubt as to the object of tlu' Oonfedi'ration. 
A deputation, with Mr. Srailh O’Brion at tlu'ir liead, bad 
gone over to Paris, openly boa.sting ‘ that they caino to claim 
what they were sure to obtain — the assist auco of titty 
thousand troops for Ireland.’ These hopes were exliiiguisln'd 
by M. Lamartine in language not to bo misundei’s! nod - 

‘We are at peace,’ ho said, ‘and wo wish to rc'inaiu so, witli 
the whole kingdom of Great Britain, and not with a part of it 
only. Wo believe anch a peace lo be honofieial and honourable', 
not only to Great Britain and li^anoo, but to tho wliolo Jiumau 
race. We will do no act, we will speak no word, wo will address 
no insinuation, at variance with the principles of Bio ri'ciprooal 
inviolability of nations which wo have proolaimod.’ 

To hesitate longer in taking decided measures to protect 
the loyal majority of Her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland was 
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impo3sil)lo ; and tlio country Imd ao uniaisbakeaUy shown its 
indignation and impatience at Lho braggart menaces and 
trcasonaldi* liarangnes of the Young Ireland party, that the 
G-ovennnent fcli. assured. Parliament would not liesitale in 
conforrjjig wliiitovor additional powers tliey might demand 
io cnalile Ihcni to grapple with the difficulty. Accordingly 
no time was lost in introducing into Parliament a Bill for 
ike more eflectual rojircssion of seditious and treasouahln 
proccodiiig’H. Its ohjools were twofold. It reduced certain 
oft'ouccs which had hitherto keen dealt with as treason to 
the minor ofi'eiico of felony; and it declared that for two 
years, and two years only, lho penalties of felony should 
apply to all perhons who, hy inihlishing or printing any 
writing, or hy open and avowed speaking, should seek to 
compass, imagine, or levy war against the Sovereign. kSir 
liohert Peel spoke with more than his usual fervour in sup- 
port of the moasuro. Amid the ringing che('rs of the House 
ho said: ‘ Of ihe fii'et part of this Act I cordially approve. 
I thiidc it is right that men who have not the dignity of 
traitors shall not cover themselves with tho ilhifaion thaii 
they are so. T wish to roduoo them to the position of felons,’ 
Not less warmly rocoivod wore tiro passages iu which ho 
spoke of the other purpiises of tho Act. ‘ In what I liavo 
road and witnessed within the last ton days,’ ho said, ‘ I 
think I see t-he proof that there is good reason for ap])ealing 
1 0 the Legislature to strengthen for a time the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Govormnont. Wo are told that fresh powers are 
not necessary, seeing the magnificent demonstration which 
Avas mode in this metropolis List Monday week. Yes ; hut 
tell those who made that magnificent demonstration that 
you are prepared to lake your sliaro in tho responsibility of 
preserving tho puhlio poace. Toll them, whose time is so 
valuable, and who made the severest sacrifices by the inter- 
ruption of tboir industry, and by tbeir personal exertions, 
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that you, the Govornmcnt, yon, the Lf*{>'iHlature, valiu' llie 
institutions of this country, and that you are deienniiu'tl to 
uphold them in all their leading principles, and U])()U their 
ancient foundations. And, so fiu- from dissai isfying, you 
■mil encourage those whose conduct you liave adinired to 
similar demonstrations of spirit and active exertions for (he 
futiu'e.’ 

The measure met with the cordial approval of holh 
Houses, and was passed rapidly through its various slag'C's. 
Eut before it had received tho Royal assent, tlie (iovorn- 
ment took action upon the existing law against (lu' iliree 
leading fomenters of Irish disiiiTection, and on tlu' 1 Rlh of 
April true Bills were found hy the grand jury against hlessrs. 
Mitohel, Meagher, and Smith O’Brien, for sodilnous praeiiet's 
tending to tho disturhance of the public peace. Tliis slej) 
did not indeed silence them in the interval i)reeeding ilx'ir 
trial; still it was obvious that they felt how their ae,! ion had 
been crippled by wliat they denoimeed as th(‘ ‘(lagging 
Bill.’ But their ambition of display, while yet they W('ro 
free to act, was fortunately the means of showing how lit.th* 
they coidd count upon harmonious action, (weu among (hose 
who were ready to join in their cry for repeal of tlu* Union. 
A soiree was announced to be held in their honour by the 
Saarsfield Club at Limerick, on tho 25)th of April. That 
city, however, was the stronghold of tho Old Ireland or 
O’Connellite party, who were working for tho samo ostensiblo 
end by men and measures of their own. An arl.icl(> reeenlly 
published in The United Trishmcimi had roused their indig- 
nation hy reflecting severely upon tho late Mr. O’Cniuuill ; 
they, therefore, determined that the soi/rSe should not tak(» 
place. A violent onslaught was made upon the htoro in 
which it was held, and in the atfray which ensued, Messrs. 
Mitohel, Meagher, and O’Brien were so sevevoly handled, 
that they had to claim the assistance of the police — that 
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polic(» whom they liad for months been urging their followers 
to destroy — to save their own lives from the vindictive fury 
of the rival faction 1 

About a fortnight afterwards, the trial of Messrs. Meagher 
and O’llrien, under the recent Act for the repression of sedi- 
tious speaking, took place. In botli instances tlie juries had 
to bo dismissed, as they could not agree upon their verdict. 
It was to their crcrlit, however, as well as some satisfaction 
to the G-overnment, that eleven jurymen in each case had 
wished to record a verdict of * guilty,’ only one being found 
to sliiit Ids eyes to tlm concluhive evidence for the Crown. 
When ]\Ir. Mitclicl’s trial came on, a few days afterwards, he 
was less fortunate. An unanimous verdict of guilty was ob- 
tained, and ho was sentenced ( 27 th April) to transportation 
for fourteen years. Tho same evening he was sent off by 
sea to Spike Island, in the Cove of Cork, to await the arrival 
of tho convict ship, which was to convoy him to Bermuda. 
Lord Clarendon had accepted Ins challenge, and put him 
down. 

Tho conviction of Mitchol, while it struck dismay to tho 
lioarts of his iraraediat 0 followers, led to a violent explosion 
of rage on tho part of tho disaffectod throughout England, 
who had boon looking forward to a snccossful rising in 
Ireland, as tho signal for a shnultanoous outbreak in most 
of tlio chief towns on this side of the Channel, To what 
lengths they wero prepared to go may bo inferred from tlie 
fact that one of their many designs for pillage and destruc- 
tion was to set fire to tho ships at tho Liverpool Docks, and 
to tho factories at Manchester. But of all these the Govern- 
ment had complete information, and they wore prepared to 
strike at tho heart of the conspiracy on a moment’s notice. 
So soon as the fact of Mitchel’s conviction became known, 
violent meetings of (Jliartists and Repealers were held in 
London, at which proposals were made to march with 
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arms ia their hands on linckinffhmn Palaco to doiiiiind 
that he should he set at liberty. Thcst' uiohs canK' iul.i) 
conflict with the police, hut without iiuy M-rioiirt rosnll. 
Writing to Baroa Stoclcinar, the Prince says of tlicir ])r().. 
ceedings : — 

. We have Chartist riots every uiglit, which result in 
numbers of Ijrokeii heads. The orgaiiisaliou of thi'se iK'ople 
is incredilde. They have secret sigiialsj aiiil eorrespoud from 
town to toAvn hy means of carrier pigeons. In l/oiidon fliey 
are from 10,000 to 20,000 strong, which is not iniu’li mil. of a 
popidatioii of two millions; hut if tiny eonhl, hy meaus of 
their organisation, throw theinscives in a. hody upon any onc' 
point, they might 1x3 successful in a ruiijHla-nKihi, Up lo 
this tiiuo tlioy liavo hecui dealt witli only Ihrongh flie police ; 
and if it is possihlo <0 keep (hem in elu'clc wilhont inilifary 
force, the troops will oeiiainly not Imj allowed t(» eoine inlo 
conflict with them. The loyalty of the country on I lie whole 
is, huskies, very great; and it is im]iossihle, so far as the 
person of the Sovereigu is concerned, that il. Hhoiihl ever he 
greater. 

‘ Buckingham PoIbou, OUiMay, 18i8.' 

Notwithstanding the manifest impntieuoo and iudigualrimi 
everywhere shown throughout the country against an agita- 
tion, the miaohievous ohjoots of which if, was im])os,dhle to 
doubt, its ramifications were too wide and its li'adevs toe 
unscrupulous to forego thoir purposes without a furl, her 
struggle. London, MancheBtor, SteokporL, Oldham, hiver])ool, 
Birmingham, and other places were for a tliiio i brown into 
excitement hy the assemblage of multitudos, who wore only 
kept from becoming dangerous by the onorgolio nu'iisures of 
the Government and the looid authorities. Nor were these 
tumultuous gatherings brought to an end until soveml of 
the most conspiouous of their leaders had been arrested, and 
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tlie futility of tlioir plans domonstratod even to tliemselvos 
hy the diselosurc, iu the coiirsc of tlio trials which followed, 
of the fact tliat thei]' most secret dclibcTations were instantly 
made kiunvn to ihe authorities hy more than one of their 
most trusted associates. 

It. will tliua he seen, that it was not alone the state of 
affairs on the Continent, which at this time filled the minds 
of tlie Qneeu and Ih'iiico with anxious thoughts. They wore 
nel for a moment diwiiiieted as to the national loyalty. Jlnt 
it was iinposHihlfi for them to see wifhont many ,1 pnii" the 
distress under which the country was labonrinff afiffravated 
hy tho nueasiness which these turhident proceedings were 
ealeulaf/ed to exoife. ‘Conunorce,’ tlu' Prince wrif(‘.s to 
Htockmar, on tho 29th of April, ‘ is at a dead lock, and manu- 
factvu'os dopvoHSod 5 numhers of (uliKcns are out of work, and 
tho prospects of tho revenue arc gloomy.’ ►Still, amid so 
mneh to alarm and to depress at home and abroad ; with tin' 
eyo bi'nfc on every detail of Avhat was happening or surmised, 
that Avas funiishcrl not merely hy his private corres})un(lonee, 
Imt hy tho Govornmenf despatches, tlu' Priuee never ‘ hated 
one j<it in heart or hojie, hut steered right ouAvard,’ in full 
relifineo tlnil tlie soniid heart of tho nation Avonld carry it 
through every emergency. 

The brief sUiy at Oshorno,' which had hocn dictated hy 
mioc'rtiiinly iis to what might happen on the 1 0th of April, 
AA’ith tho pleasant rural pursuits hyAvhich tlnjir oth(!r labours 
could tlu'i’o be relieved, camo to an end on tho 2nd of May. 

' * Doing -with Princo Alliorl ami (ho Quoon,’ MiidiiTno BuriBon Araitoa, oji tho 
owi'iiou of ft visit liy hor lumlsiml io OhIiodio iit this timi', ' is olvays a lofrcsh- 
monl to IhiiiHon. Tho symvftthy ivml inlowsL villi Avliich tlioy locoivo iind on- 
cimi'ftgo ftll liis luitiiouriiigs is ns romiirkahlo in itself as it is rare; ftnd his 
ennwionsness of (ho iiisiglil ami jurlginenl of Princo Alliort grows in proportion 
O') ho booomos hoUor aquuiiitod with Ms manner of Lhinlcing oa various sab- 
Jocts,' — Simon’s Memoirs, it 178. 
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‘We are going to town to-day,’ 1, ho Qiioi'n writoB to King 
Leopold, ‘ with great regret, iifl tho oceupatimi of fiirming, 
gardening, planting, improving, &e. is so very sootliing, and 
does one’s wearied, worried mind so nmeli good.’ ‘Albeit,’ 
Her Majesty adds, ‘is my constant pride atul admiration, and 
his cheerfulness and courage are niy great, comfort and Hatis- 
faotion; but, believe mo, I am often very sad.’ (irave and 
earnest, as the general current of the I’rinee’s Itiougbls at. lids 
time was, the admirable gift of humour which iK'ver failial liim, 
no less than the ‘wise cheerfulness’ (to use W'on Is worth’s 
happy phrase) of a mind that had disciplined itself to lake a 
broad and patient view of tho vieiasitudes of life, stood him in 
excellent stead at this lime, and helped t.o snstaiu the sjiivits 
of Her Majesty, and of others a Imnl him, upon wlimu 1hey 
acted as a salutary tonic. ‘Tl is ]ie,’tlio ()ueen writes iii 
another letter to her unelo at this jioriotl, ‘ wlio always niaJs'es 
dear Viotoiro (the Duolicss of Nemours) (piilo merry, wlieti 
she comes here. Ho has tliat happy gift of eonslaiil. eh('(*i'- 
fulncBS, which is a treasure in these times.’ 

In tho midst of his TnuHifarions oeeupatioim at, this 
period, the Prince had found time to ad!)])t tho ruusie of 
a chorale, which he had written some* years before, to the 
hymn 'In life’s gay morn ’ (now well known as llie‘(|o|ha 
tune’) for the service at the christening of tho Princess 
Louise. This ceremony took place on tho l.Hh of May, 
in the Private Chapel of Buckingham Piilaw', wlu'u tho 
Princess received the names of Louiso Cavolino Aihuvta, the 
leading name of Louise being given after Lliat of tin* Prince's 
mother, and of the Queen of the Belgians. It was followed 
by a state banquet, in honour of tho occasion ; and Iho wholo 
month, in which the birthdays of both tho Queen and of tho 
Princess Helena fell, was enlivened hy an unusual number of 
court balls and receptions. That the hearts of tho royal 
hosts should often have been very heavy in the midst of 
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these gaieties was but natural. That they wore so, a few 
words in a letter to tlie Queen from her sister, tlio Princess 
Ilohenloho, show very clearly. ‘For the birthday of dear 
little Helena,’^ the Princess writes, ‘ accept my best wishes. 
I can well understand how the foies, balls, &c. you have to 
give are rather a burden to you this year, instead of an 
!imuscm('nt as they were in other times. When we know 
ihose we love, or are interested in, are in sorrow or danger, 
tlu'se gaiotios become quite a duty to perform, the mi nd 
being occu])iod with far different tilings.’ 

li'i’fim the same kind hand came the following birthday 
gri'oting to the Queen. What comfort must not its simple 
loving words and trust havo brought into the stillucss of the 
royal ehamber I — 

'Stult{,Mrfc,M,iy IB, 1818. 

‘ l/ot mo wish you joy and happiness for your birthday. 
You well know what my love and attachment for you are ; 
theroforn my prayers for yoim happiness arc every day the 
same ; hut with delight I take advantage of every occasion 
upon which I can repeat to you, how true and warm my 
feelings are for you. How coidd they be otherwise for a 
sister, such a dear kind sistor as you havo ever boon to me ? 
T’hauk God, ilu're never came a shade over our affection in 
sad days, as in hapjiy ones, which we havo passed in our 
lives ; and now these hard, trying times will only add, if it 
is [lossible, to my gratitiulo and affection for you 5 and I feel 
that your sympalhy and kinduoss is as warm as it ever was 
for us and our children, which you havo shown us more than 
once lately, and for which wo are most deeply grateful. 

° Tt is II 10 iiifiuit. Princess Helena, wlio appears in Ihe arms of the Queen, 
in the porlriiit wliicli forms the frontispiece of the prosont volume. Lady 
Lylli-llou {►ivos oni> of her admirable worJ-pioturcs of tlio young Princess in a 
loUor of Ibis period : ' It is ehoory to got my frequent poops nt Princess Ilelon, 
who is nil iniiigo of life ill its primo ; . . . . lior cheeks like full-blown roses, 
-lid bor 11080 like a bud.’ — Pdvate Oorret^ondenie above cited, p. 308, 
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‘May it be tbe will of Uic Alinif>biy iliat llu' hlorins iluil 
are raging in Europe pass by your doiiiiiiioiw, as ihcy liavc 
done until now, without Klnikiiig llu‘ fouiidai ions of I lie laws 
and constitution, and wi( bout Iroubliug tlie minds of your 
faithful subjocts, as those of our conntryuu'u are put out of 
the right way in so lairieiitablc a manner, making il almosii 
impossible for any scuaiblc man to k(*c‘]) lo his post I ’ 


An opportunity arose, during this inonlh, for ihe I’liuee 
to take the position before ihe world, which lie at'terwaids 
occupied Avith so much honour, as tlie advocai(‘ of measiin's 
for improving the condition of tlio labouring clasM's. Kour 
year’s previously he had iostitied luHintercst in (li(> sulpccl,- 
one that always lay noarcst tt» Ids heart, by Ixa-omiiig 1 , In- 
President of tho Society Avhich bad been esliiblislieil witli 
this special object. Tho Society, in tlio nu-auwhile, liad been 
making its way steadily but slowly, for public al/leiilitni liad 
yet to bo awakened to tho importuuco of tin- subject ; and it, 
was considered by Lord Ashley and otlu-rs of its ai-ltvi- pro- 
moters, that tho appearance of the Prince in tho (-liair at a 
public meeting to advocate its interests at this time! might, 
be attended with excellent resvdts. Tho Prince^, ev('r i-(-iuly 
to show ‘his sympathy and interest for that class of our 
community which has most of tho toil, and least of tlio (-11- 
joyments of this world,’ » at once foil in with tlu-ir vic-ws. 
But it became a question wliethoi- his appearanco on tlu- 
platform of a public meeting, even for so boiiovoleut a jiur- 
pose, might not provoke some unseemly demon stratiou ou 
the part of the noisy demagogues, who were then making 
themselves conspicuous by their tirades against monarchy 
and the upper classes. The Princo had no appruhonsious 
himself upon the subject. Some members of the Govoni- 


• His own words in his speech at the mooting of the Soeiely, 1 8tb. May, 18-18. 
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uicnt, liowever, luul, and it was only after considerable dis- 
cussion tliai ibcso scruples wore overcome.^ 

Accoriliugly, the Vriuco took the chair at a public meeting 
on the 18 th of May, and made it tho occasion for the speech, 
which first fairly showed to tlie coiintiy what he was. Only 
now are wo beginning to carry out effectively the principles 
whicli were there indicated, and the whole speech may still 
bo referred to with advantage by all who take an interest in 
this not tho least imjiortaut of social questions. Its leading 
idea was, that although the Society, or individuals acting in 
its spirit, uiiglit cstablisli examples and models in the way 
of model lodging-houses, loan funds, and land allotments, 
to show what, and liow, practicaiile improvements might bo 
(‘fCcoted, yet that ‘ any real iinpiovement nanst be the result 
of tho exertion of tlio working people tlicmsclvos.’ The 
want of what is noodful to increase tlieir comfort, to protect 
their liealth, t<t rais(' themselves in the social scale, must not 
only bo felt , but. it must begot the resolution to remove it 
by the eidture, the self-denial, and the energy, which are at 
the bottom of tho sueeoss of thoso in the scale above thorn, 
whose prosperity tliey too often envy, without striving to 
attain. At tlio saiuo timo, it was the duty of the rich, 


* tVlicn tlio oljjpcUou iTOH flrfct raiuetl t» tho riinco’s uppoiiring nt this 
mooliiig, hi) wroto to Lout ABhloy t23r)l Apnl) : ‘I suicoely nigret it, hecanso 
it will 1)0 dilllciilt to luul aiiothor IwconiioR opportunity lor oxprPBoing tho 
Atntire iiiUiut whioli tho Quooii and myoolf fool lor tlio wolfuro iiud comfort of 
tho ^vorltin{^ eliishOH.’ 'J'o Lord John Itiiowll ho wrote (20th Ai)ril): *Tho 
hook wl)i)‘h you scut mo owOiinly ohowB gn.il diopohitlou on tho part of oomo 
iniBohiovoua folks to attack tho lloyal family ; Imfc UiiB r.ithcr fnrnisheB mo 
with ono roaBou moro for iittonding tho mooting, and Bhowitigf to those who are 
thus to ho misguided, that tho Royal femily are not mowly living upon tho 
oiiniings of tho people (as thoso puhlicalioiib try to ropresent) witliuut earing 
for tho poor liihouvoi'b, hut that they nro anxious ahoul thoir wolfaro, and 
roiuly to (io-oporate in any sehomo for the amolioratiou of their condition. IVe 
mny jiossobs these foolings, and yet tho mass of the people may be ignorant of 
it, hoenuao they have novor hoard it expressed to them, or seen any tangible 
proof of it.’ 
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‘ tliose who had capital to invest,’ to concur iti helping those 
who helped themselves. The lutiei' would n'ap their n'wiird 
in their improved domestic comforts, while the ciipiiiilisls, 
who helped to raise dwellings of the right kind for (he 
lahoiiring classes, would find that they did so ‘ wil h ])U)lit aiul 
advantage to themselves, at the samt' timo that they are dis- 
pensing those domestic comforts to their poorer l)r('Lhr(‘n.’ 

These ideas, now worn into merest coiiiinoii|ilite(‘h, came at 
that time with all tho force ofnovclty upon the ears of a pul)Iic 
always slow to cuter upon works of social improvemcnl, until 
forced into them hy the pressure of personal discomfort or of 
social danger. They had the best effect upon the W(»rkiiig' 
classes themselves, who, from that time, fdt that (hey hiid 
no truer friend than the Prince. Other piissagi's of (ht 
Prince’s speech, upon this occasion, were no h>ss si liking; 
none more so than those in which he ouforees the triilh, the 
neglect of which is fraught with so much peril to Ihe idli- 
mate interests of the working classes tluunsclves, I/hat dis- 
aster must ensue on any attempt to foment an nnliigonism 
between labour and capital, or any avliitrary iii(<‘rlereuee 
between employer and employed : 

‘Depend upon it,’ said tho Prince, ‘the intpori'sls of classes 
too often contrasted are identical, and it is only igiioi’anco which 
prevents their uniting for each otlier’s advantage. 'I’o disptd 
that ignorance, to ahoAv how man can help man, notwilhslauding 
the complicated state of oivELsod society, ought to ho tho aim of 
every philanthropic person; but it is more peculiarly tlio duty of 
those who, under the blossing of Divino Providoiico, enjoy Hlalloii, 
wealth, and education. 

‘ Let thorn bo careful, howovKr, to avoid any diotaiorial inicr. 
ferenco with labour and omploymout, Avliioh frighlmia away 
capital, destroys that freedom of thought and iudopondouco of 
action which must remain to every ouo if ho is to work out his 
own happiness, and impairs that oonfidonco under which alono 
engagements for mutual honefit are possible. 
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‘ Goil liaH croalod inaii imperfect, anil loft liim with many 
wants, as it were to atimnlato each to individual exertion, and 
to make all fool that it is only by united oxorlions and eoinbined 
action that theso imporl'eelions can he supplied, and these wants 
satisfied. This presupposes sclf.i-clianco and confidence in each 
other, fi’o show the way how theso individual oxortioiis can he 
directed with the pfreatest benefit, and to foster that coiifidonce 
upon which the readiness to assist each other depends, this Society 
deems its iao.st sacred duty.’ 

Theso were golden words, and peciilinvly well-timed. 
With what satisfaction they were hailed throughout the 
country, a letter four days afterwards from tlie Queen to 
Earon Stockmar does not exaggerate in saying: ‘Meyer’ 
(the Prince’s librarian) ‘ will tell you that the Prince made a 
speecli on 'J’liursday which has met with more general admi- 
ration, from all classes and parties, than any speech I re- 
member.’ 

Writing himself, tlio same day, to his mental foster-father 
at Coburg, the Prince rays : — 

‘ . . . Wo are quite well, and Monarchy never stood higher 
in England than it does at tliis moment. 

‘Last Tlnirsday I presided at the groat meeting of the 
Society for improving the Condition of the Lahoiiriug Classes. 
I enclose my speech, which hiis been a great succobs.’ 


TOL. II. 


B 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tub E>tale of affairs in Gormaiiy al Ihis time niii.Tirally 
engaged miicli of the Pi ince's attention. Jlo had looked to 
the King of Prussia, as wo have seen from the renuirkahh' 
Memorandum (anie, vol. i. pp. 439-44.()) which ho had 
submitted to the King in HeptcmlKU', 1847, io take' ihe lead 
in a comprehensive measure of reform, which would satisly 
the craving for the twofold objects of ri'iiri'scniiitivc inslilu- 
tions, and of national unii.y, Avliich tlu' Prince foresaw was 
rapidly becoming irrepressible. He had then said, thai if 
Prussia declined ‘ to undertake the gnidanco of a moih'rato 
and systematic German development, the vital forces of Ihi' 
nation, driven onwai'ds hy the pressure of the times, will 
find some irregular vent for themselvi's, and produce con- 
vidsions of all sorts, tlie final issue of which no power can 
foresee.’ The warning, not the only one addressed hy the 
Prince to his royal correspondent at Rorlin, had not hi'cn 
taken, and the crasli had come. 

The King of Prussia had so long walked in the h'ading- 
stringa of Mettemich, and was so deeply imbued with llm 
spirit of Absolutism, that his syinpatliies with the Constitu- 
tional movement were apt to evaporate in senilinoutal 
eloquence. After the fall of Cracow ho had entered into a 
fresh compact with Russia and with Austria, to make coimuon 
cause against the agitation for reform by which Europe 
had been for some time so deeply stirred. Tho [’riuco had 
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done luH boat io inspire liiiu -wiLh more lihernl views, and lo 
allow liim iliiil, tlie true interests of Germany wore identified 
with those of Knpfland, as the great Protestant constitutional 
monarehy in Europe, lie liad also urged upon him, that 
the days wi're gone by when Sovereigns could make alliances, 
without taking into account the feelings of their people; 
and that any attempt to support Austria in the crusade, 
which jMett-ernieh in 1847 had menaced against the Libend 
movement beyond the Anstrian territories in Italy, would 
probably lead to a pro! meted European war. The following 
letter from llaron 8 tockinar to the Prince (lltli March, 
1848) shows how truly the I’rinco had prognosticated the 
probable course of events : — 


‘ In a letter which I have received from Silesia, dated the 
2nd March, this passage occurs : — “ Sliall we strike for 
Austria, in order io preserve Italy for her? Mvery one 
answova this cpiestion in the negative, and says. Let Austria 
help herself as she can, and let her lose Lombardy if slit' 
must. This state of feeling is Uic fruit of the policy which 
Austria has for years pursued and practised in Gc'rrnany. 
We have no ay ni])athy for Austria and still less for Rusaih. 
Towards the former wo are indiirerent, to the latter wo have 
a decided dislike. In addition to tliis wo believe thai, the 
alliance of J’russia with Austria and Russia will only help to 
acceh'rato a general war. Will Eauucc, will England stand 
patiioully by, if Prussia and Russia join in upholding tlio 
Austrian system in Italy ? The l*rovisional (lovennnout in 
Paris has already declared that Kruucc will not do so. Just 
heoauKo of the danger of a gencr’al war, people in Silesia are 
desirous of another line, of policy for Prussia, one independent 
alike of Vienna and St, Pct,ersburg — in a word, a common 
undersianding and alliance with England. Would not 
Prussia, Germany, and England be strong enough to com- 
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mand respect for a well-weiglied and gfrnvo declaration in 
support of peace ? ” &o. 

‘ Tlicse words from Prussian Silesia llunsen onj^lii to iiik(‘ 
in one Land, and in flic oilier the letier of the Prince in 
1846 to the King of Prussia.' I cannot now recall I lie picein' 
ierms of tliat letter, but T lliink it coniaiiis a passage which 
speaks of the sense of jnslieo as differenily developed in 
different nations, and how lu-ohahlc it is that in the next 
great European ciisis this difference will heenme iironiineni, 
and politically of moment, lus (lovernmenlH whieli rnaki' no 
account of lliese differences will no longer he allowed io 
enter npoti alliances at will. If this h(> so, tlien is that 
letter also a prophetic voice, even althongh ii has bi'ini lifted 
up in the wilderness. 

‘ lull Mareli, IStfi.' 


In his Memorandum of Hopt ember, 1847, the Prince had 
expressed a somewhat sanguine \'ic‘W tliof- progress was being 
rapidly made by the minor Sovereigns in liberalising Iheir 
local administrations. What had now occurred, however, 
showed how little this was ilie case. The people had risen, 
and either coerced or expelled their rulers ; hut, having 
never learned the value of that inoderal ion which grows out 
of the habit of political freedom, they had either rushed iuh) 
wild excesses, or sought to reconstitute themselves in ac- 
cordance with extravagant theories, which could only result 


• Ko timft or copy of this Ictlor, on wiiich Stocfcmor on nmro thnii ono 
otcasion l.iys thn griMtest stress, luw boon found iunnng tho I’niipo’s piuievH, 
It Tvns not until 1847, the year .iltor it was wiilteu, Unit !ho Priiicii bi'cim llio 
aysteui, winch lio continuod till his dcuUi, 1111011 it wfw Uilton up nml enii- 
tiniied by ^6 Quoon, of prcsorTing nnd cUihsifylug in sijpimilo volmnos 
copio, of all importuut Shite papers, all priv.ito com'sponclonoo, luomoranda 
of important intorviews with Ministers, and other doenmonts rolativo to public 
affiurs, foreign or domestic, so that Her Majesty and himsolf could at any 
tinio with the greatest ease refer to tho essential dotails of any piist trnuH- 
acton. These yolumes tho Prince indexed witli his own hand, prefixing a 
precis of the contents to every volnme. * " 
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ill failtii'O and disasi,fr. Tiie Prinae liad also luiped to lie<fet 
unity of national purpose and action by rostoriiig vitality to 
the Diet. Eut the time for this Imtl passed. Witli tin* 
whole country in convulsion, what hope could bo entertained 
of such a reorg;auisation of the Diot, as could only have 
resulted from a calm spirit of mutual sacrifice and concession 
on the pait of both rulers and people in the several Stales? 

The double, task wliicli llie Germans had set Ihomselves 
was now to bo grappb'd with by a people, rich in theoretical 
notions, hut witli no practical training- in political life, and, 
above all, with no authoritative guide either in monarch or 
in statesman, to whom they could look with confidence in the 
toilsome and complicated struggle for individual liberty and 
national independence. Wliat might have boon expected 
ensued. Pi-ojoot followed upon project, debate upon debate ; 
until, ovarborno on the ouo hand by demagogues, whose ends 
wore best sorvod by the continuance of confusion, or thwarted 
on the other by the jealovrsy or selfish prejudices of the rival 
powers, those who had entered on tlie work of regoncralion 
fullest of hope fell back from it in utter weariness of heart. 
Tlicir last hope vanished, wlieu atlcr the majority had come 
round to the view, that the best cliauco of uniting the thirty- 
two millions of Germans into one great nation lay in placing 
the rmperial Crown in the hands of the King of Prussia as 
the head of a consolidated State, Kis Majesty rejected tlie 
proffered crown, because it was offered to liim by the nation, 
and not by the Jb-incos, whom nlono his principles permitted 
him to regard as the depositarios of power. 

Ill Germauy, the great body of the peoide, it was soon 
apparent, had no desire to abolish either monarchy or aiis- 
tocraey; but limy were bent on placing both under Con- 
stitutional rostrictions. On the other hand, there was there, 
as elsewhere, a skong party ivhose aim was to establish a 
system of republics, and who were prepared to effect it. by 
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the most dedpoiatc raoauf.. 'llw* Coiistilutioiiiil, or Old 
Ijiberal party in Houtli-Wcbiern Gcrinany, Imd ai tlio oiiisot 
obtained tbu upper liand, iuidiheyliiid introdiiec'd uiiilbrinHy 
and moderation into th(s domaudu niade by ilu‘ ]K>()pl(> oil 
the governments of the individual Slides. Tliih done, they 
addressed themselves to the question of Natioiuil lieprehen- 
tatiou. On the Sth of Mai-ch lifty-one eliii'f men of Uie 
party, including the most distinguished luoinbi'i's of l/lu' 
Opposition of the different Chamliers of I’ni'-sia, Haviiriii, 
Wiirtemberg, and other Stak'S, met at Ih'idelherg. 'I’lieir 
resolutions were chiefly confined to iibstniet, pi'oposi- 
tions of general policy ; but one, whieh was voted to lie of 
imperious necessity, was for the a])pointtnent ‘ of a lte])re- 
sentative Assembly chosen by all the German Htates in jiro- 
portion to tlieir nuinhers, as much for tlu‘ pur[)OHO of 
averting all danger, external or internal, as for develo))iug 
the energy and prosperity of the country.’ With a view to 
this they appointed seven of their nuiubor a comini tlet* to 
draw np the scheme of a general Parliament, anti a Pre- 
liminary Assembly or Vm’-Farlammt was convoked for 
the SOtli of March at Frankfort to rccoivo their report. 

This was the first step towards aettiirg up in opposition tio 
the old Federal Diet, which representcil merely dynast io in- 
terests, a new popular central power iii a parliamentary form. 

On the day appointed, the Vor-Parlamont met in the 
Paulus Kirche at Frankfort, and to them all eyes wore for 
the time directed. Their first resolution was one wliicli soon 
led to hostilities with Denmark, for it dealt with Seliloswig, 
which for two centuries bad formed part of the Danish domi- 
nions, as tliotigh it already formed part of the (rcrmaii Con- 
federacy, and directed the Chamber there to send deputies to 
the approaching National Assembly.® Their next, following 

* The Diet, who were in fUl sympiithy with tjio ■Vor-Parliimoia in tliii 
matter, on tho 4th of Apiil directed the Kiiw of Prussiiv to ta''c npi.iv i 
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the recommpnflation of the CommiLtoo of Seven, (h'chired 
that the old J'Vderal Diet should be superseded by a central 
authority, as the head of an Imperial Diet, to bo composed 
of an Upper and Ijowcr Chamber. A strugj^le was made by 
1,he loaders of tlio extreme party io carry a vote in favour of 
a groat German republic ; and afterwards, having fiiilod in 
this, to liavo the sittings of tlie Vor-Parlaraout declared per- 
manent.'' But they wero overruled by large majorities, who 
were much influenced by the fact Unit the Diet had already 
conceded the demand for the meeting of a great National 
Assembly, ■which was to bo convoked for an early date, ‘ in 
order to arrange the Gorman Constitution betwoen the 
governments and the people.’ Tlie Diet had also conciliated 

mPftsuMR in thoir nama, to support tlia pnrty in Heliloswig who Iinil Ihro'wn off 
thuir ulloBianco to Donmark and transforrc'd it to tho Gcrmnn Coufi-rtoration. 
Noilhor Vor-I’arlnmont uor Diot had tlio nmtorial forces nl thoir disposal to 
hear down rosistanco to any of thoir views; and (ho Mcourso (luis taken to 
Horlin showed very plainly thnt in settling (ho fnturn Constitution of Germany 
nothing oould be done without tlio eoneurroneo of Prussia, ns (ho gronlcsl 
military power in Germany. Prnssu niisworod promptly (0 tho appool. 
Its army wore onger for action, and soraothiiig bad (o bn done to oomiionssto 
tliom for tho wound to their foolings inflicted by tho coiidiiol, of tlio King ivftor 
thoir oflbeth in his dofouco on the 10th of Mareh. Por him, too, a onmpaigii 
in the Dnchics, popular ns it was through all Germany, was tho host curd ho 
could play to icsturo tlio prestigo which ho bad lost by his ill-ndvisod con- 
couions. 

* Tho Hupublicau pnrty, under the lendorship of two mushroom notabilities, 
TIockcr and .Struve, immudialoly nftorwnnlB tried to rouso tho Gormans of tho 
, South and West in support of thoir views. Riots took place in Stutlgort, 
llnmbcrg, (iassel, and hlnnnhoim. The diiof strongth of tho party was in tho 
Jluchy of Radon, wlioro thu troops hod became infucted witli republican ideas. 
Rut tbo troops of tho othor adjoining Slates stood firm. Tho Topuhliottn fi'oe- 
corps, ill-diseipliiiod and badly led, wars soon dofoatod, and by tho end of 
April order was restored. ‘ Tho miserable cowardly behaviour of tho flwe- 
oorps,’ says Wolfgang Moiizol, ‘ who wore only good for making rows, for 
shouting, swilling, and pillaging, but 'who would not fight, made tho Ropublie 
from thu outset at onen iinpossiblo and Tidicnlous.’ — Gesohtoiie ddriittsteii 
Viersig Jalire (181 0-60), ii, 211. After Uocker and Struve had boon disposed of, 
a body of h'ronoh Ropublicans, from 800 to 1,000 strong, crossed the Rhine, but 
wero ignominiously routed by half a company of WiiTfcombergats, Herwegh, 
their loader, escaped, hidden behind Uio leotborn apron of a gig, driven by his 
wife 
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the popular party by (IcLcriuiuiufy that the sovc'ral State's 
should bo reprosouted at Ihoir delihoral ions, each by a se'pai'ate* 
deputy. The further proceedings of the Vor-barlamont 
were confined to sottliu}' the tights and forms which were to 
regulate the elections for the coming Assembly, alter whicli 
they broke up, leaving at Frankfort a permanent, uomiuitt('e 
of fifty to act until the 18tli of May, on wliich day tlie 
National Assembly was to meet. 

Tho Prince, to whom the problem now to las solved was of 
the deepest interest, embodied liis solntion of it in a plan for 
the reconstruction of Germany, whicli he eoinjileted l)ythe 
28th of March, and despatched to tho Uouits of Austria, 
Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria. It assumed Unit Austria was 
to form part of tho Consolidated Emjiin', at (lit! liead of 
which there should bo an Emperor, cither eloeU'd for life or 
for a term of years, wlio should wield tho control, leaving t,o 
the various States their own mdeiKsudont action, excc'pL in 
matters purely imperial.'* To Baron SLockmar ho st'uL a copy, 
with the following letter ; 


‘ Dear Stockmar — ^To-day I send you a plan for the. now 
Germany, as 1 picture it to myself. It is tlio duty of ovory 
German to contribute his quota, that soinethiug good may 
come out of the discussion. 1 do not like the Heidelberg 
project at aU, neither do I like Mold’s. If you think widl of 
mine, pray adopt it, and endeavour to find an o])ouing for it. 
Something must be ci<we, and that quickly, otherwise down 
will fall the fabric, whoso foundations have already been 
seriously shaken. 


Tlia Friuco's plan ia said, liy Uaion Stockmiir's biugraplior, to lliivo bri'ii 
putlibhcd, togetliov with dm ruiuiu'ks of tlw King of Priibsui upon it, at Htiltt- 
gdi't in 1867, in a patnphlut cntitloJ ‘Tha (iurmau Qiieslioii Kxplaitiod' 
{ZuTii PeniatidnUB der Deut^cJisii "Wo liavu not, hovrovai*, succoadad 

in obtaining a copy of tho pamphlet, hut as the doaumouts Ihonisalv'os aru 
hafore us, we have aUtad all Lliat is uoccss.iry in tho test. 
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‘ I have scni my plan to Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, and 
Munich. 

‘I liave never hce)i so soroly pressed as now; events, 
husincss, feelings, thouglits, bow me almost to the eartli. 

‘ We cannot let tlie Prince of Prussia come now. Jfc has 
made enemies, because ho is dreaded ; birt he is noble and 
honourable, and wholly devoted to the new movement for 
Germany. He looks at the business with the frank integrity 
of the soldier, and will stand gallantly by the post which has 
been entrusted to liim.® 

' J3ucldngliam P.iIaco, 30Ui Miu'ch, 1818.’ 


At this time Baron Stockmar wa.s being strongly urged to 
accept the appointment of Deputy for Coburg at the Diet, 
where ho ultimately took his seat on the ICth of May. 
Neither himself nor his friends coidd have expected much 
from tho Diet, which was practically superseded for the time; 
but they bad, as expressed by the Coburg Minister, You Stein, 

• ThePrincoof Pi'iisHiawiis then in London, having iireivod Ihoroou Iho 
27lh of March, nud taken up hia loaideiicc lu Iho houbu uf lliu Pnisaian Aui- 
hiibUidoT, tho Choviilici Buubou. Among aororal uiluvuling uotiec.s uf him ut 
IhiB time, which aro to Im louiid in MaiUttu’e Memoirs (vol. li. ]) 170 ei srq.) ib 
tlio fullowing hroatf.isl bccno from Mndunio Buiisra's h.ind. — 'I', had folchod 
an nrin-chair and placed it iu the conlro of 0110 aide of tho tiiblo ; Imt>UioPrincu 
]mt, it away hiiubolf and took another, anyiug, *Ouo uuglit to ho hnmUa now, 
for throiicb arc Blinking; ’ Lhoii I ant cti oaoaido ot liini, nud ho dcBiiod Jirancoa 
to take her place on llio oilier. Herohitod overytkiug Ihul carao to lus know- 
ledge of Iho iulo awful IrniiancLiuiib ; und, lot reporU ho whnl they may, I 
cauiiol helievo tlial ho liiia had any alinro in occiiBioning tho cariiagu tliiit has 
taken plnco— hilt coiiclndo that the gonoral opinion coudumiung him hiia Locii 
tho I'oault of x>arby apirit and of long actUod uotiona, na to what was likely to 
ho Ilia ndvico and opinion.’ Tho Priuco of PrnsBiu remained in IUnglund till 
nearly the end of May, wlion ho r('lnrni4 to liorlin. ‘ Ho was very bad at 
going,’ tho Qnoon writoa to King Leopold (80lh May). ‘ May God protect 
him, ho ia very iiohlo-mindod and houobt, and must crnolly wronged, lie 
sooniod to Imve great coiifldonce iu Albert, who cheorrd him, and gave him 
always tlio host advicu.' To Madame Bunsen ho said on parting, ‘In no other 
place or country could ho have passed so woU tho period of distrosa and anxiety 
which ho hod gono tlirough as horo, having so much to jntoiost and occupy 
hia mind both in tha country and in tho nation.’— (BiensOT’s Mmoira, ii. 182.) 
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in writing to him on the 3rd of May {Dflfihviirdifjhaitttn, 
p. 488), ‘ the fullest reliance on his iiifliienco and co-opcni- 
tion within and without the Assembly,’ winch was then sitting 
at Frankfort. Ilis decision was still wavering ^\hon the fol- 
lowing letter from the Prince (1 1th April) reached him ; 

‘ . You are very kind to speak so kindly oF me. You 
cannot imagme how iny fingers ilch at being sepiirate<l ])or- 
force from Germany at this moment. I hope, althougli you 
.should not bo able to go to Frankfort yourself, that you will 
at least furnish Briegleb and Spessart ’ (the repreaenlatives 
sent by Coburg and Gotha to the Assembly) ‘ with your good 
advice. 

‘I am curious to hear what you will saylo iny lU'ojh'cl.. 
The King of Prussia, in writing to me, called it “ideally 
good.” He wishes some alterations which arc of )U) inommii , 
but which seem to my mind to destroy tho hannoiiy of tlu* 
plan. That the Emperor should bo named for ]il(> is cer- 
tainly better than for a term of years, Biit a Iloinim Mm- 
peror and a King of the Germans, however hiNLori<>aIly 
beautiful, are things to which the Gormans will newer Lalce.”'’ 

It was some time before Baron Rtockmar rcpHuil to this 
letter. He had drawn up a project of his own for tho recon- 
struction of Germany, based upon a principle radically 
different from that of the Prince. Uin Emperor was nut to 
be elective, but hereditary. Austria, which had separate in- 
terests of its own, and avast territory which was not Gorman, 
should be invited to join the Empire with its Gorman Htates; 
hut Prussia was to be regarded as the Central Power, and 
from Prussia the Emperor was to be taken. Under his 

" Tho allusion horo is to vhat tho King of Prussia, in his lottnr to tlio 
Priuce, had declarod to he, in his view, tho tiling to ho aimed at, viz, tho whIo- 
ration of tho Poman Imporiol crown upon tho hoad of Uio Austrian ITorodilaiy 
xlmpOTor, "witli im electivQ Emperor for Gornmny, who, if not tho Emporor of 
.Austria, should he subject to bo confirm od hy iiim. 
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faclieme, loo, the iillimnlo mediatising of the smaller Slates 
was contemplated, and in the meantime tlieir sovereigns 
would have, for the sake of the common weal of the Empire, 
to submit to material restrictions. ‘Whether or no tliis plan 
can be carried out,’ lie wrote on the 24th of May {Baahuiir- 
digliPiitm, p. 491), ‘depends on whether the nation is oris not 
in earnest in desiring unity. It may be tliai the Govoraments 
at Vienna, Hanover, Municli, and elsewhere, do not desire a 
real unity, or any material limitation of their own sovereignty 
by a strong Central Power ; but in tliosc days tin's is of far less 
niomont than what their snbiects wish.’ Even from this 
document, however, it may be gathered that the Baron had 
grave misgivings that the nation was not yet of one mind on 
the subject, for a little further on he recurs to the idea. 

‘ Evorytiring depends on whether the heart and soul of 
Germany are so thoroughly set upon having a Fatherland in 
fact, and not merely in words, as to turn a deaf oar to the 
temptations which separatist tendencies will hold out to it on 
many sides.’ In writing to the Prince a few days later (29th 
May) he lots liis reasons for these misgivings be very clearly 
seen : 

‘The difficulties in the way of the ostahlishmontof a united 
Germany are immense. They are at the same time full of 
tlie strangest complications. No peoplo tliab I know of in 
history has ever had a period in its destiny at all like ours. 
To seek and to find the necessary points of union, witliout 
Avhieh wo shall ceaso to he a nation, is at once most important 
and most difficult. According to my conviction, our salvation 
at this moment lies in centralisation of our intellectual and 
material resources. Opposed to this view are the ideas of oiu 
pedants, which ideas will ho turned to profit and account hy 
ovorytliing which in Germany is unalA fide, namely, hy 
Fanaticism, by Dynasticism, Bureaucracy, Anarehism, Ea- 
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publicanism, and political stupidity. Our only scliool inasl n, 
therefore, will be the wrath ofhmvcu. 

‘ I was unable to regard as practicable the views reccuitly 
comniunicaled to rue by your Kuyal Jligliucbs. Against the 
plan of a closer unity iu the Saxon family t Iiave in itself 
nothing to urge, except that an oxami)le of tliis kind, bid, hy 
princes, might be accepted by the dcmeorals in a (lifll'n'iit 
sense, and be carried beyond the limits wiiieli your Royal 
Highness assigns to it; for tlia notion that in ac('or(Ia 2 ic(i 
with such a plan all Saxony at least lias to becoim' uiiHed 
lies so near that it is sure to suggest itself. 

‘My own plan, which I have for forty years carruid iu itiy 
own bosom, has been formulated for some tiiru'. 1 liavu! a 
notion of getting it printed iu the Doultichc Zeiliiiii/. It is 
the only one of all tlio plans that have come under my (*yo 
which admits of adhering I 0 wliat actually o.xists, and Sjjariiig 
it in a statosmanliko way as far as jjossiblo, . . . 

‘In helougiiig to the Diet,! am the Jiftli wliucl U) tlio 
carnage. As a private individual and inoro voIunt(H'r I 
should perhaps have been able to accomi)libh inert*, Tlie 
National Assembly is at present merely devising a llouslitu- 
tion. The pressure of actual events will soon make it also 
assume executive authority.’ 

Stockmar was naturally aud justly im])aLient i\t his position 
in the Diet, where ho had not even a vote*. That hotly, hy 
sanctioning the National Assembly, now proclaimed its own 
unfitness to meet the exigencies of the liour. At its Ix'st it 
had been since 1815, iu his opinion, ‘a wretched machiuo, 
despicable and despised,’ which the goverumeuLs had one anti 
all used as the ‘ instrument of a policy false and tlishtuiiuir- 
ahle in itself, and ruinous at onee to princes and people.’ Its 
very constitution made ‘national activity and ouorgetio con- 
sistent measures impossible. To belong to such a body la in 
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iiself misery ’ (Denkwiu'digkeiien, p. 505). Neither there nor 
among iho mass of the National Assembly was his trenchant 
and fai'-sightcd scheme likely to find mneh favour. His 
experiences at Frankfort, indeed, satisfied him that the hour 
for realising liia hopes of a United Germany had not yet come. 
‘ If my two months’ seat in the Diet was good for nothing 
else, it at least convinced me that among all its 7nomhcrs 
there existed nothing l)ut mistrust, hatred, envy, backbiting, 
and malignity.’ 

By the time lie wrote this seiitencc he had also satisfied 
himself that the man was yet to arise to whom Germany 
7nuat look as its future Emperor. ITe liad gone to Berlin in 
the heginiiing of June to see the King, to whom he had pre- 
viously sent an outline of his plan for the reconstruction of 
Germany. What then passed appears to have convinced him 
that Frederick William could not be depended upon. The 
work which bitockmai- would have him to do demanded quali- 
ties which the King did not possess.’’ The consequence was, 
as Rtookmar’s biographer writes {Denbiounliglmterii p. 509), 
‘that although ho assisted fiom a distance the attempts made 
by others during 1 848, yet ho was never liimself deceived as 
to the results. It was his way to form rajud conclusions on 
])oint3 of character.’ One person alone he seems to have found 
in Berlin of whom ho could speak with unqualified praise — the 
])rosent Empress of Germany. ‘The Princess of Prussia is 
sound at heart and clear in head, decided and devoted, the one 
person who thoroughly uiulerstanda the extraordinary and 
pecuhai' character of our times’ (ibid. p. 51C). Berlin itself 
lie found in a state of anarchy, which he had the courage to 
toll the King it was his first duty to put down. The means 

' TIio King; was liitUMlf coimcioiiB of this. In ISiO he said to Bedcarath, 
•Fredorink tlin Groat would liavo been llw man for you: 1 am not a great 
ruler’ {Friedrich def G-romwatv Ihr Memngtvmm; ichbin heiugrmer liegeai). 

A man of tho typo of ■Washington would probably liavo boon still bettor. 
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were in his hands for doing so, Imfc he could not- ho lironglit. 
lo uso them. Tliis was cleaily not the man to play tlio J('ad- 
ing part in Stockmar’s scheme. 

Wliat happened toon afterwards at l^’rankfort could thorc*- 
fore scarcely have surprised liim. The setlleinent of a new 
Constitution for Germany made hut slow proj^iess llier(‘; 
but it was felt that in the meantime it was uc'cessary I lie 
Assembly should create some ccnlral executive power, io 
administer such affairs as affected the nation i;cnerally. 'I'liis 
power the As'^emhly on the 28th of .luno decrei'd should 
be confided to a Vicar of the Empire {JiaiohftocnuMr), wlio 
was to act with a Ministry responsible to tiu' Assembly, until 
the Constitution should ho completed. The ])()wei- of the 
Reichsvorweser was virtually imperial ; hut to be opei alive, 
it implied the concurrence of all the sovereigns, and that 
they should jilace their military forces at his disposal, for 
wliicli important details no lUTangements had Ix'eii math'. 
Next day one of the Prussian "Deputies moved tliat tin' im]U'rinl 
power should be vested in the Royal lloust' of PrusMU ; hut 
tho motion was overruled amid general laughter, and the 
Archduke John, uncle of the then reigning Emperor of 
Austria, was elected Reiclisverweser by a large majority. 

The power thus created was a mere piiantom. It had no 
material resources at its back. These were in the liiinds of 
Prussia, whom the Assembly had otfoncled deeply hy its jiro- 
ceedings, and of the other Sovereigns, whom no attmupl, had 
boon mado to conciliate. They wca-e not, however, at tho 
moment ripe for open opposition. At all events, no sooner 
was the Archduke chosen than the Diet voted an addnsss to 
him, in which they stated that its plenipotentiaries, oven be- 
fore the choice of the Assenahly was declared, had been in- 
structed by their respeotivo Governments to declare in 
favour of the election of his Imperial Highness. This choice 
Stockmar, with his usual sagacity, saw would in tho end work 
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for the g-ood of Pru&sia. ‘ I have a tiotion,’ ho wioto on the 
27th of Juno {Denhoiirdiyliieitent p. 588), ‘tlmt tliif, very 
election of an Aiihirian Prince will, horn its LS 2 >ecifio charac- 
icr, he rnthoi' an advantage to Pru&sia. It cannot fail to 
&I10W more clearly than ever hy its results how impossible it 
is to place Austria at the head of Geirnany.’ 

On the lath of .Tidy the Ai'chdnke John was installed at 
Prankfoit witli great solemnity as Vicar of the Emjnro. The 
Diet sent a deputation to invite him to appear among them, 
‘ in Older that they might place in his hands the functional 
disehaige of the constitutional lights and duiac's which had 
belonged to the Diet, and which weie now m the namo of 
tho G-erinan Governments to he tvansfeiicd to thePiovisional 
(Jentral Power,’ and they coupled this invitation with their 
assurance, as tho organ of these Governments, ‘ that they 
would oheorfully tender to the Central Power their co-opera- 
tion whenever by so doing they could found and strengthen 
the power of Germany at home or abroad.’ Tho invitation 
was accepted ; the Diet with due state iironounced its own 
dissolution ; and a fresh chapter in tho troubled i olume of 
German history began. 
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In a letter to Prince Albert (19tb June, 1849) Lord John 
Russell states, on the authority of Lord Palmerston, l.hat 
during the year 1848 no less than 28,000 Pespaielu's were' 
received or sent out at the Foreign Office. ‘ Tliese 28,000 
Despatches in the year,’ the Prince says, in his reply, ‘ Jjord 
Palmerston must recollect, come to you and to the Queen, 
as "wcdl as to himself.’ 

This fact brings strikinglyinto view ilie enormous pressure 
of -work and of anxiety which the condition of liluropo at this 
time brought not only upon the chiefs of tho Executive, but 
also upon the Head of tho State. The events -whicli wt're 
passing in every part of the Eiu’opoan Continent — Holland 
and Belgium alone perhaps excepted — required to be waiehed 
with the closest attention. At any momont circumslanees 
might arise to involve this country in serious complications. 
While England could not stand aloof in cold indiirorcuoe from 
what was passing around, it was above all iraporinnt that) 
she should maintain an attitude of complete noutrality in 
the conflicts which were ovei'ywhere going on hotweeu govern- 
ments and people, so as to afford no cause for irritation on 
either side, and at the same time preserve her influence, un- 
impaired, should the opportunity arise for succossful mi'diii- 
tion, or appeal be made to us at any timo with this view. 

However wo might as a nation desire to sec other uatioiis 
as free in their institutions and fortunate in thoir govciiiment 
as ourselves, it could only be from within — ^hy the fitness of 
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tlioac nations for them, and by their own detcrnriinod porse- 
voranoc to oi)taiii tliem — that these blessings could be seemed. 
The exisionce of those couilitioiis had yet to be proved, and in 
the inoaiitimc sound policy demanded that nothing should be 
done by us to offend or alienate the existing G-overnments, 
who, if tlu’y shoidd succeed in subduing the revolutionary 
foicos which wore now arrayed against them, would not be 
likely to forgot that we had borne bard upon them in their hour 
of trouble. The necessity for this line of policy — a deviation 
from which might have left us without allies among the Sove- 
reigns of Europe — ^was constantly present to the minds of the 
Queen and Prince. Every communication on foreign affairs, 
every phase of the almost daily changes in tho cun-eut of 
events, therefore, engaged their most earnest attention. The 
discharge of this anxious duty was made still more anxious 
by the fact, that Lord Palmerston, then Secr-otaiy for Foreign 
Affairs, w'as somewhat prone to forget in his enthusiasm for 
constitutional freedom that, as England was not prepared to 
wrest it for other countries from their Sovereigns hy force of 
arms, despatches full of unpleasant truths unjjlcnsantly put 
could ouly occasion sore and angry feelings towards this 
conniry, without advancing in any degree tho cause which 
they were intended to serve. 

Attention was publicly drawn in Parliament dining JMay 
and Juno of this year to the mischievous conscquonces likely 
to arise from tho business of the Foreign Office being con- 
ducted in Ibis spiiit by wliat bud recently occurred in 
Madrid. On tlvo 16 th of March Lord Palmerston had 
written a letter to Sir ITonry Bulwor, our roprosentative 
there, in which he recommended Sir Henry to advise the 
Spanish Government to adopt a legal nnd constitutional 
system. Ho then went on to refer to the recent e35)ulsion 
of Louis Philippe and his Ministci's from France as a proof 
that ‘ even a numerous and well-disciplined army offers only 
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an insuffi-cieni defence to the Crown, when tlie system followed 
hy it is not in harmony with the general systc'iu of tlie 
country.’ The letter concluded in these words : ‘ I’hc (iiieen 
of Spain would act wisely in the present critical state of affairs 
if she was to strengthen her executive government hy widen- 
ing the bases on which the administration reposes, and in 
rfllling to her councils some of the men in whom the Lih('ral 
party reposes confidence.’ A copy of this loticr was com- 
municated by Sir IT. Bulwor to the Duke do Sotoniayo]', then 
the head of the Spanish Ministry. As miglit have* ijceii ex- 
pected, it gave an opening for a reply from the Duke, which 
left him master of the field. The observations of Ijord 
Palmerston were rejected ‘as ofifensive to the digniiy of a 
free and independent nation,’ and tho despatches themsdves 
were returned. Fiuther correspondence ensued, and on Ihn 
19th of May Sir Henry Bulwer received his passporls, accom- 
panied hy a peremptory order to quit tho kingdom within 
forty-eight hours. 

These incidents created no small astonisiimenl in this 
country, not unmixed with indignation. In tho debate upon 
the subject, which took place in the House of Lords, Lord 
Aberdeen said, ‘ that a despatch of a British Secret aiy of Stale 
should he returned by the Minister of a Foreign Governim'iit. 
as unfit to be retained or received, appears to me to he a thing 
quite unexampled. I never could have supposed that such a 
thing was possible. Not only in my exporicnoe have I never 
heard of such a thing, but I will vontm-c to say this is the fast 
time a British Minister ever suffered such an indignity.’ Tlie 
subject camo under discussion in the House of Commons on 
the 6th of June, upon a motion of Mr. Georgo Bankes, tlu' 
terms of which would have committed tlie House to ttie ad- 
mission that the action of Lord Palmerston and Bir H. Bulwer 
had ‘ placed the British Government and our representative 
at the Court of Madrid in a position humiliating in its cha- 
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riiclt'i'.’ Bui liowevcr ill-judged the tone of the communica- 
tion to tlie Spanish Government was ihonght to have been, 
Iho House was in no mood to affirm that England had been 
humiliated by iho violent action of tlie Spanish Ministry in 
breaking off diplomatic relations with a country to which it 
owed so mirch. At tho same time the feeling was general in 
condemnation of Lord Palmca-ston’s despatch, and Sir Eobert 
Peel gave it expression when he said, ‘ I do not object to his 
lordship’s giving advice to the Spanish Government, but to 
his mode of giving it. There, was an assumjition of superi- 
ority in bis despatch, wliich was calculated to give offence to 
a proud nation like that of Spain.’ It was impossible not to 
remember, however, that if tlie Spanish Government had 
b(‘en as able to strike as it was willing to do so, this unlucky 
mode of giving advice might have resulted in most serious 
consequences. 

Spain was, however, powerless in herself ; and tho various 
Powers, whose support she might under other circumstances 
have invoked, had too much to do within their owm territories 
to think of anything else. 

So far tho Sicilian revolt had been successfid. On the 
13 th of April the Chamhers had somewl)iit prcmatmely, as it 
ultimately proved, declared ‘ Ferdinand and his dynasty for 
over fallen from the throne of Sicily.’ English intervention 
hud been for some time actively employed in trying to arrange 
ierma belwe('n tho King of Naples and his revolted subjects, 
on the footing of couceding to thorn a separate constitution, 
with a son of tho King as its head. This tho Sicilians would 
have accepted. The King of Naples, however, declined to come 
into the arrangoniont, upon which the resolution was come 
to which declared their allegiance at an end. The Sicilians 
had a predilection for a monarchical form of government. 
Their Chamhers accordingly passed a formal resolution for its 
adoption, and subsequently, on the 11 th of July, resolved to 
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lender the Crown to tlic Duke of Genoa, the .second aon of tin' 
King of Sardinia, by tho title of Alberto Ainocloo I., King of 
Sicily. But tlie Duke, who bad by this time had expericncp, 
in the campaign in Nortliern Ibaly, of the difficultioH in which 
Piedmont had involved herself by her assault upon Austria, 
was not disposed to engage bis native country in a war witli 
the King of tho Two Sicilies also. As this must ueriaiuly 
follow on his acceptance of the offer, he prudently declinod 
it, much to the discomfiture of the Sicilians, who had beon 
looking forward to tho Piedmontese alliance to support them 
in the coming struggle with the Neapolitan forces. 

Meanwhile the rcvolutionaiy party in Naples had pushed 
matters to extremity, and been signally defeated. On ihe 
15th of May they had thrown up barricades in the Toledo, 
and provoked an encounter by firing upon the King’s Swiss 
Guards, who answered the attack by advancing steadily ui) 0 u 
them, storming harricade after barricade, and driving i lioir 
opponents from house to house and streol to streot. Tho 
conflict lasted for upwards of eight lioxirs, and aflor a 
struggle, in which many thousands fell, tho National Guard 
and ihe revolutionists who fought with them were completely 
overpowered. The lazzaroni, if they did not actually fight 
on the side of the King’s ti’oops, at least joined them in 
pillaging the houses which had been stormed. Whilst the 
conflict was still raging, but after its issue had coased io bo 
doubtful, Admiral Baudin, who was in command of a h'ronch 
squadron in tlie bay, endeavom’ed to arrest ifs fiu'Lher i>ro- 
gress by an appeal to the King to suspend hostilities, and to 
negotiate terms with the rebellious Deputies with whom 
they had originated. The reply, as might liave been ex- 
pected, was, that His Majesty’s only desire was that peace 
might he restored in a manner as merciful as ciroumHtanocs 
allowed. Immediately afterwards the last position of the in- 
surgents was stormed. The Liberal party had now occasion 
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to riio bitterly their headstrong folly in forcing an appeal to 
aims. In one day all was lost which tliey had won for tlie 
ciiuHO of constitutional lihci'ty, and which common prudence 
and a little moderation might have made permanently secure. 
The King was now wholly master of the situation. Martial 
law was proclaimed, the National Guard suppressed, and the 
Ohamher of Deputies dissolved. A further tom of misrule 
throughout the Southern I’eninsnla began, and the King’s 
ti'oops were sot free to operate in Sicily, and to reduce its 
loug-suCFering people once more into subjection.* 

The counter-revolution in Naples had a material effect upon 
the campaign in Northern Italy. Neapolitan troops, to the 
number of 20,000, had been sent there, while the Neapolitan 
Government was in the hands of the Liberal party, and were 
posted on the Lower Po, to co-operate with the Papal troops 
against the Austrians. But the King of Naples no sooner 
found himself free from democratic control than orders were 
issued for the return of his troops. Some, under General 
Pope, refused to obey ; but they were a mere liandfid, con- 
sisting for the most part of Italian volimteers. The mass of 
the troops, who wore chiefly Germans and Swiss, answered to 
the royal mandate ; and thus the league of Italian indepen- 
dence all at once found itself crippled by the defection of this 
formidable force of experienced soldiers at the very time when 
their support would have been most vital. 

Hitherto success had attended the ai’ms of the King of 
Sardinia. lie had gained several victories over the Austrians, 
and forced them to abandon the line of the Miucio and to 

' TJio oJfeot WAS soon visiljlo in the fall of Mossina, on tho 71 'h of September, 
before a bnnilurdment which laid tho city in rnins, and in tho U)lul rout of tho 
insurgents, under a defeat which tho ferocity of the Neapolitan troops turned 
into a ma<<bacro. After months spent in fruitless endeavours by England and 
Prance to negotiuCo terms between the King of the Two Sicilies and the ineur- 
geuts, hobtilitise were renewed in the end of March, ISIS. The insurgents 
wore severely defeated at Catania, and after a brief hut ineffectnal resistance, 
Palermo was mvon tip to tlie royolifib forces on tho Idth of May, 
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retire behind the Adige. On the 29th of May the Austrian 
forces under Eadetzky himself received a severe check at 
(J-oito, and on the 31st they found themselves compolled to 
surrender the important fortress of Peschiera to the Pied- 
montese. 

At this moment the prospects of Austria in Italy Avero 
to all appearance gloomy in the extreme, and the hop(is of 
the National party throughout the Peninsula and of their 
supporters elsewhere Avere raised to the highest pilch. Aus- 
tria woidd willingly have parted with Ijombiirdy on o([uii.al)]e 
terms, and offered to do so. Fired, liOAVCver, by their dream 
of a kingdom of Northern Italy, the leaders of tlic lialiaii 
movement, and those who sympathised with them, dcclinod 
to negotiate on any basis but the absolute Avithdiwal of 
Austria beyond the Alps. She had, therefore, no altoruativo 
but to seek to maintain her position by force of arum. Her 
German subjects were warm in their hostility to the Italiiin 
movement, and answered her appeal for support Avith eii- 
Ihusiasm. Crippled, therefore, though sho Avas by revolu- 
tionary violence at Vienna and in her Sclavonian and 1 luii- 
garian provinces, sho was able to send largo reinforcomonts 
to the relief of Eadetzky. While he, too, was gathoring 
together his forces and strengthening his positions with 
sleepless energy, the resolution of his adversaries Avas being 
gradually sapped by internal distrust; and those Avho had 
invoked the aid of the King of Sardinia were more active in 
celebrating his victories by noisy festivities than iu furnisliing 
men and materials to fight ont the desperate struggle AvhioU 
the veteran Eadetzky was preparing for him. 

Meanwhile Prussia had reaped in blood the first-fruits of 
the concessions which had been so inennsidoratoly made in 
Berlin to democratic violence. Early in April tlio Polos iu 
Posen rose in revolt, and fell upon their German fbllow-suh- 
jects with a savage fury which spared neither ago uor sox, and 
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vented itf-elf in every species of cruoli/y and brutal outrage. 
The customary horrors of war were aggravated by whatever 
tlio fiercest passions could suggest. Maddened by the conduct 
of the in.siirgents, tiro Gormans retaliated in a similar spirit, 
and the contest on both sides was marked by circumstances 
of atrocity for ■vviiich parallels might only bo found in the 
most ruthless wars of bygone centuries. Mieroslawski, so 
lately the idol of the Berlin processionists, appeared on the 
scene at the head of the Polish insurgents, and soon di'ew 
together a formidable army. But the atrocities of his 
countrymen had roused a spirit in their opponents which 
would have home down ton times ilioir numbers ; and the 
generals, by whom the Prussian troops were handled, soon 
showed that they wore determined to make speedy and 
thorough work with Mieroslawski and his followers. After 
successive defeats, tlie forces under his immediate command 
were compelled to surrender unconditionally on tho 7th of 
May. A few days afterwards the only remaining section of 
the insm'gents met with a siraihir fate. The rcl)ellion was 
crushed, but the atrocities of the Polish democrats were 
not forgotten, and helped to bring about tlie reaction against 
tho extreme democratic party which was now beginning to 
set in througliout Germany. 

While these events wore passing in the South and East of 
Europe, the crisis was rapidly approaching in Paris, which 
the extravagances of political theorists and the unbridled 
passions of the populace had been steadily preparing. 
Socialism was for tho time in the ascendant. Tu a speech at 
the Jjuxomhoiirg to a deputation of workmen, M. Louis * 
Blanc had told them that by embracing its principles ‘they 
would all beconio kings.’ IIo and his friends had now tire 
opportunity of putting those principles into practice. Accord- 
ingly, by a decree they fixed the hours of labour at ten hours 
a day for Paris, but loft them at twelve for tho provinces. 
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Bnt tlie hours of labour mattered but little, when by their 
own act they had annihilated work itself ; driving capital out 
of the country, and emptying the manufactories and work- 
shops alike of orders and of men. At the AteUers Nalio- 
ncmx the hosts of idlers, who came thronging in from all 
sides, put their own construction on the kingship which had 
been promised to them. They had been assured by M. Louis 
Blanc, in the name of the State, that they should, during 
the present crisis, ‘ receive the wages which belong to periods 
of prosperity, with a share in the profits ; and for the fuiuro 
the free exercise of their powers, the free satisfaction of tlioir 
desires, in fine, the maximum of happiness.’ “ With such 
inducements it was no wonder that the men who enrolleil 
themselves at the AteUers NoiionctiUX rose rapidly to the 
number of no less than 118,000, who were maintained at 
a daily cost of upwards of 250,000 francs. It was of course 
impossible for Q-ovemment to find employment for such 
enormous numbers ; and during the latter days of the exist- 
ence of the so-called workshops, there wore not 2,000 men 
actually at work out of the 110,000 who then stood upon the 
public rolls. 

Englishmen liained in the principles of political economy 
looked on at this spectacle with astonishment, but with little 
doubt as to how it must end. It was well perhaps that th(‘ 
theories of Socialism should bo put onco for all to a practical 
test, as this would probably furnish the surest exposure of 
the fallacies on which they were based. This was no doubt 
strongly present to the mind of Sir Eohert Pool, when, in 
speaking on the 18th of April on the Government Bill for the 
more effectual suppression of seditious and treasonable pro- 
ceedings, he referred to the fallacies of Socialism with an 
earnestness that rose to eloquence, inspired as it was by Uie 

® These were the words of M. Louis Blanc {Coi^irenee de 29>»* Ami, 1848) 
as quoted in the MmUewr at the tim. . 
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intorosL in tlie woll-ljoing; of tlio sons of labour, which it is 
now well known was with him a passion : 

‘ T holiovo it to ho osaontial,’ ho said, ‘ to the poaco o£ tho world 
and to tho stahility of QoTevnmoiit that tho cxporiniont now 
making' in h'mnco shall have a fiur trial, without being em- 
bari'aasod or distni'bod by oxtrhmio intervoiition. J3at at tho 
same time, with respect to social principles, 1 must sny this, 
that 1 hope tho working classes of this country will not bo 
deluded by tho dootrinos which arc held upon that subject which 
intimately concerns their labour and tho wages of labour. If tho 
doctrines that ore there mniuiained bo true — if tliero bo indeed an 
antagonism between capital and labour — if it bo trao that all 
men, without roforonco to tboir different capabilities, different 
strength, and different qualifications, are lo liavo some iron, 
foi-mula applied to thorn, and m‘o all to receive the sanio daily 
wages — if these things be trne, Uien all the cxpoi'icnce and all 
tho lights of the lost hundred and fifty years have existed in vain. 
Lot us bum tho works of Turgot, and Say, and Adam Smith. 
Lot us establieli in triumph the dootriues of tlie Mississippi 
scheme, and tho principles of that Law who was supposed to 
have involved France in misery and confusion. Let us wait for 
the results of this oxperimont. Lot us calmly contcmplato 
wliolher it is possible that executive govoruraontB can bo great 
manufacturers, wboUior it bo possible for them to force capital 
to employ industry — whether they can contravene tho decrees 
of Providence, and iridaeo all men, without r'oforonco to habits or 
strciigtb, to rocoivo tho sumo wages. For God’s sake, give that 
social principle tho same fair trial as you aro about to see given 
to the political pi’inciplo. But I do earnestly trust — I have that 
confidence in tho good sense of tho working classes of this country 
— that thoy will boliovo that no false delusion of tho compulsory 
sharing of profits, no enmity diroolod against capital, no extino* 
tion of compotilion among individuals, no overpowering of private 
enterpriso by Government undertakings at tho publio expense, 
can i)ossibly bo for the benefit of tho working classes, or have 
any other ultimate result than involving them in misery and 
ruin.’ 


The prediction proved true. Under the management of a 
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governmeat, of whom Socialists formed a large proportion, 
the finances of France were rapidly falling into a condition 
which made bankruptcy imminent. Forty-five per cent, had 
been added to the direct taxes, loans had been raised, and 
extraordinary credits opened to enormous amounts. Still tho 
deficit continued to grow, and the drain created by the 
Ateliers Nationaux showed no signs of abating. The burden 
had become intolerable, and when tho Assembly met in May, 
the large proportion of moderate and experienced men who 
liad been returned, showed that the people of h'raiico were 
bent on throwing off the tyranny of unpracfical theorists, 
which was rapidly hurrying France to destruction. What 
tho Ateliers Nationaux had done for tho workmen them- 
selves Victor Hugo declared in very emphatic language on 
the 10th of June in the Assembly, to whicli ho had been 
returned as a member. Starting with tlic admission that 
they were necessary when first cstahlibhod — a concession 
which it might have been hard to justify— he proceeded : ‘ It 
is noAV high time to remedy an evil of which the least incon- 
venience is to squander uselessly tl\e resourcos of tho 
Republic. What have they produced in the course of four 
months ? Nothing. They have deprived tire hardy sons of 
toil of employment, given them a disfaiste for labour, and 
demoralised them to such a degree that they are no longer 
ashamed to beg on the streets. The Monarchy has its idlers, 
the Republic has its vagabonds. God forbid that tho 
enemies of the ooimtry should succeed in converting tlie 
Parisian workmen, formerly so virtuous, into limm-oni or 
Prmtorians 1 ’ 

But the mischief was done. The men were demoralised, 
and they were in no mind to forego the advantages to which 
their leaders had told them they were entitled as of right. 
Force alone, it had now become plain, must decide whether 
rational principles of government were to be restored, or 
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Ki-iinco was to bo dolivon'd, no 0110 might say liow soon, to 
the tender mercies of a lied liopublie. 


)Snr]i was tlio [jostiiro of affairs in Europe wlion tlie I’rince 
wrote to Jus stcpinotbor tlu' following letter, wliieli, brief as it 
is, is most suggestive of tiro days and nights of anxiety w])icli 
tlie crowded events of every day broiiglit into tlio pulaco : 

‘I must tear myself for a momort from tiro whirl of 
business, of emotions, fatigues, &c., to ibank you for a long, 
dear letter. I never reiiKunber to have been kept in the 
stocks to tlie same extent as I am just now. I’lie more 
reading of the English, French and German papers absorbs 
nearly all the spare hours of the day ; and yet one can let 
nothing pass without losing the conuection and coming in 
coneequoneo to wrong conclusions. 

‘The welfare of Germany manifestly lies at this moment 
in tile hands of Dr. Cucumus, Dr. Eisenstiick, Messieurs 
Schliissol and Griineisen, Dr. Sonnenkalb, Professor Violioff, 
and other equally trust-inspiring names in Frankfort. Bculin 
seems to be in a pitiable condition, and Vienna in utter 
ebaos. At the outset there was a noble irapulso in the German 
movement, but it lias developed into an odious sickness, 
whicli will wear out the Gorman body, unless speedy reme- 
dies be applied. 

‘ In Italy much blood is being shed ; tlio Austrians let 
themselves be lieaton as they always do, and when the war 
is at an end, then Urn internal disruption will begin. 

‘ France is on the eve of bankruptcy, and of a Parisian 
massacre. 

‘ Belgium and England stand up to the present time un- 
sbal<on, and furnish useful standards of what constitutes real 
freedom. Yet even here we have to deal with a mass of 
artisans suffering hunger and privation through the complete 
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stagnation of trade. There have been conQicts every niglit 
last week between Chartists and the police. The lattor, 
thank G-od 1 have kept the upper liand witliont putting tlie 
military in requisition ; still, one night, they had to bmilc 
with their truncheons the heads of botwoou throe and four 
hundred people. 

‘ We go to Osborne for a week, as on account of the deep 
mourning wo can be of no use to society. Yestordiiy J 
attended the funeral of poor Princess Sophia.® 

‘The children are all well, and little Louise thrives 
visibly. 

' Bneltinghani PaUca, 7tli Juno, 1848.’ 


Untaught by what had already occurred, the Chartists 
continued to make themselves obnoxious by disturbing the 
peace of the metropolis by mob meetings, and by hatching 
miserable conspiracies in secret, of all which tlio Government 
was kept well informed. On the 3rd and 4th of May Uiey 
had given the police considerable trouble, and the nuisance 
created by their proceedings had become so intolonihlo, 
that the public heard with satisfaction, Iavo days afterwards, 
that five of the most conspicuous Chartist loaders, Ernest 
Jones, Fussell, Williams, Sharpe, and Vernon, had hooii 
arrested on a charge of sedition, and committed for trial.'* 
On this a great Charti,st demonstration in the metropolis was 
announced for the 12th, but the measures taJeen by the 
Government to suppress it were so complete, that the courage 
of its projectors failed them, and the menaced display ended, 
to use the words of next day’s Times, ‘ not in smoko, but in 
ruin. There is absolutely nothing to record,’ the writer went 

’ Youngest dnuglitor of Georgs IIL Sho died at Konsinglon Palaco, aged 
71, on the 27th of May. 

* They were tried at the Old Bailey early in July, convicted, and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment for sedition, with shorter terms for unlawfnl #a- 
eembling, besides being bound in securities to keep the peace for five years. 
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on io sny, ‘notliing oxcopt tlie blank(>st cxpoctciiion, tlie 
moHt jniflorablo gaping, gossiping, and grumlding of disap- 
pointed listeners, tlio stuuding about, tlie roumiiig to and 
fro, tlic dispersing, and tho sneaking borne of poor sim- 
pletons who bad wandered forth in the hope of some miracu- 
lous crisis in their affairs.’ 

It was impossible not to contrast this peaceable conclusion 
to designs, which, but for the energetic action of tho G ovem- 
inent, might have resulted in a groat public calamity, with 
the torrible scenes which were enacted a few days afterwai'ds 
in tho streets of Paris. On tho 22nd of June tho Provisional 
Government there found itself face to face with the popula- 
tion, whom they had been feeding for months, demanding, 
in aims, an organisation of labour which should secure to 
them in permanence the privileges promised to them 
in the early days of the revolution. By the 23rd the 
whole north and east of Paris was covered with barricades, 
some of them of enormous strength. ‘ Do not deceive your- 
selves,’ said M. Lamartine, addi’essing the other members of 
the Provisional Government ; ‘ wc do not advance to a strife 
with an rimeufe, but to a pitched liattle with a confederacy 
of great factions. If tho Eepublio, and witli it society, is to 
he saved, it must have arms in its hands during tho first 
years of its existence, and iis forces should he disposed not 
only hero, but over the whole surface of tho empire, as for 
great wars which embrace not only tho quarters of Paris, 
but iiho provinces.’ To this pass had things been brought 
by tbe tlieories of MM. Proudhon, Blanc, Ledru Kollin, and 
oUiors of their creed. 

Q’lio events that followed ftirai&h a terrible commentary 
on M. Lamartine’s words. Throo days of desperate slreet- 
figliling deluged the capital with blood, and deseci’ated it 
by atrocities before which humanity shudders I Every inch 
of ground was fought for ; and struggles in which there could 
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te no jvlory — hellit nuUoa hahitum Lriumphos — wero i)ro- 
tracted with a tenacity of valour which on a iK)hloi' hold 
would have commanded the highest admiration. Chnieral 
Cavaignac, who had been proclaimed Dictator, fallowed by 
his masterly arrjugemeiits that tho saving of I’aris and of 
Fiance could not have fallen into better hands. File ulUcois 
and faoldicrs under him did their miserable work thormiglily. 
But their victory was dearly purchased. Tu achieving it 
Fiance liad lost many of her ablest generals, while more of 
her soldiers had fallen by the hands of their cotintrymcn 
than on some of the battle-fields of the Empire of which she 
was most proud. Tho extent of tho losses on tho aide of Ihc 
insurgents has never been ascertained. They were counted, 
however, by many thousands of slain. No fewer Ilian fifteen 
thousand prisoners were left in the hands of the (lovi'rumeut. 
Of these many were shot, while of those who were hparod 
three thousand subsequently died of jail fever, brought on by 
overcrowding of the prisons. 

The ‘Parisian massacre ’ which the Prince had anticipated 
in his letter of the 7th of .Tune had indeed come, — and comi' 
in a form more appalling than any imagination could 
have conceived po&sihle. It will ho seen from a pussage in 
the following letter to Baron Stockmar, how deeply ho fell 
for those who had been led to destruction by trust in Ihc 
mischievous doctrines of their leaders : 

‘. . . Cferman affairs seem to me to havo reached a 
turning point, at which things may jrossihly mend. If flu* 
Archduke John accepts, then unity is faccured, and, I liopo, 
monarchy as well. . , . Diplomacy hei-e is somewluit dis- 
concerted about tbe buBiues8,and Dietrichsen said toUunst'n, 
“I guess this is to he merely the John who is to prepare the 
way for your Mesaias.” 

‘The truce with Denmark is another fortunate incidonf, 
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which roLh free a port ion of the Prussian army, whih* i( 
diininislit's tin* prospect of a gi'iicral war. This scorns 
daily to hocomo tnoro and more unlikoly. In (h'nuany 
people take pains to siisq)cet the views of Russia, and 
are every moment surmising an inroad of the Eussian 
army ; hut this has not a shadow of foundation, f believe 
tliat the Emperor has prcacribod to himself a very moderate 
and ])ru(h>nt part. Naturally it is his duly to seem alrong 
and prepared for action, otherwise ho would very soon be 
attacked; and the declanitions of the Gerniim dciuocrai.s, 
that Poland must be reinstated in its nationalhy, completely 
justify the Emperor in conceutraiing his tioops on the 
frontier. That lie should disopprovo the lino taken by the 
King of Prussia is very natural and intolligihle ; but for all 
that I do not believe that ho cherishes hostile intentions 
towards Prussia. 

‘In Italy, too, Eadetzky has won territory and impor- 
tance ; and, if we were not so absurdly Ciudo-Albertoi&h, wo 
might ho able to negotiate a peace upon tlio basis of surrun- 
deiing Milan to Sardinia, and leaving Veuico with Austria. 
This would then also set free the Austrian army. 

‘In the long run it is the troops who must be the 
instruments for restoring peace and order in Germany also. 

‘ In Paris iliere has been a bloody conflict, and I should like 
to learn something of the impression which this has made in 
G-crmany, As inonitey-like imitation of the Frencli is un- 
happily a leading characteristic of tlio Toutoiuania-inflated 
horoos of the new epoch, military coustramt shouhl also be 
introduced, and the workmen’s combinations bo scattered to 
the winds. Wliat misery have not Lords Blanc, Albert, 
P'locon, Ijamartiiie, Lcdrn Eolliii, Creraieux, &c. <£c. 
brought upon their country I I cannot blamo the ouvriers 
for turning round in anger when the Aielim's Nationaux 
yt&cci closed ; for the d/roil au tramil and the orgmiaation 
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(Ju travail had been promised to thorn hy the G-overnraent, 
and tlie Repnhlic plumed itself on having introduced a new 
era for le peuph ouvrier. The result to the poor people lias 
been disastrous. 

‘ I am collecting most interesting papers about nil this, 
which I shall be delighted to communicate to you when you 
come. 

‘Hero everything goes on to a wisli. The Government is 
weak, hut it manages to get along, and the public is loyal 
and patriotic. . . . 

‘BuclringhaTn Palace, Otli July, 1818.' 

Before quoting Baron Stockmar’s reply, some explanation 
of the allubions in this letter to Denmark and to Italy may 
not ha ont of place. 

When the Prussian army was thrown into the Duclucs 
to support the decree of the Vor-Parlament incorporating 
Schleswig with the German Confederation, the Danes liad 
made a gallant resistance, but they had hcen compelled at the 
end of April to withdraw their army, before the superior nuin- 
bors of their opponents, from the mainland to the neighbour' 
ing islands of Alsen and Ftinen. Upon this the Prussian 
General Von Wrangel advanced with a division of his army 
into Jutland. This invasion of purely Danish territoi-y 
alarmed the Swedish Government, and they lost no timo in 
addressing a formal remonstrauce ‘ to the Court of Berlin 
against a step which seemed to threaten the integrity or the 
existence of Denmark, and thereby the security of the other 
Scandinavian kingdoms.’ This remonstrance was accom- 
panied by an intimation, that, if the measure were persisted 
in, Sweden would send a corps-d'amide into Piinen, or some 
other of the Danish islands, ‘ to he ready to oppose such an 
invasion on the part of Germany.’ The Prussian Govern- 
ment replied that their object was not conquest, but reprisals 
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for ili(3 sc'ixuvo by Dciuuiu'Ic of (lonnan propcM-fy, and a 
{••niU’iiut 0 (> for comiionsiiUon. NcvorLhob'sa, tlu* Swodiah Go- 
vornuif'ut landcvl a con-sidorablo forco on tlioidand of J<’iinoii ; 
and at llio same tiiiu', a Kussiiin llcot was orrloroil to cruise 
alonpf Iho Dauisli coast, to watch the courso of events, and to 
act if ncw'ssary. Tiioso measures had the desired efieefc. 
Tlio Prussian (.roopH were witlulrawn from .rutiand ; and 
Denmark relied on the dfoct of a close blockado of ilie chief 
Prussian ports on the JJaltio, and of the mouths of the Ellie 
and tl)e Wesor, for bringing the pressure of the Great 
European Powers upon pj'ussia to terminate tlio war. Tlie 
good offices of Great Britain, Sweden, and Russia now came 
into i)lay. A truce was arranged during tho montli of June, 
and on the 2{ith of August an armistice, which was to last 
for seven months, and under which England was appointed as 
mediator, was concluded at Midmoc, which terminated the 
contest — ^but only for a time. 

Again, as to Italy. Soon after the outbreak of tho war in 
Lombardy and Venetia, Austria had souglit tiio good offices 
of England to negotiate terms of amicable arraugenicnt wiLli 
their revolted subjects. With this view Horr von lliimmelaner 
came to England in May, and submitted vaidous proposals to 
our Government, which ultimately took the following shape. 
Lombardy was to bo sot freo by Austria, to dispose of herself 
as slie chose, hut taking upon herself a suitablo proportion 
of tlio pecuniary liahilities of the Austx’ian Empire ; Vonctia, 
which Austria desired still to liold as a jn’oLeotion to Trieste, 
and her trade on tho AdriaGc, was to ho erected into an 
Austrian Principality, with an Archduke at its head under 
the Emperor as suzerain. This proposal, it was obvious, 
even if tho Italians had boon in a mood to accept it, could 
only have patched np the question hetweeir them and 
Austria for a time. But it oould scarcely he doubted tliat 
any proposal, which left the Austrians a footing in Italy, 
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■would at that time have been rejected with scorn, flushed ns 
the national party wore ■with their first successes in tJie 
Lombard campaign, and believing, as they did, tliat tlie&c 
were but the prelude to a conclusive triumph. It ■was doubt- 
ful, too, ■whether the King of Sardinia could at that time liave 
ventured to entertain it, without endangering his hold upon 
hib own buhjects. Such at least was the conclu&ion at which 
the English Cabinet arrived, and they therefore declined to 
negotiate between the parties, as there appeared to be no 
reasonable probability that the Italians would agree to the 
terms proposed. 

As the summer advanced, and the King of Sardinia found 
that he was left to fight the battle of Italian independence 
without the hearty co-operation in men and means which had 
been promised to him by the Milanese and others, there can 
be no doubt that he would willingly have concluded a peace 
on the basis of the surrender of Lombardy by Au&tiia. Hut 
Austria would not negotiate with him, and tho&c with whom 
she was disposed to treat as mediators declined to interfere 
unless Venetia were surrendered along ■with Lombardy. Ifer 
pacific overtures therefore feU to the ground. Soon after- 
wards the tide of fortune turned in her favour. On the 
22nd of July Charles Albert sustained a serious defeat at 
Cnstozza. This was followed by another, still more serious, 
at Somma Campagna on the 26th. By the 27th his wliole 
forces had fallen back beyond tire line of tbe Mincio. The, 
Srd of August saw him enter Jlilan with the remnant of 
his army, where, after being exposed for three days to the 
angry recriminations of the revolutionary party, whose own 
remissness in sending forward money and supplies to his 
troops had contributed mainly to the disastrous issue of the 
campaign, he was compelled to quit the city on one side as 
the Austrian troops entered it upon the other. 
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Bavon Stoekmar to the Prince. 

‘IJth July, 1841. 

‘Arclidulco John was installed two days since. . . . This 
event, as was natural, has for some days had so far a tran- 
qiiillisiiig effoefc, as the mass of the puhlio thinks that some 
advance has been made towards the speedy fulfilment of the 
generally cherished expectations. For this fulfilment actual 
deeds are necessary. If the Reieh&verweser is able to operate 
in tliat way, then he may soon become a considerable power ; 
if, on the other hand, ha bo doomed by circumstances or evil 
luck to inactivity, no matter of how brief duration, the 
presiige of his oflico will very speedily sink to a mere 
shadow. . . , 

‘ I also am of opinion, that Bussia’s policy will be a wait- 
ing one, cautious and looking far ahead, because such a 
policy is absolutely essential for the interests both of 
Bussia and the Emperor. Nicholas will haidly go to war, 
until he is either forced by us into it, or until the odds are 
in favour of doing so with success. 

‘ Germany will certainly not be drawn fmihiuith into a 
war ; hut tbit, is the utmost that can ho predicted on this 
])oint, for I anticipate no real renoedy from the armistice in 
Denmark. In that quarter Holstein has merely chipped the 
eggs, hut not kneaded them into the cake. They have had 
recourse to half measures, which have had the effect of 
placing them half on a revolutionary and half on a legul foot- 
ing, where they still arc. Out of such eloiueuts peace 
cannot come. The old eggs will of course soon grow stale, and 
wlicn they have become unfit for use, a new cake will be 
kneaded, which either the Danes will cook after their own 
fashion, or the Hchloswig-Holsteiners after the fashion of a 
revolution effected by their declaring themselves wholly 
independent of the Danish dynasfy. 
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‘A peace betweea Austrin anti Italy on tlte l)asia of Vunico 
remaining part of tlie Austrian Empire will only be a pro- 
tracted ao'misiice. 

‘ Yom lioyal Highnosa aaka what impression the events of 
Paris have made upon ua ? Very different ones, 1 should 
say, at different places. In Frankfort wo are too much 
taken up witli ourselves, to have miicli sensibility to iinpres- 
sious from witliout. Wc are consequently just as mad as we 
were, — if possible, even madder. As it is here, so in all like" 
lihood will it bo in Vienna, Berlin, and Breslau. On i-lics 
other hand, these events will have, made a deeper and juhtcr 
impression in the Nortli, along the coast, in the Hanse Towns, 
in Hanover, — in places which have from the first been more 
cool and calm, than in the Soutli, and wliich up to this time, 
inconsequence of the burdens and losses of the war with 
Denmark, have become still more cool and calm. 

‘ Your Eoyul Highness justly remarks, tliat our revolu- 
tionary fever is specifically French, something like a certain 
epidemic fever, which is specifically Hungarian, and only to 
be caught on Hungarian soil. And this French radicalism, 
with which we are tainted, is just what weighs so heavily upon 
my heart. When, some years ago, I used to discuss politics 
with Bimscn, he used constantly to think, that if I had my 
way, I would Anglicise (Germany too much. Ilia common 
expression was, — “ But everything must be done in a true 
German spirit, and in accordance and harmony with t,he 
German nature.” But German nature is apt to bo sluggish, 
and not to move till it is too late. Bunsen’s truly Gennan 
dreams were outstripped by the course of events, and the 
moderate reformers woke up to find the field in possession of 
a revolution on the French model and themselves nowhere. 
A revolution, however, which is based upon the maxims of 
radicalism, must of necessity renounce al) principles of jus- 
tice, and we may, therefore, find excuses for the way we are 
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going on jii&t now, but justify it on rational grounds we never 
can. 

‘ Your Eo3'al Highness is of opinion, that the military 
will ultimately he the instrmnent by which order and peace 
will bo restored to Crcvmanjf. Thai brute force and biwless- 
ness will ultimately be in turn put undt*r constraint by 
material force, there can indeed bo no doubt. But how far 
the initial attempts to enforce thi.s constraint will bo sue- 
cessful, how far they may be even possible, at the present 
inoincnt os2iocially, is hard to Biscijiline, as it liu-s 

liilhcrlo oi.ibied among Herman troops, is no longer intact. 
How is it possilile, that the social movementj which hfis 
affected all ranks, should have failed to infect the army as 
well ? The Houth German troops arc all more or le.s 8 touched 
by the social epidemic. Even the Prussians, in certain regi- 
ments, have not escaped it. . . . 

‘ From the first attompt to restore order and law by means 
of the troops, I therefore expect no decisive results; nay, I 
rather fear, it will only increase the anarchy and confusion, 
and may even lead to civil war. Generally, I foresee grave' 
events within the next few week.s, for the parties (Govern- 
ments and National Assembly) are ranged in a manner face 
to face, and in such a way that there is no alternative but 
peaceful union or hostile separation.’ 
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It was a pleasure io tlie Prince to be recalled for a time from 
the sfciKly of the great but saddening political problems whicli 
were being worked out abroaxl and at home io topics, always 
favourites with him, which dealt purely with the ad\ anco- 
ment of the arts of peace, and with what Bacon has called 
‘ tlie relief of man’s estate.’ iSuch were those to be discussed 
at the meeting of the Royal Ag-ricultural Society, to be licld 
at York upon the 13th of July, where he had agreed ‘ to jjay 
an old debt,’ as he told the meeting, by being present. J Io 
had been for irpwards of six yeai-s a Governor of tbe Socioly. 
His appearance on this occasion called forth a display of 
loyalty more demonstrative than usual, and he cliarmod Ids 
audience by a speech at once graceful, compact, suggestive, 
and playful. In the fe-w words in which he proposed the suc- 
cess of the Society he seemed to have spoken what other men 
would have taken long to say. What the Society proposed to 
do and what it had done was put in a way, too, wliicli must 
have persuaded even those enthusiasts to whom high-farming 
and the improvement of stock are the great husiness of life, 
that the speaker \va8 inspired by a knowledge and a zeal no 
wbit inferior to tbeir own. When he told his large audience, 
what ‘ zve agriculturists of England ’ had in view, this iden- 
tification of himself with their pursuits sent a thrill of plea- 
sure through the meeting, which broke out into loud acola- 
mations. This and a naive avowal at tbe close that ho 
had himself ‘ experienced the pleasures and the little pangs’ 
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atlendant on agricultural purauita,* made all feel how 
tlioroiiglily Engliali their young Prinoe Imd grown in Lis 
i,astes, and liow well he know the way to the hearts of the 
2)eople, to wliose welfare his best thoughts were devoted. 

No man was bettor able than the Prince to appreciate the 
value of any mechanical invention or improvement.*’ He was 
unusually quick to comjnehend its principle, and the emi- 
nently jiractical character of his mind impelled him at once 
to measure how far it was likely to accomplish tlie object 
aimed at. Tlie inspection of the implements brought to- 
gethei’ at a mooting of this kind Avas therefore not merely a 
delight to him, but a jnatter also of close and thoughtful 
study. It is not, therefore, surprising to find him acknow- 
ledging in the following letter to the Queen that, having 
KjKnif/ in the Hhow-yard the morning hours, wlien the rest of 
the world were either asleep or idliug, ho was ‘ i)retty well 
done np ’ even before his public work for the day began. 

' Tho rrinco hud oxhibited in ISiS mid oiicli subsequent your at the 
HmithfluUl Shoivs, and tukoii puizca there, and also at tho Shone of the Eoyal 
Affricultiiral Society of Irolaml, a iid (ho Hoyal Duhllii Society. In 18-18 ho took 
titu ilc^t prise, and was rcry proud of t-ikiiig it, at tlio Smilhfleld Show for tho 
best Hereford ox. 

'■* A roiiinrkahlo iiislaneo of (ho Priiico's iiecuTOoy of ohsei’vation in mat tors 
of (ilia kind has boon hmiight to oiir notice by Mr. .Towitt, of Hiirehills, Leeds. 
During llio visit of Iho Unoen and Prineo to Leuds in 1858, for tlio purpose of 
ojH'niiig tlio Town Hall liiero, tint Prineo mndo a private visit to tholiixliibition 
of Soei.il Induslry. In 0110 of tho rooms, (lio soparato pi coos of iiiachinory, 
uhioli miikn np Mr. Doiiihlliorpo’s wool-combing machine wero laid out upon a 
table, ‘Till) Jlriiico,’ Mr. lowill writes, ‘was interested in looking at thorn, 
liiiviiig soon tho machine at work in tho Great Exliihition of 18fil. In another 
pirt of (he huihling miiehinevy in motion wiis exhibited, and Mr. Douisthorpo 
was tlioro to explain Iuh machino to tho i’rinco. Ho neodod, iiowevor, no 
explanation, at oiieo niidorsluiutiiig this complex and moat vuluahlo invention ; 
blit, looking olosely at tho nniehino, ho romiirkod that (.here was a whool or 
something of that kind wanting, pointing out where and how it should ha 
introduced, — to tho groat surpriso of Mr. Donisthorpe, who said it was so, — 
(itliad lioen aecidoiitally loft ont)— bat that nol ouo mnnin ton thousand would 
havo nolieod tho omission. Mr. Darnton Lupton and others nho were prosonl 
lira now dead, but tho incident is vary fresh in my memory Many other facts 
of a similar character might bo adducod in confirmation of what is said in tho 
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‘ I am already pretty 'well done up : I have still 
nvucli before me. Soon after five this morning, certainly by 
six, wo were in the “ Show-yard ” to inspect the farm imple- 
ments, \^liich are certainly wonderfully ingenious, and kept 
our attention on the stretch for a couple of hours. I then 
went over the Museum and the Museum Crarden. In an 
hour I go to the Cathedral, about half-past two back to the 
Show-yard, which will then be open to the public. About 
four the grand dinner comes off, which will last sev(wal 
hours. In the evening I go to the Hall, which is given at 
the Mansion House by the City, and the Mayor lias just 
suggested that I should bo present about midnight after ibc 
Hall at his Banquet in the G-uildliall, but this I have de- 
clined. To-morrow we shall be stirring betimos, so iis to be* 
in Loudon by two. . . . 

‘ The dinner yesterday tos very tedious and very hot ! ! 
Of people I knew there were present Lord Yarborough (in 
the chair). Lords Fortescue, Morpetli, and Lonsdale, then 
Van do Weyer, Bunsen, and Bancroft (as Foreign Ministers), 
the Duke of Eichmond, Lord Feversham, Lord Talbot, Lord 
Chicliester, Lord Greorge Bentinck, Sir John .Tobnsloiic, ]\Ir. 
Shelley, Colonel Challoner, Cajitain Pelham, Mi', lludbou, 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, Captain Duncombe, Hon. A. Dun- 
combe, &c. &c. After dinner there was a discussion on 
farming. The dinner was infamous — ^without method and 
without viands. No wine, muddy water, no potatoes, Ibe 
fish without sauce. That of to-day will he cold I Heaven 
defend my stomach ! 

‘ York, Judges’ Lodgings, 

■ IStii July, 1848 ; ten o’clock a.m,’ 

The Prince returned next day to London, where the pres- 
sure of public affairs made his absence from the Queen’s 
side even for a day a matter of difficulty. In all tlveir 
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(Icliiila he was soon onco inoro iiinncrsod. Mc-an- 
wliilo Uio echo of the {general applause wiLh wliicli Ills speech 
ah Vork was received throiipfhoni the coiiidry veaclied him, 
and jjiive liirn 2niic]i siilisfaction. IIo rofors to it willi 
his nsiial inodcHty at the end of a long loiter on foreign 
irolilics to Baron Stockmar: 

‘ . German aifaij's seem to have taken a turn for tlie 
heltorin consecpicnce of the acceptance of ilie. Arc‘lt<hdi.e. 
Ft is true (liat all Iho didienlt qivcbtions arc' as iar from 
heing solved as hefore, hut greater conlideiiee lias heeu 
inspiieil, and this is a ju'cliininaiy condition iudisijcnsabh* 
for tlieir solutioir. 

‘I have just returned from york, wh(‘re I was several days 
at the Agricultural Meeting, and was reerdved with entliu- 
siasm. I hod to speak, too, and was iirunenscdy a))plaud('d 
for wliat I said. Pray do not Kuy “ Mouahe dw Coche ! ’’ “ to 
this. 1 only mention it because I ladieve it will give you 
pleasure, as you have often luged mo to have more eonli- 
dence in matters of this kind. 

‘ Jiiicldiigliiim Pjl.ieo, ISUi July, 1S18.’ 

It was natural that the (iuceii should speak more uun*- 
servedly of the effect produced hy the Prinoc’s npix'arance at 
York. 'J'o Baron ytoekinar Her Miijesfy wrote: ‘Tlx* [’rinee’s 
visit to York was a complete triumph, and he was most, cntliii- 
siastically received. He made auothm most suect'ssful spend), 
and he is himself quite astonished at being sueb an excellent 
speaker, as bo says it is the last tiling ho ever dreamt ho 
should Jiavo success in. IFo posse.s.ses ono other great ipiality, 
which is “tact;” ho never says a word too iniicli or too 
little.’ Writing to King Leopold the Kiimc day, Her Majesty 
again adverts to this last qiwlity of the Prince’s mind in these 


• See this allusion expliiinod in Note S, p. 407 of Uio first vohiino. 
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words : ‘ Independently of his acute mind and pure and excel- 
lent heart, he has rare tact, and always knows what to say, 
and how to say it.’ 

Ireland, the Prince found upon his return from York, 
was once more the subject of pressing anxiety. The 
leaders of Young Ireland had been too deeply pledged to 
action by their own wild oratory to take warning by 
their narrow escape from the fate which liad overtaken 
jilr. hlitcJiel. His paper, Ike United JriahoTum, was no 
sooner' suppressed than it was succeeded by The Irish Felon, 
a journal which fully jirstified its name by the character 
of its contents. The Nation and The Tribune, the two 
other Dublin organs of the party, made the defiance of the 
Government and the establishment of a republic the burden 
of their leaders. Meanwhile clubs were organised throughout 
the country with the avowed object of preparing fora general 
rising. Midnight drills were carried on with increased 
vigour, arms were bought up and distributed in large 
numbers,* and the well-affecterl, who turned a deaf ear to the 
appeals to join the clubs, were denounced as tho enomies of 
the country. Revolution, not Repeal, was openly avowed as 
the thing to be aimed at. This, it was true, had tho ollcct 
of separating the Old Ireland party from the movement. They 
saw only too well tho bloody issue which was likely to be pro- 
voked. But even Repeal, purchased at such a price, their 
great leader, O’Connell, had in past days told them again and 
agsin would have been too dear. No political change was 
worth, in his view, the shedding of a single drop of blood. Tire 
mass of the country people, too, wore totally indifferent to any 
political subject. To them Repeal or Republic were little 

* The favourite weapon was tho pike. There were eight clifforont kimh of 
these, of wliicli a drawing, ohtaiued hy tho Prince at the lime, ie hoforo ua. 
Per the purposes of mas'.aei'e they wore admirably designed. Per ueo in iho 
field against woll-annod troops, they wore worthless. 
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more than words ; hut on any successful oulhroak in Dublin 
the G-ovornmojit liad reason to apprehend that tlioy might 
follow the example, in the delusive hope of getting the land 
into their own hands, which Mr. Meagher and otlier fiery 
rhetoricians were constantly assuring them would be only a 
resumption of what was in fact their own. The state of un- 
easiness had become intoleralde. No one could tell to what 
extent the disaffection had spi-ead, or liow soon it might 
explode into opoir revolt. Trade was at a standstill, and the 
paralysis of indnslry, caused by the continued agitation, 
threatened to involve thousands in bankiuptcy and ruin. 

jjord Clarendon, then Lord lieutenant, felt tliat a crisis 
had been reached, which mado it necessary to strike at the 
heart of tho threatened rebellion. The two Acts, which had 
been passed within tho last ten months with the view of arrest- 
ing its progress, had proved wholly insufficient for the purpose. 
This was so well known, that the House of Commons, de- 
spite their natural aversion to conceding to Government 
summary and arbitrary powers, did riot hesitate for a moment 
in applying this drastic remedy to what tliey Mt to bo a 
desporato disease. Accordingly Lord John Russell was re- 
ceived with clieors when he announced, on the 2 1st of July, 
that bo should next day ask leave to bring in a Bill to enable 
the Lord Lieutenant Ho apprehend and detain until tiro Ist 
of March, 1849, snob persons as he shall suspect of conspiring 
against Her Majesty’s Government.’ 

The statement whicli he laid before the House on intro- 
ducing tho Bill left no doubt as to tbo necessity of the 
measure. The general facts were already familiar to all ; but 
any hesitation which might have been felt rvas removed by 
tho language of a letter received that morning from Lord 
Clarendon, and read to tho House, in which he declai-ed that 
‘ the change which liad come over the people within the last 
ten days was most alaming, and was greater than any which 
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had ever been Been before in Ireland.’ ‘No doubt,’ Lord 
John Euf-soll added, aficr quoting this letter, ‘any attempt 
at insurrection would be put down, but it could not be done 
without much bloodshod and the sacrifice of many lives.’ 
After such an amiouncemont the House were not likely to 
give much lieed to an amendment moved by Mr. filiarman 
Orawford, ‘tliat tlio present distracted state of freland aiises 
from mi&govornment and from tho want of remodhrl measures, 
without wliich no coercive measmes can restore either order 
or coutont to the country.’ Only oiglit Members veutunsl 
to support a proposition so directly at variance with tlio 
facts, and it was negatived by a majoi'ity of 2G3. The Rill 
was passed through all its stages in tlie House of Coiuuiouk 
tlio same day — a Saturday. On tho following Monilay it was 
sent up to tho House of Limls, whore tlie same dcspatcli was 
given to it, and next day it received the Royal Assent. 

Writing the saiuo day on which this was given to lh<‘ 
Powagor Duchess of Cobing, the Princo alludes to tliesi* 
events in terms which show how much they had added to 
the other anxieties of the time : 

‘ . . . Ah, that the world woidd also grow aoracwliat 
better; but I fear the disease is very decidy seated. Alneh 
that is untoward stands in the way of a recovery, and no 
physician is to bo found who could undortaku tho cnrtn I’lie 
Aichduke John is going to try his hand in doctoring Ger- 
many. It is no easy task. 

‘We, too, have a sore in Ireland at this moment that i,-> 
ripe for bursting. Rut wo are resolved not to he heat on, 
and can go into the light with coulidence, for we have a 
clear conscience, and for years have done nothing but ajqjly 
remedial measures to that imhappy country. . . . 

‘We have now retired to Osborne, and had much need 
of some repose. All are well in health. 

'Osborne, 26tb July, 1848.' 
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No time was lost iu putting the new Act into force. Im- 
mediately on its arrival in Diihlin (2(5th July) warrants were 
issued for tins arrest of Messrs. Smitli O’Brien, Meagher, 
Dillon, and others of tlie most prominent instigators to rebel- 
lion. The same day a proclamation was published, declaring 
the clubs illegal and rcqmring them to dissolve. This some of 
them did. P’ace to face with the fact of having to fight 
with the certainty of being beaten, many drew back who had 
b(‘en loudest to applaud, while the glories of the promised 
conflict blaViCd before them in the frenzied rlicloric of their 
h'aders. At tho same time the loyal and peaceable members of 
the community bad tbc satisfaction of seeing that most com- 
plete measures had been taken by the Government for thoir 
protection. A very large military force had been concentrated 
in tho districts most tainted with disaffection. The south 
coast was alive witli war-steamers unclci- the command of Sir 
Cluuios Napier, and ships-ottwar were stationed at Cork and 
Waterford, which could have swept their thoroughfares with 
their guus. A few days later the counties of Kerry, Galway, 
Wexford, Cai'low, Queen’s County, Kildare, Wicklow, West- 
meath and bouth, with many of the baronies of other 
counties, were proclaimed under tlic ‘ Crime and Outrage Act,’ 
and a general disarmament of the inhabitants was iustituted. 
Kveiy precaution, in shoit, wa.s taken to prevent a rising, if 
possible, or, in the worst event, to make the struggle brief 
and its issue decisive. 

The climax of this last and seemingly formidable chapter 
in the long sad story of Irish insurrections was soon reached, 
So completely cowed by the activity of the Government wei'e 
the men who by thousands had been spending their nights 
in drill and their scanty moans in piu’chasing pikes and 
other instruments of slaughter, that only a few thousands 
of them could be got to rally round the man whom they had 
been fox some time hailing as ‘ the King of Munster.’ With 
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tlieso at his back, ]\[i‘. Smith O’Brien advanced, on tlio 28fch 
of July, towai-ds the town of Ballingarry, when he encountered 
a body of forty-seven police, who had marched out to meet 
tiiem. Finding the insurgents in such force, the inspector 
withdrew his men into a small house, occupied by a Widow 
Cormack, whore lie awaited their ati,ac]c. This liis pariy 
received with so much vigour, that after two of the assail- 
ants had been killed and several wounded, while tlio police 
remained unhurt, the main body retired from the attack, 
and dispersed in confusion. The rebellion was inactically at 
an end. On the 5th of August Mr. Binith O’Brien, after 
wandering about the country for several days, having been 
rccogni.scd by a railway guard on Ins way to the station at 
Thuides, was arrested, and sent under escort to Dublin. A 
few days afterwards Meagher, and two of his brother leadej-s, 
in wretched plight from exposure, fatigue, and Iiunger, wore 
aiTested by a police-patrol on a public road. Tliey made no 
resistance. Numerous arrests of otlicrs more or loss actively 
implicated in the movement were marie within tlie next few 
days, and the country, with the exception of some parts of Tip- 
perary, where some miserable attempts at an armed rising wero 
continued into the month of Septemhor, was rapidly reduced 
to a condition of sullen tranquillity. Towards the end of July 
The Irish Fdon had written : ‘ There are at present in occu- 
pation of our country some 40,000 armed men in the livery 
and service of England ; and tire question is, How best and 
soonest to kill and capture these 40,000 men?’ Ilajipily 
the problem bad proved too bard for the reckless scliomcrs 
who, calling themselves patriots, were doing their country 
hourly wong by filling its ignorant peasantry with delusive 
hopes, and making life a burden and a fear to every honest 
and industrious citizen. 

Smith O’Brien, Meagher, and MacSIanus were hroiight to 
trial in September, and having been convicted of high 
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treason were sentenced to death. To have carried this sen- 
lonee into effect would have been to raise these morbid 
egotists lo the dignify of martyrs. Tiie rebellion which (hey 
had intended should boa tragedy had turned out a farce; 
and it was in all ways best to leave them in the contempt 
into which they bad fallen by their own conduct. Early in 
the proceedings it was made apparent that the G-overnment 
did not intend to inflict the capital sentence. Eut wlion 
they announced that it was to be commuted to transporta- 
tion for life, instead of accepting in silence this gTacious act 
of mercy, the disappointed rebels, consistent in folly to the 
last, pretended that the Government were bound by the 
sentence of the Court, and that they must either be set at 
liberty, or liangod, draivn, and quartered according to the 
statute, and not sent across the seas at the will of a Sovereign 
whom they had disowned ! ® 

The effect of tho proceedings taken by the Government 
in Ireland was still unknown when the Prince wi-ote the 
letter to Baron Stockniar immediately to be quoted. 

The Baron had recently been sounded as to bis willingness 
to accept the Ministry of Foreign Afiflrirs under the new 
Central Government at Frankfort. His answer was chaiac- 
teristic. ‘ The man must be simply mad, who at sixty, with 
gout in his stomach, would undertake the office of sick nurse 
to Germany, prostrate as she is with contagious fever.’ 
Bunsen liad heard of the suggestion with pleasure. ‘ You 
should have seen the look of Lord Palmerston,’ he writes to 
Stockmar on the 15th of July (Memoirs, ii. 189), ‘ when I 
told him tho nows as a diplomatic report. “ That would be 

* They h.id first Irlctl to got their (•ciitcnce set ositlo on narrow tccbnioal 
gronnde by an appeal to I ho Court of Qiioen's Bench, and having foiled there, 
hy an appeal to the llonsa of Lord?, which conflrraod the jadgnient of tho 
Court below on the loth of May, 18 18. To put hoyond a doubt the question of 
the right of tho Grown to commiUo their sentence, an act was carried through 
Parliament inunediatoly afterwards. 
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a happy choieo indeed ! He is one of the best poliiiciil licads 
I have ever met -with ! ” ’ Stockuuir wi&hcil Buiison to nnd(>r- 
tiiko the office he had luin‘«jlf declined, and seems to luive 
consented to accept the Premiership, if Bunsen would have 
agreed. But Bunsen fidt himself bound by his relations to 
Prussia to let it bo known that he could not do so ; and by 
this time, as he Avrites to his wife on the fSrd of August, 
{Mamoirs, ii. 193) ‘all Prussia is in a great state of irrita- 
tion against Praukfort, as one man. The affair was not well 
managed from the beginning.’ Prussia was in fact rutiled by 
the aijpointment of an Austrian Archduke as lieiclwrenuimi' ; 
and this soreness of feeling had been aggravated by the de- 
mand of the ncAv Central Power, that tho Prussian army 
shoidd he suhmitted to its control, and i,hat Pinissia shmdd 
consent to be ropreseutod diplomatioally by the Ceulial 
Power. The attitude adopted by that PoAver toAvards Iho 
Sovereigns and Princes of tho other States had been not more 
concilialoi'y ; and the seeds of tho antagonism Avero thus 
soAvn Avhioh ultimately Avrccked the Avholo scheme. The 
symptoms had already become ominous, when tho Prince 
wrote as folloAvs : 

‘ Dear Stockmar, — This letter is taken to you by Lord 
Cowley, Avho ia charged Avitb compliments to the Reich s- 
verweser, and Avith a private letter to him from Victoria fo 
the same effect. Things seem in G ermany to have reached 

another crisis. I have just written a long letter to , 

which you should ask to see. has absolutely no prin- 

ciples as a politician, and tliereforc, able as he is, he Avavers 
to and fro like a reed shaken by the wind. Besides, like tho 
young soldier under fire, he has the fault, with which you 
have often reproached me, of being always eager, Avhen 
danger arises, to be doing something, and that instantly. 
Thus it is that he has needlessly laid the rights of his order 
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upon Ihp all nr of liis country without producing' any effect, 
and is now desirous that all Sovreroigns should abdicate.’ 

When he wrote tiiia the Prince could not iiave been aware 
of a speech of Stoekmar’a, which had taken away the breath 
of bis broUicr representatives at ti>e Diet, after the Diet had 
decreed its own dissolution. ‘Now the Diet is dissolved,’ he 
said, ‘ the time has come for the separate governments, espe- 
cially the small ones, to acknowledge themselves as impossible 
and superfluous, and to sacrifice themselves for the sake of 
one great whole. Such a last patriotic act as this would be 
tlic only worthy wind up to the Diet.’ Stockroar had many 
reasons for this opinion ; but one of the ciiief of these waa 
what be expresses in a letter of the 1 1th of J uly of this year 
{DenJewiii'digkeiten, p. 520). ‘That these are times when 
small sovereigns are quite unable to fulfil by their own 
power the primary purpose of a State, protection to life and 
pioperty, was bidden from tlie eyes of the multitude by the 
protracted state of tranquillity. Add to this that the snb- 
divisions, which made us so weak, gave rise in the govern- 
ments to a false belief in their strength and security as against 
their own subjects. They fancied that revolutions could 
only take iflace in single States at a time when they might 
he helped by their neighbours who were quiet and secure. 
Now, however, we see that no one of them can help the other.’ 
The Prince, though opposed at Uiis time to Stockmar’s views 
on this point, came round to them afterwards. His letter 
proceeds ; 

‘ We have unquestionably reached the point where the posi- 
tion of all the separate governments mrrst he settled with re- 
ference to some central authority. The way and manner in 
which the central authority has been created by the National 
Assembly was not the way to make what sacrifices had to he 
made agreeable to the separate Q-overnments. Perhaps this 

TOT.. IT. K 
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was not even, the wish of the principal loadors, wlio find a 
certain chaim and enjoyment in a student-like insuleiice 
iOmhUeit) towards all subsisting authorities or even persons 
of rank. This has brought ua to tlio brink of a separatist 
movement, which, however-, it would be better not to pro- 
voke. If an accord between the separate States arrd lire 
central body be not effected, then there can ho no nrrity ; 
and to desire unity only in such a way as to make the exis- 
tence of the separate States within it irapossihlo, is to make 
tire struggle for its destruction a necessity for Germany, and 
this struggle, however it may end, will be a terrible mis- 
fortune. Can, then, no road to union bo devised ? No tinre 
should bo lost by the separate States in settling the central 
authority, even to ensure an harmonious nrutiial under- 
standing, and the Assembly should not tolerate unnecessary 
insults to the States hy the representatives. 

‘ I hear Bunsen is to go to Frankfort, irr order to take in 
Irand the questions of foreign policy — at least, Ire surmises 
this to be the object of his sudden sumrnous to Berlin, May 
he be foitunato in those about him, for Iro is irnin'cssionablo, 
and the readiness with which he assimilates other men’s 
ideas exposes him to tlris danger, that he examines and 
advocates hoth sides of the question in succession before 
drawing the deduction that finally determines Iris views. This 
once done, these are generally very correct, and, by reason of 
the preliminary process, aro based upon a principle. Birt if 
he is forced to act before he has worked out his conclusions, 
it is often a mere toss-up which side he will adopt. It will 
always be difficult for a Prussian official to stand hetwoeu 
the Archduke, the Paulus Church, Berlin, and Potsdam, 
and not to run his head against the whole four. 

‘Here we have at last been compolled to deal with the 
Irish in good earnest, otherwise the organisation would have 
gone too far. Whether it will yet come to an iuBurroction 
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or not, the next few days must decide. Delay is in our 
favour. 

‘In the Italian business the moment has arrived for 
making a peace. Cavaignac will go hand in hand witli 

us. . . . 

‘ But I must stop. Come to us soon. A few thorough 
talks with you would Le a real benefit to me. 

‘ Ositorau, July, 1818 .’ 

Some days later the tidings reached the Prince of the ap- 
pointment of the EcichsverwesOT Ministry, with the Quoen^s 
half-brother, Prince Loiningen, at the head of the Deiiart- 
mont of Foreign Affairs, an appointment which gave him 
great satisfaction, as an earnest, along rvith the other ap- 
poiutments, that there were now men of character and weight 
at the head of the great novel experiment for its recon.^titu- 
tion on which Germany had entered. 

‘Dear Stockmar, — .... "We were smrprisod yesterday 
hy the nomination of Charles (Piince Lciniiigeu) as Minister 
President. It is good for tlie cause that he has received the 
appointment. That a Prince appoars at the head of the first 
Ministry gives a certain dignity to the cause, and Charles 
lias talent for foreign affairs, and at the same time uo small 
experience gnined by his long residence here. You, too, 
will, no doubt, do a little prompting behind the scenes, 
which can have only good results. What now is to he the 
attitude of the separate States lowai-ds the central authority ? 
Is tliis to take no legitimate and official shape, or is it to be 
formed entirely by Declarations, and couuter-Declarations, 
and street brawls ? This seems to me to be at tliis moment 
the most important thing the Beichsverwosei’ has to 
arrange, 

' Osborne, 0th August, 1848.' 
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Whal the Pruices of tlio sepiirafe fifatos miglil or might 
not do seems to liavo been of small account with Sfocltmar, 
if only Prussia would liave taken up a clear and uiictiuivoeal 
position. Was the King prepared to place himself at the 
head of Greimany or not ? If he would only say yes, and 
adhere to the resolution, Stockmar believod that the majority 
of the Assembly would support his claims, and that the 
Princes of the other States wore powerless to resist them. 
But the King would not take the initiative. The democratic 
basis of the National Assembly was abborrent to him. ' Do 
not forget that tliere are stiU Princes in Germany, and that 
I am one of them.’ were his words (15tli of August, 1848) to 
the deputation of the Frankfort Assembly scut to welcome 
him at Cologne on the occasion of the festival on tho re- 
opening of the Cathedral. Any proposals from tho Assorahly, 
ho told Bunsen two days later, ‘must be suppovled l)y tho 
Princes, in order to enable him to accept them with honour 
and a good conscience. He could not approve of an usurpa- 
tion against the other States, agiiinst which, as far as Prussia 
was concerned, be would himself protest.’ {Bansen'8 Ldtm, 
German edition, ii. 471.) What coidd bo hoped for from 
the side of Prussia, after such a declaration, by one who 
knew, as Stockmar did, that by their own will the sovereigns 
of the other States would never comply with its conditions ? 

These sovereigns had shown no disposition to make con- 
cessions to the exigencies of the time, or to assist the- 
Assembly in organising an imited Germany. The Assembly, 
on tho other hand, intoxicated with the idea of its own supre- 
macy — although having no army, nor the power of raising 
one at its back, it was impotent unless supported by the good 
will of Prussia and the other States — went on its way as 
though it were a real power, which could mould sovereigns 
and people to its will. What tho Assembly really was, 
Wolfgang Menzel has described in one of his pithy sentences. 
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‘ In Frankfort sat a feoble old man, among five linndred 
talkers as powerless as himself, who unfortunately did all they 
could to destroy, as quickly and as completely as possible, 
tlieir moral power, the only one they had.’ ® Things were in 
this state when the Prince wrote the following letter to 
Prince Leiuiugen : 

‘ Dear Charles, — I send you a memorandum by a German 
diplomatist, drawn with very li])eral colours, and throwing 
light upon the question of German uuity, and the bearing of 
tlie Frankfort Assembly in regard to it, which I consider so 
true and just, that I beg you (0 road it attentively, and then 
to communicate it to Stockmar. The man, I think, is quite 
right, when he speaks of the mistake of thinking that it is 
from Frankfort that strength is to he given to the German 
Governments, to order, and to public safety. The only thing 
wliich in the long mu will hold together in Germany is the 
relation which has grown up through sentiment and history 
between the governing families and the countries hereditarily 
appertaining to their houses. Tire weakness is greatest in 
the countiies which, by the operation of injustice and crime, 
have become united under certain reigning houses (Baden, 
vVurtemberg, Darmstadt, Bhenish Prussia, Khenisli Bavaria, 
&c.), and the weakness will attach to the German Central 
Government also, if, instead of being an adequate exprrasion 
of the States and Governments under it, it aims and is hunt 
on standing on the basis of tlie Devolution, and following 
out some plim moulded on expediency by certain popular 
or lather revolutionaiy representatives. Let such be its 
course, and the form of government for Germany will he an 
open question for all time, as to which every man may alter 
his opinion as he pleases, according to whatever outward 
circumstances may influence it. Whether ropuhlio or 


• Geaohiohte Her Vierfig Jahre, vol. ii, p. 262. 
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monaroliy will, among ofcliers, l>e a mere qiiefttion of a flomi- 
nant majority. What a Frankfort Assembly determines 1o- 
day, another may upset to-morrow ; a settled state of pul)lio 
law will be quite impossible, because on tho momentary 
caprices of public meetings will depend what is to be regarded 
as public law. 

‘ Osborne, SUt Angust, 1848.’ 

Soon after tho dato of this letter the National Assembly 
were taught by the stem discipline of facts, that they were 
in truth a nullity. When the armistice, which, .as already 
mentioned (supra, p. 81), had been concluded on the 2Gth 
of August at Mulmoe, between Denmark and Prussia, came 
under discussion, that Assembly took exception to its terms, 
and carried away by the eloquent denunciations of it by 
Herr Dahlraana and others, as a compromise of Oerman 
honour, and as an.al)use by Prussia of the power with which 
she had been entrusted, resolved by a vote of 2,88 to 22 that 
it should not be ratified. This was followed hy tlio resigna- 
tion of the Ministry. Dahlmaun was entrusted with the 
formation of a new Ministry, but ho could find no one pre- 
pared to join with him in trying to carry on the war without 
the aid of Prussia, and had to give up the attempt. This 
and the conduct of the revolutionary party in the Duchies 
themselves brought the majority in the Assembly to their 
senses; and on the 16th of September they retraced tlicir 
steps, and voted by 257 to 236 that the armistice shoidcl lie 
.supported. 

This lesson that, while they vaunted themselves to be a 
great central representative power, they were in fact no power 
at all, was still further illustrated hy the fact that their very 
existence was saved a few days afterwards by the troops of 
Prussia and of Austria, So soon as the decision of the Assem- 
bly in favour of the armistice was declared, the extreme Radi- 
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cals, who had long been waiting for the opj^ortunity to upset 
all government, sot to work to inflame the passions of the 
populace, with the view of taking the Assembly by storm. 
But when they advanced on the 18th to the Paulus Church 
for this purpose, they found it guarded by some battalions of 
Austi’ian and Prussian soldiers, who had been hastily sum- 
moned by the Archduke’s Ministers from the neighbouring 
fortress of Mayence. Barricades wore thrown up, but tlie 
military after some sharp fighting, in which they were forced 
in the end to bring artillery into play, carried everything 
before them, with a loss of only eight killed. Two members 
of the Assembly of great distinction, however, Prince Lioh- 
nowski and General Auerswald, were hacked to pieces by the 
moh with brutal atrocity. From the events of that day may 
be dated a strong conservative reaction at Frankfort ; neither 
were they without influence in strengthening the feeling in 
the same direction which was rapidly spreading through 
other parts of Germany. 

Meantime, England had been able without bloodshed to 
put down the last desperate combinations of the men, who, 
if they could have had their way, would have ravaged some 
of her principal cities with fire and sword. The allies of the 
Irish Confederation and the more desperate of the Chartists 
had been watching for the success of the rebellion jn Ireland, 
to cany out their own designs, when the country, drained by 
Ireland of its soldiers, would have been less able to make 
head against them. A general rising in Loudon and several 
of tbo principal towns had been planned for tho 16th of 
August. Every arrangement, it afterwai-ds appeared, was no 
sooner settled than it was made known to the Government 
by volunteer spies, who had taken part in the proceedings 
as the designated ‘ Generals,’ ‘ Presidents,’ &o. of the future 
movement. The authorities had no difficulty, therefore, iu 
determining how and when to act* Seizing the moment 
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•when the leading conspiratoi-s were met for deliberation at 
their ■various haunts, the police made a descent upon them so 
sudden, that they found themselves without the power of 
resistance. Most of them were armed to the teeth, some 
with iron breastplates ; and large quantities of weapons, 
ammunition, and tow-balls, for use in setting fire to the 
public buildings, were found in the houses where tlioy were 
arrested. The men thomselvos were beyond coiiccptiDii 
contemptible, and their plana, although wildly mischievous, 
were absolutely childish. It was, therefore, hard to believe 
that the public safety had ever been in actual danger from 
them. But although the names of their loaders, Guffey, 
Lacy, Jay, and Mullins, became a laughing-stock in the 
country, it was well both for the country and for themselves, 
that through the treachery of their confederates they were 
brought to justice without even the opportunity of ati/ein2)tiug 
the measures of rapine and spoliation, wliich were the only 
intelligible part of their programme. In the concluding 
paragraph of the following letter to Baron SLockmar tlio 
Prince makes a remark on the tendency of people to under- 
rate a public danger when it is past, which it is well to bear 
in mind, for it admits of being applied to much that is said 
and done in reference to matters of public policy, both 
domestic and foreign : — 

‘ "We intend to sail, the day Parliament rises, on a visit for 
fourteen days to Balmoral, my new property in Aberdeen- 
shire, to which ■w-e arc strongly ru’ged by Clark, and, as far 
as I am concerned, by some little curiosity also. Besides 
the two elder children, we take with us AfSe [Prince Alfi-ed], 
who is still not quite well. Clark promises that Scotland will 
set everything to rights. 

‘ ... In politics things are still somewhat hazy. Our 
Irish would-be rebellion is suppressed, and the ringleaders 
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will certainly he convicted and ti-ausported. In London and 
all tlio great Englinli towns, on the very night that a general 
rising of the Chartists was to have taken place, the leaders 
of tho conspiracy, to a man, were seized and imprisoned 
neatly and simultaneously. Tlie plan was imitated from the 
Parisian ouvriers, and shells with nails in them had been 
prepared after the Parisian model; hut these gentry have 
not the same elements to work upon here as in Paris. . . . 

‘ The affair will do good, as the dislike of the well-to-do 
to being compelled to pay for an increase of tho police force 
liad already become great, and the very people who force the 
Covorumentiii the moment of danger into extrome measures, 
as soon as the danger is past, abuse the Government for 
having adopted them. . . . 

• Osborne, 20 th August, 1818 . 

The sitting of Parliament, which had been protracted 
through no le.ss than ten months, came to a clo.se on the 
5th of September, when it was prorogued by the Qnoen in 
person. On tliis occasion the new House of Lords was used 
for the first time, and its splendour was heightened by the 
nnrrsual brilliancy of the assemblage which received the 
fcjoverfcign within its walls. The day was bright, and immense 
crowds along the r'oute from Buckingham Palace had been 
at pains to show, that, amid the crash of thrones, their devo- 
tion to the Queen and to the Constitution had suffered no 
abatement, ‘ T acknowledge,’ said Her Majesty with maikod 
emphasis on this part of the lioyal iSpcecb, ‘ with grateful 
feelings the many marks of loyalty and attachment which I 
have received from all classes of my people.’ 

Not less noticeable was the expression given to the words, 
in which Her Majesty referred with justifiable pride to the 
reciprocal faith in monarch aud in people which had borne 
them triumphantly through the trials of the past, and was 
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tlie host guarantee for strength and tranquillity in the 
futiu-e. 

‘ The strength of our institutions has been triorl, and lias 
not been found -wanting. I have studiod to preserve the 
people committed to my charge in tlie onjoyinent of that 
temperate freedom -which they so justly value. My people, 
ou their side, feel too sensibly the advantages of order and 
security to allow the promoters of pillage and confusion any 
chance of success in their wicked designs.’ 
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IiiMnniATELy after proroguing Parliamont, tlie Queen, and 
Prince proceeded to Woolwicli, where the Eoyal squadron 
Wfas waiting to convey them to Aherdecu on their way to 
Balmoral. About eight o’clock on the morning of tlio Yth of 
September, Aberdeen harbour was reached ; and although 
this was nearly twenty-four hours earlier than was expected, 
the municipal authorities were on the alert to give the Eoyal 
visitors an appropriate welcome to the fair city of Bon 
Accord. The Prince was presented before landing with the 
freedom of the city, and subsequently visited the two Uni- 
versities, the Museum, and the great granite quarries in the 
neighbourhood. Next day the Eoyal party drove to Bal- 
moral, full of eager anticipation as to their future Highland 
home. 

Neither wore they disappointed. Tlie attention of the 
Eoyal physician. Sir James Clark, had heen called hy his son, 
now Sir Jolin Cloi'k, to the fine air and other attiactions of 
this part of Ueeside as a Biunmer and autumn residence. 
Having satisfied himself on these points, he had urged the 
Queeu and Prince to acquire the lease of the Balmoral estate 
from the Earl of Aberdeen, into whose hands it had come 
upon the death of Sir Eobert Gordon in 1847. The lease was 
only for tliirty-eight years from the year 1836 ; but the pro- 
perty was found to possess so completely the good qualities 
which had led to its being selected, that the Prince purchased 
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the foe simple of it in 1852 from the trustees of tlio Eml of 
Fife, Apart from the beauty of the eurrouiicling scenery, 
the dry bracing chiivactor of the air was precisely what, in 
Sir James Clark’s opinion, was most essential for the peculiar 
constitutions of the Queen and Frinco. The whole of Decsidc, 
from Chaiieston of Aboyne to Oistleton of Braemar, lie held to 
be one of the driost districts of Seotlaud, and especially of the 
Highhiuds, and no spot along the valley to be more favoured 
in this respect than Balmoral. The causes of this wore two- 
fold : first, the sandy gravelly nature both of the lowlands 
and of the greater part of the surrounding hills ; and next, 
the fact that the rain-clouds from the sea break and discliarge 
themselves upon tlie range of mountains wliich lies belwcen 
Braemar and the Atlantic, before they reach Deesido. On tlie 
iSth of September Sir James Olai’k writes: ‘Wo have boon 
here a week — the wentlier beautiful, aud tlie ]>laco as regards 
healthiness of site and beauty of scenery, oxceocling my ex- 
pectations, great as they were.’ 

Tlie first impressions made by the place uiion tlio (Jiieen 
and Prince have boon graphically dofloribeil in the Leaves 
from Her Jilajestfs Journal. ‘ Looking down from the hill 
■which overhangs the house,’ ifer Majesty writes (8II1 Sep- 
tember), ‘ the view is charming. To the left you look to 
the beautiful bills surrounding Loch-nct-Gar, and to the 
right towards Bcdlater, to the glen (or valley) along which 
the Doe winds, with beautiful wooded hills, ■which romiiulcd 
us very much of the Tlmvinger WaU. It was so calm and 
BO solitary, it did one good as one gazed around, and the pure 
mouutain air ■was most refreshing. All seemed to broathe 
freedom and peace, and to make one forget the world and 
its sad turmoils. The scenery is wild and yot not desolate ; 
and everything looks mueh more prosperous and ciiltivatcd 
than at Laggan. Then the soil is delightfully dry, We 
walked beside the Dee, a beautiful rapid stream, which is 
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clohc boliind the lionse. The view of the hills towards 
hwercauld is exceedingly fine.’ 

Writing throe days later to thcDowager Duchess of Coburg, 
the Prince says : — 

‘ Wo liave withdrawn for a short time into a comidete 
mountain solitude, where one rarely sees a human face, where 
the snow already covers the moimtain tops, and the wild 
deer come creeping stealthily round the house. I, naughty 
man, have also been creeping stealthily after the harmless 
stags, and to-day I shot two red deer — at least, I hope so, for 
they are not yet found, but I have brought home a fine roe- 
buck with me. 

‘ This place belonged to poor Sir Robert Gordon, Lord 
Aberdeen’s brother, and the little castle was built by him. 
It is of granite, with numerous small turrets, and white- 
washed [/S'ooiici!, harled], and is situated upon a rising gi-onnd, 
surrounded by birchwood, and close to the River Dee. The 
air is glorious and clear, hut icy cold. 

‘Balmoml, 1 1th September, 1818.* 

It was well for the Queen and Prince that they could 
refresh their spirits for a time, no matter how brief, with 
scenes which, in Her Majesty’s words, ‘seemed to breathe 
freedom and peace, and to make one forget tlie world and 
its sad turmoils,’ Little of that oblivion, however, could be 
theirs during these their first days among the wilds of Loch- 
nagar, and the picturesque glades of the Balloehhnie forest. 
Every day brouglit news of fresh complications in Foreign 
atfiiirs, not unmixed with fresh causes of disquietude at 
home. Thus on the 10th, as wc gather from the Prince’s 
diaiy, came tidings of the refusal by the National Assembly 
at Frankfort to confirm the armistice between Denmark and 
Prussia, and of the consequent resignation of the Ministry of 
the BeicJisvenoeaer. On the 11th, intelligence arrives, that 
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Austria lias accepted the mediation of England and France 
between itself and Sardinia, but coupled with conditions 
from which it is not difficult to foresee that the modhitiou 
will come to nothing’, and that the continent of Europe, 
despite the stronuons efforts made by England to avert such 
a calamity, may possibly be plunged before long into tho 
horrors of a general war. Tho 1 2th brings despatches wliich 
tell of the brcalc-np of the Aucrswalcl Ministry in Herlin, and 
that the bad feeling between the Court there and hh-ankfort 
is becoming more and more embittered. Ireland sends, on 
tlio IStli, its tale of further outrage and devastation in tho 
account of a fresh rising in Tipperary, which, hy the IStli, 
tho Queen is happily assured, has been satisfactorily put 
down. On the 22nd the news arrive of the horrible scenes 
in Frankfort, already mentioned (supm, p. 103), which cul- 
minated in the massacre of Princo Lichnowski and Major 
Auerswald, and also of the sudden death of Lord George 
Eentinok — an event which, besides the natural regret which 
it occasioned, was not unimportant in its bearings on the 
future conduct of ‘ Her Majesty’s Opposition.’ The election 
of Louis Napoleon as Deputy by immense majorities in no 
fewer than five of tho Departments of France was known 
at Balmoral on the 24th, and gave much cause for specu- 
lation, significant as it was of the strengtli of the spoil which 
lay in the name he bore. In India, the state of matters in 
the Punjaub had for some time occasioned no small anxiety, 
and events were at this moment in progress thei'e, from which 
it was appai’cnt that the revolt of the Sikhs at Moolta]i, 
which broke out on the 1st of April of this year, and og’aiust 
which the British forces had hitherto contested with success, 
was, in truth, part of a general movement of the whole Sikh 
nation to establish its independence, which would tax our 
best energies to put down. 

It win be seen how much there was here to preoccupy the 
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thoiiglits of ttie Sovereign and tLe Prince, and to make the 
invigorating air and wild hcauty of their new home doubly 
precious to them as a tonic to mind and body. One day, a 
delightful one to both, the Prince was able to devote to an 
excursion with Sir Cliarlos Lyell, who was knighted during 
liis visit on this occasion to Balmoral.' Under the direction 
of the great geologist, the Prince’s powers of exact and rapid 
observation enabled him to muster all the leading facts 
which the district presents to the eye of the scientific ob- 
server, and wliich, in tlio Prince’s case, mingled with and 
heightened his pleasure in every future rumble among the 
many picturesque spots on which the records of the great 
material forces of past ages are written in impressive signs. 
On the 28th the Court left Balmoral for London, and after 
resting there one night, proceeded to Osborne, where it re- 
mained till the 9th of October, when it returned to Windsor. 

In crossing from Osborne to Portsmouth the Royal party 
were witnesses of a very painful disaster. The Qi'cimpus 
frigate had just arrived at Spithead from the Pacific, and 
five women, who had relatives among the crew, had put out 
for the vessel in an open boat with two watermen. The 
day was thick and stormy, and a sudden squall swamped the 
boat, not far from the Grampus. The accident had not been 
observed there, hut ono of the men had managed to cling to 
the capsized boat, and he had attracted the attention of the 
crew of a custom-house boat, who in pulling for him steered 
right across tho bows of the Royal yacht. The Prince was 
on deck. ‘ He called out,’ says Her Majesty’s Diaiy, ‘ that he 
saw a man in the water ; I rushed out of the pavilion and saw 
a man sitting on something which proved to be the keel of the 
boat. The next moment Albert called out in a horrified voice, 
“ Oh dear, there am more 1 ” — which quite overcame me.’ 
Instantly the Royal yacht was stopped, and one of its boats 
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lowereil, whicli j)icketl up tluce of the women, ono of 
them alive and cliii{,dng to a plank, the others dead. So 
Adolent was the storm that Lord Adolphus Fitzclaronce did 
not consider it safe for tlio yacht to wait the return of <he 
boat, although both the Queen and Prince wore anxious tliis 
should be done. ‘ "We could not stop,’ continues the (Jiioen’s 
Diaiy. ‘ It was a dreadful moment, too horrid to doscriho. 
.... It is a consoLition to think we were of some use, 
and also that, even if the yacht had roinained, they could 
not liavo done more. Still we all kept feeling wo miglit, 
though I think wc could not. ... It is a terriblo tiling, 
and haunts me continually.’ 

Meanwhile the ncAvs Irom the Continent continued to bo 
of a most disquieting kind. The whole of cential Italy was 
falling more and more under the control of the party of 
Eevolution. In Piedmont the same party were urging a 
renewal of the war Avith Ausstria, Avhile the latter, strong in 
lier recent victoiies there, woidd no longer oiitortain llic 
thought of Burrendeiing on any terms one foot of her 
Lombardo- Venetian territory. In Hungary civil war had 
already begun. Backed by the forces of the Ban of Croatia, 
Austria had determined to extinguish the independent exist- 
ence of that country as a separate monarchy, and to turn to 
account for tliat purpose the hostile spirit of the other Hun- 
garian races towards the Magyiu’s. Success bad attended 
the first movements of Kossuth and his party 5 hut ono 
act of atrocity, early in the campaign, while it discredited 
their cause, envenomed the proverbial bitterness with 
which civil Avars are conducted. Count Lemberg, having 
been appointed commander-in-chief of the Imperial Army 
in Hungary, proceeded to Buda-Pesth to enter on his 
command. On the 28 th of September he advanced into 
Pesth alone and unprotected, when he was attacked by a 
faiions mob. He fell pierced by forty-three Avounds, and 
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his body was dragged, with a balier round liis neck, tlirougli 
the streets by his assassins, amid the yells of thousands, in 
whom every instinct of humanity was stifled for the time by 
hatred of the Sovereign who, as Count Lamberg himself 
foresaw, in sending him to the seat of the Hungarian Diet, 
had sent him to his death. A few days later (6th 
October) Vienna was in the possession of the revolutionists 
there. The Emperor had been compelled to withdraw to 
Olraiitz, and his War Minister, Count Latour, had been 
murdered with a savage ferocity that maddened the pas- 
sions of the troops, who, before the month was out, were 
to inflict upon the insurgents a terrible vengeance for his 
death. The Magyars identified themselves with the revo- 
lutionists of Vienna by advancing to their assistance when 
they were besieged by the Austrian troops under Prince 
Windischgratz. The movement was fatal to both. The 
Magyars were signally defeated, under the walls of Vienna, 
on the 30th of October, and the insiu’gents, who, after 
soliciting and obtaining an armistice, had been tempted to 
renew their resistance by hopes that the Magyar forces woidd 
tmm the chances of victory in their favour, had to expiate 
their mistake hy being compelled to surrender on far worse 
terms than had been previously offered. Their obstinacy 
had, however, worked unmistakeably in the interests of law 
and order. For so complete was their discomfiture, that 
revolution, which had reigned at Vienna since March, was 
now effectually crushed, — not, however, witliout a pitiable 
waste of life and property, of which the city long felt the 
disastrous effects. 

‘The world is worse than ever,’ the Prince writes, on 
hearing of these events, in a hasty note to Colonel Phipps, 
his secretary, who was then at a distance. ‘Count Lam- 
berg I ! Liobnowsky and Auerswald 1 1 Princess Windisch- 
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grata ! ! the Archbishop of Paris ! ! ® Tliese are dreadful 
stains. 

' Smith O’Brieu is found guilty. This is the only good 
thing I have heard this autumn.’ 

Not many dajs after this note was written, however, tidings 
reached the Prince which were infinitely more gratifying to 
him than the verdict of the jury on Mr. Smith O’Brien. 
They are recorded in the following simple entry in liis Diary 
on the 1st of November : ‘ My plan for a reform of tlie studies 
at Cambridge is carried by a large majority.’ When a good 
woik had been accomplished, it was not the Prince’s way 
to dwell much upon his own share in it. So much remained 
to be done in other directions that success had a personal 
value to him mainly as setting him free to enter upon a 
fresh task. But his services to the cause of education were 
in this instance so important, and the means which he 
adopted to overcome the difficulties in Ids way wei'e so 
characteristically judicious, that some details on the subject 
cannot be out of place. 

After hia election as Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, the Prince had lost no time in using Ids position 
to effect, if possible, those changes in the course of studies 
there which had been for some time advocated, chiefly 
outside the Universities themselves, as indispensable to 
bring them into harmony with the requirements of the 
time. At Cambridge a preponderance wholly inappro- 
priate had, in course of time, come to be given to excellence 
in classical and mathematical study. To this alone the 
great prizes at the University were given. It could only 
be achieved by comparatively few, and it was often achieved 
even by them at the cost of other studies, for which tlie 

* Tho PrincesB WindisoligraU waa ahot by tbo insurgenta at Praguo on tlio 
12th Jims, 1818. Monaeigneur d’Affi'o, Archbiahop of Paris, was allot <m tlis 
2Sth of tbs bams mouth at the barricade an tlio Place de la Baatille, while 
endeavourinc; to persuade the insors'entb to cease firing. 
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Univmiiy offered no distinction, but which were essential 
for success in public or professional life. For the many, 
the most valuable years for acciuiring that general culture 
by which the level of society is most effectively raised 
and maintained were sacrificed to studies which took no 
strong hold on the attention of the general student, and 
consequently failed to beget those habits of industry and of 
thoughtful and independent study which, apart from the 
advantages of a well-ordered University as a school and dis- 
cipline of manners, constitute the chief value of its training. 
There were, however, so many interests involved in keeping 
things in the grooves in which they had so long run, — so many 
prejudices to be overcome, — so many varieties of opinion as 
to the proper direction of reform to be reconciled ; it was at 
the same time so desirable that reform should emanate from 
the University itself, and not be wrung from it by the im- 
petuosity of too sweeping reformers outside, that the Prince 
felt he must proceed cautiously and with a tempered haste 
in the task he had set himself of enlarging and liberalising 
the cycle of studies, and improving the manner in which 
they were to be conducted. 

While the necessity for this caution was still fmther en- 
forced by the fact, that any decided action initiated by the 
Prince would have been viewed with great jealousy by many 
of those who were still sore at the defeat of the candidate 
whom they had supported against him, he was encouraged 
in his efforts by the warm sympathy of many of the most 
distinguished and influential men of the University. These 
regarded it as of happy omen, that one ‘ so very near the 
throne, — one who has so deep a stake in the prosperity of 
our beloved country,’ should be ' pledged to support and 
foster our academic institutions.’ So wrote Professor Sedg- 
wick (9th April, 184'7). A month before, Dr. Whowell, the 
Master of Trinity, had written ; ‘ I am persuaded the Uni- 
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vei'feity at large looks upon your Eoynl Iliglmoss’s accep- 
tance of the office of Chancellor as highly auspicious, and 
likely to he of tlio greatest benefit to the University, both 
ill the conduct of its affairs in its usual course, and also iii 
introducing improvements in its system, if such slioiihl ho 
found needful.’ In the same letter Ur. Whewell enclosed 
an clahorate Memorunduna, in which he had oinhodiod his 
owu views as to the dircetion in which the University Ktiidies 
should be enlarged, ‘ so as to include some of the ino&t 
valuable portions of modern science and literature.’ 

The Prince gave his host thought to the proposals in 
Ur. WhewcU’s Memorandum, and he also took pains to as- 
certain the views of men eminent in literature, in science, 
and in the practical world of politics, whoso attention had 
been turned to the question of University Eefom. Having 
thus matiured his own ideas, he determined, in October, 18-17, 
to take active steps towards accomplishing the desired result, 
in which he was by this time aware that he would he wcdl 
supported within the Univereity itself. Accordingly he ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Vice-Chancellor, Ur. Phil- 
pott (now Bishop of Worcester) : — 

‘Windsor CiisClo, Mtli Ootolior, 1847. 

‘ My dear Vice-Chancellor, — Naturally anxious to trace 
the course of studies and scientific inquiries pursued at 
Cambridge at this time, I feel desirous of being furuislicd 
with a comprehensive table, showing the scheme of tuition 
in the Colleges separately and the University for the onsuiug 
year. I mean the subjects to ho taught in tlio different 
Colleges, the authors to he read there, the subjects for exami- 
nation, those selected for competition and inuzes, and the 
lectures to be given by the different professors in their 
different branches. Though fearing that the necessary in- 
quiry coimected with detailing and systematically arranging 
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sucli a tal)le may entail some trouble upon you, still I 
thought that your position as Vice-Chancellor, and the ready 
attention with wliich you have hitherto answered my many 
inquiries, rendered you the fittest channel through which I 
might obtain tlie information wliich I now seek for. 

‘ Believe me always, 

‘ Yours truly, 

‘ Albebt. 

‘ Tjui Eev. Dn. PuiLPorr, V. C., &e. &e. ka.' 

The Prince, whoso detenninaiion to accept the office of 
Chancellor had, as we have seen, been greatly influenced by 
the advice of Sir Bobert Peel, naturally exchanged his ideas 
upon the subject of reform freely with one in whose sound 
practical judgment he felt the greatest confidence. He had 
placed in Sir Eobort’s hands the papers which he had col- 
lected upon the subject, and these were retm-necl to him with 
the following letter : — 

‘Drayton Manor, 27t]i October [ISl?]. 

‘ Sir, — I have returned to your Eoyal Highness in a 
packet by the railway the papers you were good enough to 
place in my hands on the subject of University Education. 

‘ They are very interesting, and confirm my previous im- 
pression, first, that the present system is defective in ex- 
cluding many branches of knowledge which it is of the 
utmost Importance to cultivate, — and, secondly, that great 
tact and management will be required in effecting any ex- 
tensive reform. 

‘ I think Dr. \ybewell is quite wrong in his position — that 
mathematical knowledge is entitled to ’paramount conside- 
ration, because it is conversant with indisputable truths — 
that such departments of science as Chomistry are not proper 
subjects of academical instruction, because there is contro- 
versy respecting important facts and principles, and con* 
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stanl accession of infonnaLion from new dihcovcries — and 
danger tlmli the students may lose their reverence for Pro' 
feasors, when they discover that the Professors cannot main- 
tain doctrines as indisputable as mathematical or arithmetical 
truths. 

‘ Tlie Doctor’s assumption, that century should ‘inws 
before new discovearios in science are admitted into the course 
of academical instruction, exceeds in absnrdity anything 
Avhich the bitterest enemy of University Education would 
have imputed to its advocates. Are the students at Cam- 
bridge to hoar nothing of electricity, or the speculations 
concerning its mysterious influence, its possible connec- 
tion with the nervous system and with muscular action, 
till all doubts on the subject are at end ? Will tlicy be 
at an end after the lapse of a hundred years ? If tl)0 
principle for which Dr. Whewell contends be a souird one, 
it will be difficult to deliver a lecture on theology, Put 
the fact is, that adherence to the principle, so far from 
exalting the character of Professors and Heads of Ifouses, 
would cover them with ridicule. 

‘ There can be nothing more useful to a young mind than 
to hnow the progressive discoveries of science, to have a 
history of Error and the slow process by which it was cor- 
rected, to hear of the conflicting theories of the present day 
— the points on which learned men differ, as well as those 
on which they are agreed ; and the Professor who told the 
students these things, — who cautioned them against hasty 
conclusions, — who boldly avowed that the light was not yet 
separated from the darkness, would be much more estimated 
than one who lectured about nothing but the conio sections 
and (Quadratic equations, and such matters, although the latter 
proved everything that he asserted. 

‘ I think the letter of your Eoyal Highness to tho Vice- 
Chancellor, asking for information on certain points, is a 
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very becoming one. The answer to it will probably show 
diversities of system, which it will be difficult to reconcile, 
which escape observation, because each system is habitually 
contemplated by an eye which rarely embraces a wider scope 
than the horizon of a single College. 

‘ My humble advice to your Soyal Highness is to proceed 
with similar caution to that which has dictated this letter 
of inquiry — to confer separately with enlightened men, 
members of the University and attached to its interests ; 
and, by gaining their confidence, to secure their co-operation 
in gradual improvement of the academical course and its 
adaptation to a more extended and more practical system of 
instruction, 

‘ I have the honour to be, &c. &c. &c. 

‘Robert Peel.' 

When the Prince received from Dr. Philpott a Memo- 
randum of the information for which he had asked, he com- 
municated it to Sir Robert Peel. ‘ With the exception of 
the omitted branches of knowledge the Report looks well on 
paper,’ Sir Robert wrote (2nd November, 1847), but the 
question was — how did the system work out in practice ? 

‘ It is stated in the Report,’ the letter continues, ‘ that the 
attendance on the ten courses of lectures therein last named 
is voluntary. In these ten courses are included : — 

‘ 1 . Experimental Philosophy, including Pneumatics, Optics, 
the Theories of Light, &c. . • . 

‘ 2. Astronomy and Oeometry. 

‘ 3. Natm-al and Experimental Philosophy. 

‘ 4. G-eology and Mineralogy. 

‘ ‘ They include, therefore, many of the most important 
branches of knowledge, and those which specially appertain 
to practical life. 
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‘As the attendance on tlicse lectures is voluntary, il^woiild 
he interesting to kno^Y to what extent the attendance really 
takes place. Does not the devotion of time to other pursuitb, 
in which gi’oat progress ia requisite to ensure acadoinica] 
distinctions and advantages, diboourage attention to tliose 
objects which are valuable only for themselves ? WJion 
there is a great attendance, is it not casual and tcinporary — 
because the lecturer happens to he an accomplished and 
popular one ? Is tliore the same encouragement to the 
lecturers in their department of science, the same prospect 
of academical advantages, which is held out to the lecturers 
and tutors in the more regular and accubtomod studios of tbo 
Uuiversity ? 

‘The real state of the case would he hotter ascertained 
from the answers to these and similar questions than from 
a detail of the lectures which a student may attend if ho 
pleases, 

‘I feel much gratified by your Eoyal Highness’s kind 
expressions with regard to the satisfaction you derive from 
occasional personal communications wiih me. I assure your 
lioyal Highness that the satisfaction (and I may truly say) 
the instruction and advantages are reciprocal. I shall ever 
retain a deep sense of the kindness and confidence on (he 
part of the (Juecn and your Eoyal Highness with which I 
have been honom-ed.’ 

A few days after this letter was written, the Prince re- 
ceived a letter from Lord John Eussell (12th December), iu 
which his lordship suggested that somo progress on the ques- 
tion of education for the higher classes might now he at- 
tempted. ‘ It would hardly he thought unreasonable or wrong,’ 
Lord John wrote, ‘ if the Grown should appoint a Commission 
to inquire into the state of schools and colleges of Eoyal foun- 
dation, in order that Her Majesty mia'ht be informed how 
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far tbe benevolent views of her predecessors had been carried 
into effect, and what improvements could be made either 
by Royal authority or hy Parliament. Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Christ Church, Oxford, Westminster and Eton, 
would enter into the objects of inquiry. Should your Royal 
Highness approve of this notion, I will before the close 
of the year lay a fomal proposal on the subject before the 
Queen.’ 

To this letter- the Prince replied the very next day, so 
anxious was he that the fair train in which the treatment of 
the question had been put should not be disturbed by ex- 
traneous agitation : — 


* Wind'oi Cistlo, 13 rh Novombev, 1817 . 

‘ My dear Lord John, — I received your letter referring to 
the Univei-aity education yesterday evening. The subject 
liad just in these last days occupied my attention. Feeling 
that it was time to move a little in the matter, and at the 
same time aware of tho susceptibility of the academic body 
and their dread of any innovation, I confined myself to 
writing a letter to tlie Vice-Chancellor desiring him to liave 
prepared for me a complete scheme of the tuition at Cam- 
bridge for the ensuing year, showing tho subjects to be taught 
in the different colleges, the authors to be read there, llie 
subjects for examination, those selected for competition and 
prizes, and the lectures to be given by the different Professors 
of the University in thoir different branches. Dr. Philpott, 
not without some trouble and difficulty, has prepared such a 
table for me, which I here enclose for your perusal. 

‘ You will find that on paper the activity looks greater 
than in reality; hut, even supposing all the studies there 
enumerated to he well followed up, the scheme is a very 
incomplete one. You will find, for instance, that at this*'^ 
moment, and this has been tho case for some time, Politi(jpl 
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Economy, Constitutional Law, Law of Nations, Metaphysics, 
Psychology, Comparative Physiology, Modern Languages, 
Oriental Languages, Old Languages (with the exception of 
Greek and Latin), Geography, Chemistry, Astronomy, Natu- 
ral History (mth the exception of Geology), History of Art, 
H5sthetics, and Counterpoint, are quite excluded. For some 
of these sciences the Univeraity has made provision, and 
there are professorships, hut the present system of examina- 
tion renders it impossible for the student to avail himself of 
them. For instance, the new Professor of Oriental Ijan- 
guages lectures this year upon Sanscrit, hut he has got only 
om pupil. 

‘We had Dr. Philpott here staying witlr us a few days, 
and I had some full discussions with liim, at the cud of 
which he acknowledged tho defects, hut said that the Hoads 
of Colleges were such a nervous and essentially conservative 
body, that it required the greatest caution in proposing any 
improvement not to rouse an insurmouniahle opposition ; 
that all late attempts at improvement had failed from the 
ostentatious way in which they had been proposed ; hut that 
there were a great many of the leading men at Cambridge 
favomrable to reforms in the system ; and ho at last con- 
sented to feel the pulse of the University, and report to mo 
again. 

‘ It is clear to me that the road to profit, honour, and 
distinction, being open only through the study of Mathe- 
matics and Classics, the offer of any lectures on other 
sciences will lead to no result, unless the system of exami- 
nation be altered, and those scienoes added to tho oyclus 
in which students are examined, and the professors ho 
admitted into the body of Examiners. Dr. Philpott entirely 
agrees in this, hut says that the University attaches such 
veneration to the study of Mathematics, that any innovation 
tending (as they imagine) to lessen the attention to thi-, 
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science is viewed with the greatest suspicion. Moreover, 
tlie College tutors and private tutors would not be able to 
teach or to examine in anything else. 

‘ Tile folloTving plan appeared to us a very feasible one. 
The medical students arc examined in Chemistry, Botany, 
and Anatomy, The result, however, leads to no distinction. 
It might be proposed that a list showing their order of merit 
and proficiency should bo published after each examination. 
This could not be opposed. After that has been carried, 
some other of the real sciences might be added to the 
examination, and later to the publication of the names of 
tire most successful students. Tlien it miglit be proposed 
that in taking honours or degrees the success gained in those 
examinations should be taken into account in the compe- 
tition, and perliaps that it is to be counted as eqtial to that 
gained in the examination in Classics and Mathematics. In 
this way the Professors would take a lead in examination, 
and would receive a share in the distribution of honours, 
the study of tlie different sciences might be followed by the 
students without prejudice to them, and by degrees these 
studies might be made compulsory, while at first it might 
bo better to allow the student merely to attend them, and 
to carry the distinction he may have gained to his general 
account, when he takes a degree or competes for a Fellowship 
or a Scholarship. 

‘ Dr. Philpott seems to Icnow his brethren so well that I 
have great confidence in his proposed mode of working being 
in the end the most effectual, though appealing slow at first 
sight. He hopes to he able to do a great deal by very quiet 
canvass amongst the Heads of Houses, and Ineans not to 
make any proposition in the senate before he is sure of 
carrying it, and then to make only one at a time. 

‘ Under these circumstances I hope you will pause with 
the recommendation of a Eoyal Commission of Inquiry, till 
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we have seen whetlier any good can he cfTectod in ilic way 
now proposed to be followed. 

‘ Slioidd this fail, your mcasuro would he a very efficient 
one to fall back upon. I should say that an iniproveiiient 
will be naost easily carried at Cambridge, and that Oxford 
will then have to follow from necessity. I am to hear soon 
from Dr. Philpott. 

‘ Dr. Phelps is the new VicO'Chanccllor, a young man said 
to be favourable to improvement. 

‘Ever yours tridy, 

‘ AnnuiiT.’ 

In Dr. Phelps the Prince soon found that he should have 
a staimch ally, and liis correspondence with the Vice- 
Chancellor became most frank and cordial. The following 
letter in reply to one from Dr. Phelps asking for the J‘riucc>’s 
instructions as to the gold medals usually given hy tho 
Chancellor for tho best English poem and for proficiency in 
Classics, is only one of many which might be cited to show how 
watchful was the interest which tho Prince miiiutained in 
the active work of the University : 

‘Ouborno, 11 th Ppponibor, 1817. 

‘My dear Dr. Phelps, — I have received your coininuni- 
cation about the Chancellor’s medals for tins yoiar. I sluill 
with pleasure continue these prizes, and even meditate adding 
a fourth for an hisioncal essay to he contended for by 
graduates in the year immediately siioceoding their taking 
their degrees. In the absence of all historical loctiu’es this 
stimulus to the study of history appears to mo of some im- 
portance, I shall have time to consider this more fully and 
should ho glad to receive any suggestion from yon. In tlio 
meantime the decision about the subject for the English 
poem presses, seeing that you must announce it within five 
days from this time. The themo for this year I should like 
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to see selected from our Northern mythology,® the Britisli and 
Scandinavian being full of fine subjects, and being a field 
as yet little exifiored, though well deserving of attention. 
The death of Baldiir, the deeds of Tlior, the punishment of 
Loke, Odin’s fight with the Giants, &c. &c. . . . might 
any one of them be appropriate. 

‘ In the examination for the Classical medals I am inclined 
to think that expertuess in philological criticism ought to 
weigh much in the decision upon the candidates’ proficiency ; 
this would encourage the young men rather to go deeper 
into the spirit and meaning of the classic languages and 
authors, than to learn appointed books by rote. 

‘ Believe me always, 

‘ My dear Dr. Phelps, 

‘Yours, &c. . . . 

‘ Albert.’ 

On the Prince’s suggestion Dr. Philpott now reduced to 
writing his views in regard to such reforms as wore at once 
expedient and practicable. This was done in the form of 
a letter to the Vice-Chancellor, with whom Dr. Philpott was 
in complete accord. On receiving a copy of this letter 
through his secretary, the Prince wrote to Dr. Philpott : ‘ I 
must write myself a line to you in order to tell you how 
much the perusal of your letter to the Vice-Ciiancellor has 
pleased and interested me. I am confident that tlie adop- 
tion of your suggestions would be a gi'eat boon to the Uni- 
versity. There is no sentence in your letter to which I do 
not agree.’ The Prince wrote with Dr. Philpott’s letter the 
same day to Lord John Russell, who returned it with his 
approval. On his lordship’s suggestion it was submitted to 
the Archbishop of York. The time, his Grace acknowledged, 
had now come for action, and it was most desirable that this 


* This was done, ' The Deaih of Bsldur ’ was the suhject tshosen. 
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action should come from the University itself, within which 
‘the means and instruments of much improvement were 
already at hand, and needed merely to be called forth and 
exercised.’ Happily the judicious course pursued for pro- 
curing a general concurrence of the most influential men of 
the University as to the character of the reforms to he aimed 
at made this a comparatively easy task. On the 4th of 
February, 1848, Dr. Philpott was able to announce to tho 
Prince that on the 9th a Grace was to he off’erod to tho 
senate for the appointment of a Syndicate ‘ to consider 
whether it is expedient to afford greater encouragement to 
the pursuit of those studies for the ciillivalion of which 
Professorships have been founded in the University ; and, if 
so, by what means that object may be best accomplished.’ 
This Syndicate, Dr. Philpott added, was composed ‘ of 
persons who have both the desire and the ability to devise 
improvements, and whose names at the same time will 
seciu-e the confidence of the University.’ 

That the proposal should meet with opposition was to be 
expected. In communicating the result to the Prince (10th 
February) Dr. Phelps expressed his apprehension that ‘ very 
strong opposition to any important alterations must be an- 
ticipated.’ But the Prince was too confident in tho sound- 
ness of the cause, as well as too familiar with coufliots on the 
broader battle-field of politics, to he at all nervous as to 
the result. This is very obvious from his reply : 

‘Bvickingham Palace, ICth Pobruary, 1848. 

‘ My dear Dr. Phelps,— I have not had time till now to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter announcing the wel- 
come news of the Grace for the Syndicate having passed. 
Opposition there must be, and I was glad to see the large 
majority by which the measure was decided upon. I am 
sure you are right in anticipating more opposition to the 
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plan of reform itself, but as this will be chiefly directed against 
a plan of reform, whatever may be its extent, I trust that 
the intrinsic value of the measm'e will be kept up to a mark 
suificiently high to have made it worth while to provoke and 
encounter that opposition. I hope soon to hear of the result 
of the meetings of the Syndicate, and wish only to remind 
you that while Parliament is sitting, and the enemies of the 
University may any moment take the initiative, there is 
periculum in mora. 

* Ever yours truly, 

‘ Albert.’ 

No one can read the list of distinguished men who formed 
the Syndicate without seeing that the question of reform was 
now practically safe. At all events, the result proved that 
it was so. By the 8th of April they had agreed to report in 
favour of a scheme of studies broad enough to satisfy the 
demands of all moderate reformers. This, it was proposed, 
should not come into operation until the Michaelmas term 
of 1850. As, therefore, there was no reason for hurrying 
the decision of the Senate upon the subject, it was not 
brought before that body until the 31st October, after their 
minds had been fully prepai-ed to receive it favourably. It 
was then earned by a triumphant majority. ‘ It has hardly 
ever been known,’ says Dr. Phelps, in his letter announcing 
the result to the Prince, ‘ that so many votes should be given 
except on occasions of elections.’ Writing to Colonel Phipps 
a few days later (3rd November), at the close of his year of 
office as Vice-Chancellor, after expressing his gratitude to 
the Prince for the attention bestowed upon everything which 
as Vice-Chancellor it had been his duty to bring before 
him, Dr. Phelps adds : ‘ The commencement of his Boyal 
Highness’s presidency over us is, I trust and believe, the 
date of a new and glorious era in our academic history, 
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an era that will be marked with liberality and extended 
usefulness.’ 

Knowing Low deep the Prince had at licart the question 
which had been thus far advanced to a satisfactory solution, 
Lord John Eusscll was among the first to snatch a moment 
from the cares of office to send his congratulations. ‘ I 
wish,’ he writes to Mr. Anson, ‘ you would lay before the 
Prince my congratulations on the success at Cambridge. It 
is an excellent beginning.’ The press with one accord were 
loud in their acknowledgunent of the triumph that had been 
achieved. The Times wrote : 

'The change in the ourricnlum of Cambridge odncalion, 
which was announced yesterday, has taken everybody by 
surprise. We knew the event must come, but wo did not look 
for its attainment without a long and arduous struggle. . . . 
Many hundreds of young men, taken from tho highest families in 
the three kingdoms, will every year have cause to bless the 
change, which opens a career to their praiseworthy rlesiro for 
immediate distinction, and fits them for a more important sphoro 
of action in after life. Whatever may he the profession or call- 
ing they may choose for the future, Cambridge now affords them 

a fitting nurture Butfor one fortunate event tho country 

might have waited long enough for the change which has 
opened so many sealed books to the curiosity and industry of the 
youth of England. The nation owes a debt of gratitude to tlio 
Prince Consort, the Chancellor of the University, for having been 
the first to suggest, and the most determined to carry out, tlie 
alteration in the Cambridge system.’ 

The jExavnimr, in one of those trenchant articles hy 
which Mr. Fonhlanque had made himself a power among 
journalists, spoke with no less warmth : — 

‘ Of the five Graces offered to the senate of Cambridge Uni- 
versity last Tuesday, three -will long be selected for remembrance. 
By the first it was made incumbent on all candidates for a degr-eo, 
in addition to the modicum of classics and mathematics at present 
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exacted, to attend at least one term of lectux’es in Laws, or Physics, 
or hforal Philosophy, or Chemistry, or Anatomy, or Modern 
History, or Botany, or Geology, or Natural or Experimental 
Pliilosophy, or English Law, or Medicine, or Mineralogy, or 
Political Economy, and to shovr a certificate of examination 
satisfactory to that one of the Professors whose lectures they may 
have chosen to attend. The choice of the particular seionco to 
be thus added to the book of Euclid, the chapter of Thucydides 
and the pittance of Christian Evidences, is left wholly to the 
student himself ; but without its cultivation to this moderate 
extent, ho cannot go in for his degree. The second and third 
Graces are more important. One established a new Honour 
Tripos in the Moral Sciences, and the other a new Honour Tripos 
in the Natural Sciences. Por the first the places are to be 
determined by the examination in Moral Philosophy, Political 
Economy, Modern History, General Juriaiinidenco, and the Laws 
of England; and for the second, by an examination in Anatomy, 
Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Botany, and 
Geology. . . . 

‘ We have intimated that the Graces were opposed, but 
passed by decisive majorities. . . Wonderful is it, as Erasmus 
remarked on a similar occasion, how some men will cling to their 
old ignorance with their hands and feet, and not sufier theinselves 
to be toi’n from it ! and the number of such men would have 
prevailed on this occasion, we are gravely told, but for the in- 
fluence of the new University Chancellor, his Boyal Highness 
Prince Albert! The student of Saxe-Gotha is reported to have 
weighed Cambridge in the balance, to have found it out to be a 
sbara, and to have resolved that some truth should be put 
into it. If this bo so, we congratulate the country on its 
Prince and the University on its Chancellor ; and are glad to find 
that the exuberant inangurativo festivities of Trinity College 
Lave home solider fruit than a bishopric to Dr. Whewell.’ 

Even the wits of Punch, who had been by no means 
prone, up to tliis time, to recognise the merits of the Prince, 
could not withhold their tribute to his success upon the 
present occasion, and the pencil of Leech celebrated his 
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triumpli in one of Lifi most suggestive cartoons, with the 
inscription — 

‘ Fiold-Mavslial Chancellor Prince Albert taking 

the Pons Asinonim, after the manner of Napoleon taking the 
Bridge of Areola.’ 
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Tub Chev.ilier Bunsen, with whom the Prince had fre- 
quently discussed the details of a desirable University 
Reform, writes to him on the 8th of November : ‘ I forgot 
yesterday to congratulate your Royal Highness on the success 
of your plan of Reform for Cambridge, which has been 
achieved with so much patience and persistency. A similar 
movement is now on foot for Oxford, through Arthur Stanley. 
Eight days ago, at the Literary Club Dinner, I led good Sir 
Harry Inglis and the Bishop of Oxford to speak of the start 
that had been taken by the sister University. I got [Pro- 
fessor] Owen to join in the conversation. Monsignor Wil- 
berforce took the view, that the students, it might be feared, 
instead of studying the principles of the Natural Sciences, 
would only get formulas by heart. On this point Owen 
enlightened him, that tlie veiy reverse was intended. But 
I thought to myself, “ And what will you do then ? And if 
the yoimg folks are (like youraelves) so unscientific, who is 
to blame ? ” But, in truth, the greatest physiologist or 
botanist may be a Dissenter, and how dare he teach in 
Oxford’s sacred halls ? .... In Rome itself I did not meet 
with more contracted notions, or rather with none so oon^ 
traded, in so far as the Natmal Sciences are concerned.’ 

Singularly enough, on the very s<ame day ‘Monsignor 
Wilberforce,’ in writing to the Prince, with a copy of a 
Charge to the Clergy of his Diocese, says ! ‘ E’ew things could 
give me greater pleasure than to know that it appeared to 

V 9 
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your Eoyal Higlineas calculated in its measure to aid that 
great work of national improvement which is, I know, so 
near your heart. Knowing the interest your Eoyal rtigliness 
feels in academic improvement, I have ventured to enclose 
a pamphlet published by a friend of mine at Oxford, with 
the view of gaining for our University the advantages just 
won in our sister Univerdty.’ 

On such a subject the Bishop of Oxford knew that he 
would liavo a willing listener in the Prince, and he continued 
to acquaint him from time to time with whatever was done 
at Oxford towards widening the sphere and improving i he 
method of study there. They had long known each otlier. 
The Prince, who shared the general admiration for llie genius 
and learning of I)r. Wilberforce, as well as for his brilliant 
social qualities, had previously consulted him confidentially 
on more occasions than one. On the other hand, Dr. Wil- 
berforce had early learned to appreciate the high aims of 
the Prince, and the noble spirit, no less than the ability, 
with which they were pui'sued. Three yearn before, and 
while Dr. Wilberforce was still Dean of Westminster, the 
Prince had, at his request, put upon paper his views as 
to the proper functions of a Bishop in the House of Lords. 
Had not Dr. Wilberforce been before aware of the high 
quahlies of his correspondent, this letter would have con- 
vinced him how rare was the good fortune, not merely to 
the Queen, but also to the nation, which had placed its writer 
in a position to serve both to the noblest ends. It ran 
thus : — 


‘Windsor Castie, 10th Oetoher, 1845. 

‘ My dear Dean,— I had intended to commit to paper for 
you my views upon the position of a Bisliop in the House of 
Lords, but gave up the idea, fearing that it might appear 
presumptuous on my part. Anson, however, tells me that 
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he is sure you ■would not consider it as such, and ■would Vie 
pleased if I were still to do it. I accordingly resume tlje 
pen. 

‘ A Bishop ought to ah'tain completely from mixing him- 
self up with the politics of the day, and beyond giving a 
general support to the Queen’s Grovernment, and occasionally 
voting for it, should take no part in the discussion of State 
affairs (for instance. Corn Laws, Game Laws, Trade or 
Financial questions) ; hut he shoidd come forward whenever 
the interests of humanity are at stake, and gi\e boldly and 
manfully his advice to the House and country (I mean ques- 
tions like Negro emancipation, education of the people, 
irnpioveinent of the health of to^wns, measures for the recre- 
ation of the poor, against cruelty to animals, for regulating 
factory labour, &o. &o.). 

‘ As to religious affairs, he cannot but take an active par t 
in them, hut let that always he the part of a Christian, not 
of a mere Ghurohman ; let him never forget the insufficiency 
of liumau knowledge and wisdom, and the impossibility for 
any mau, or even Church, to say, “ I am right, I alone am 
right” Let him, therefore, be meek, and liberal, and 
tolerant to other confessions, hut let him never forget that 
he is a representative of the Ghiu-eh of the Laud, the main- 
tenance of wliich is as important to the country as that of 
its constitution or its throne. Let him here always he con- 
scious that the Ohui'ch has duties to fulfil, that it does not 
exist for itself, hut for the people, for the country, and that 
it ought to liave no higher aim than to be the Clnu'ch of 
the people. Lot there be, therefore, no calling for new 
rights, privileges, grants, &c., hut show the zeal and eager- 
ness of the Church to stretch her powers and capabilities to 
the utmost for the fulfilment of her sacred duties to the 
people in ministering and teaching. 

‘ A Bishop ought to be uniformly a-peace-maker, and when 
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hp cau, it is his duty to lessen political or other animosities, 
and remind the Peers of their duties as Christians. He 
ought to he a guardian of public morality, not, like the 
Press, hy tediously interfering with every man’s private 
affairs, speaking for applause, or trampling on those that arc 
fallen, hut hy watching over the morality of the 8tato iu 
acta which expediency or hope for profit may tcm])t it to 
commit, as well in Homo and Colonial as in Foreign affairs. 
He should likewise boldly admonish the public even against 
ii.s jiredominant feeling, if this he contrary to tlio purest 
standard of morality (reproving, for instance, the recklessness 
and wickedness of the proprietor's of liailway Schemes, who, 
having no funds themselves, acquii'e riches at tho exponso 
of others, their dupes).* Here the nation is in the greatest 
danger, as every individual gets corrupt ed and every souse of 
sliame is lost. 

‘ In this way tlie Bishops would hoconio a powerful force 
in the Lords, and the counti-y would feel that their presence 
there supplies a gi'eat want, and is a great protection to the 
people. 

‘ I have spoken as thoughts have struck me, and am sure 
you will he better able than I am to take a coiTipreht»n.sivo 
view of the position. 

* Ever yours truly, 

‘ Albmbt.’ 

No one could read this letter * and not feel that the Prince, 
who at the age of twenty-six could write it, wa.s sure to exert 
in time a great influence for good, not only on society, hut 

’ The reckless gambling in the shares of projcctwl railways, which prevailed 
at the time this letter was written, was natumUy present to the Princo’e 
mind. In other forms the same spirit lives, and soeins likely to live, to dohaso 
sbeiety and to drag down to ruin the dupes of financial jugglers. 

* By the courtesy of Mr. Bcginald Gt. Wilberforco, wo are ennhlfd to mako 
nso of this letter, which would otherwise have Ix-on made first public in tho 
forthcoming life of his fiither. Bishop 'Wilberforce. 
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on tlie whole public life of the country. To Dr. Wilber- 
force it was only one proof among many of the noble and 
ever-active mind of its writer, who^e conitant study, be well 
knew, was how he might best fulfil the high duties to which 
ho had been called. 

The Cambridge success came like a gleam of sunshine 
amid the clouds that continued to hang darkly upon the 
political sky. In England itself the worst was past. 
Chartism was practically silenced, and symptoms of reviving 
trade were beginning to be observed. Men were getting to 
work again in the manufacturing districts, and the prospects 
for the coming winter were gradually improving. But in 
Ireland there was little change for the better. Lord Cla- 
rendon, who had come over for a few days in October to take 
counsel with the Government as to the state of affairs, had 
an interview with the Prince. The facts which he com- 
municated were regarded by the Prince as of so much 
importance, that he embodied them in the following Memo- 
randum : 


‘Windtor Ciitle, SOtli October, 1848. 

‘ To-day I saw Lord Clarendon, who has come over from 
Ireland on leave. The description he gives of the stale of 
that country is most gloomy and distressing. The rebellion 
is put down, but the spirit among the people is still the 
same, and any agitator will have them all at his command. 
Arms are concealed, and murdere and outrages of every kind 
happen daily — oven highway robbeiy, a crime hitherto quite 
unknown in Ireland. . . . Eemarkahle is the fact that the 
Eoman Catholic clergy have lost lately all influence over 
the people. Their agitating and urging to rebellion, and, 
when the day came, flinching from it, has enraged the popu- 
lace. The immediate consequence of this is, that the priests 
can get no dues or other payment, and that in some places 
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they are actually starving. Lord Clarendon knows an in- 
stance of a priest (who liad formerly been very influential), 
nob having been able to leave his house for a week together 
from the want of a pair of shoes, which be not even saw a 
glimpse of hope before him to procure. Another threw 
himself upon the mercy of Lord Westmeath (the great enemy 
of the Eoman Catholics and the priests), imploring him to 
let him have a few oats for sustaining his life. 

‘This tallies with the opinion entertained by Lord 
Heyteshiu-y and others, that political agitation under Mr. 
O’Connell’s guidance was necessary to the priest, in order to 
collect dues or other supplies under the name of Eepeal 
Rent. 

‘ The Bishops have protested against Church Endowment, 
being themselves well off, but the clergy would gratefully 
accept it, if offered, but dare not avow this.® Tiie Pope 
(prompted by MoHale, who is still at Rome) has issued a 
new condemnation of the Colleges. 

‘ Lord Clarendon looks forward to the winter with perfect 
dismay. The poverty is dreadful, and he is afraid that a 
great part of the popxilation must die from absolute want. 
They grow nothing but potatoes, in spite of every experience 
and caution, and these have failed again entirely.'* Lord 
Clarendon knows an instance of a man having sown wheat 
which had come up beautifully, and ploughing it up .again 
for potatoes, because he saw the potatoes of his neighbour 
look tolerably well. 

‘ There is emigration going on, but of those people only 
whom one would wish to keep — farmers with one or two 

* Tho queRtioB whether in the interests o£ the State it might not be expe- 
dient to endow thoEomiin Catholic clergy, was at tins time under the oonsido- 
ration of the GoTemment, who subsequently decided not to move in the matter. 

* The failure of the potato crop of 1848 was as complete as that of 1846, 
ami coming as it did upon a people already impoverished and enfeebled by 
distress, the results were even more disasti'Oiis. 
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hundred pounds in their pocket. Tliey cut the corn on 
the Sunday, sell it on Monday morning, and are off in the 
evening to America, having driven off and sold before all 
their cattle, leaving the waste fields behind them, and the 
landlords without rent. The landlords are oppressed to a 
dreadful degree by poor-rates, which must be levied to keep 
the population alive, but which they cannot afford any longer 
to pay, in debt as they always have been, exhausted by the 
pressure of the two last years, and left entirely without rent.’ 

The reports which continued to come in from Ireland 
during the next two months presented a pitiable picture of 
the condition and prospects both of proprietors and tenants. 
A great breadth of land bad been left uncropped. The 
peasantry were in many places without money, or the means 
of earning it. The rate of wages was fivepence a day, but 
comparatively few could get employment even at thus low 
scale. Food in the markets was, no doubt, abundant and 
cheap, but, as the labouring classes were without work and 
without wages, it was as mucli beyond their reach as though it 
had been scarce and dear. Famine in this way seemed likely 
to reign in the midst of plenty, for the pressure on the 
poor-rates threatened to increase, while already it was de- 
scribed as heavier, in many of the unions, than either land- 
lords or tenants could bear. Some of the best of the land- 
lords, in addition to their full share of the rates, were 
adding to their own difficnltieB by giving employment on 
works which, if not wholly unprofitable to their estates, were 
at least such as prudence would in ordinary circumstances 
have postponed. The hardship of their case struck the 
Prince as so groat, that he brought the subject under the 
notice of Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, in the 
following letter : 

‘ My dear Sir George, — I have to thank you for the com- 
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miinication of the encIoHed reports from Ireland, which seem 
to show that that unhappy country may ho considered at 
this moment in au uvevafje slate of misery and criminality. 
The unequal pressure of the poor-rates, and apparent in- 
justice and depreciating effect in the levying tJicm equally 
upon the lanalord who gives employment and the one 
who gives none, make me think that it will ho absolutely 
neces«ary for the G-overnment to hold out a premium for 
employment. I know, and fully feel, how difficult this 
would he to carry out, hut I should still hope that some 
scheme might he hit upon which would answer. 

‘Could a landlord, for instance, who takes a certain 
number of persons away from the poor-law relief by olfoving 
them work, which worh is m(vnijesthj uiulortal'Cn for the 
purpose of relief, ami not suck as the estate loould neces- 
sarily call for, he allowed a commonaurate diminution in 
his payment of rates ? Some such bowis might induce 
people to lay out capital for henelicial purposes, while the 
maintenance hy the poor law of the labourers out of employ- 
ment is wholly unproductive, and few people are able to do 
both — give the employment and pay the rates — especially if 
they can justly apprehend that other people would use their 
patriotism to charge them with burdens from which they 
hope thereby to escape. Perhaps the Goverument grants 
for drainage, &c. &c,, might afford peculiar facilities for 
some such condition, 

‘ Ever yours truly, 

(Signed) ‘ Alubbt. 

‘Windsor Castle, 22nd Deoomljer, 1848.' 

The practical difficulties of applying a different scale to 
the varying circumstances of each case made it impossible to 
effect the very desirable object pointed at in this letter. 
But the unequal pressure of the poor-rates was greatly modi- 
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fieil by the legislation of the ensuing session, which provided 
for a general rate in aid, levied througliout the country ; and 
tlie letter itself is quoted less for its intrinsic interest than as 
illustrative of the close attention given by Her Majesty and 
the Prince to all matters of public importance, and of the 
independent thought which they were in the habit of ludng- 
ing to bear upon them. 

Ireland’s maladies, the Prince knew well, were not of a 
kind to be quickly cured. Hera was of all others a case 
in which ‘the patient must minister to himself.’ Laud 
turned to good account, which had hitherto been turned to 
the worst, — a population not in excess of the means of em- 
ployment and subsistence, — habits of steady industiy and 
self-respect, taking the place of thriftless improvidence and 
the wild impulses of vindictive passion, — security for life and 
property supplanting lawleasness and cowardly assassination, 

■ — enoouragemont to men of means and energy to invest 
their capital in developing the gi-eat natural resources of 
the country, — the spread of soimd knowledge to destroy the 
malign influence of those who inflamed her people with mad 
dreams of old wrongs to ho avenged, and of the hlessings of 
a separate nationality, — ^these were changes which a Govern- 
ment might guide, but which the nation itself could alone 
effect. In any case, they must be of slow growth ; and 
whatever the good will and active aid of the sister kingdom 
could do towards making Ireland all that the best of her 
sons could wish, that country had good reason to know, from 
recent experience, would not be wanting.® 

In the meantime, the internal tranquillity of the country 

' The G-ov'emment oxpraded in rolief to Ii’sl.ind, in conf.priiience of the 
famino of 18U3-7-8i no Ioeib than 9,632,721{„ hesdea granting l,191,lS7f. ia 
loans for drainage and land improvement, and paying 42,6781. for the freight 
of food sent from the United States. The privaie subsoriptions for relief from 
London alone were 611,2471. (Hoe Transactions of the Central Eslief Com- 
mittee, Sooietj/ qf Friends, Hodges ami Smith : Dublin, 1852.) 
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had been secured. Disaffection continued to smoulder in 
some of the districts of the south and west ; but in Ireland, 
no less than in England, all apprehension of serious dis- 
turbauce from political agitation was at an end. Very 
different was the aspect of affairs upon the European continent, 
where as yet only small progress had been made towards the 
restoration of harmony between the governments and thoir 
people. 

In Vienna, indeed, as we have seen, the revolutionists bad 
been put down ; hut Austria was now engaged in a war with 
her Kungarian subjects, which, althougii unbroken success 
attended her aims for a time, was soon to tax to the 
uttermost all the resources of the Empire. Undaunted by 
disaster, the Magyars, under the guidance of Kossutb, con- 
tinued the struggle witli indomitable courage and persever- 
ance, until at last they wooed victory to thoir side. Defeat 
after defeat was inflicted by them upon the Imperial forces 
in the beginning of 1849 ; and they succumbed only when 
overborne by the united armies of their Emperor aud of the 
Russian Czar, whose aid, invoked by Austria in a moment of 
despair, she had cause to remember for many a day, not 
without shame aud certainly with regret. But towards the 
close of 18-18 her power, so recently threatened with ex-lipse, 
was ouce more in the ascendant. It had been rc-ostablisliod 
in Italy. The revolt of her Selavonian subjects also was at 
an end, and no more devoted soldiers were now to be found 
in the Imperial ranks. Although, too, the party of revolution 
had been crushed, the government bad apparently not failed 
to learn wisdom from the events of the year. A new Bjiirit 
entered into their councils, and the necessity for compre- 
hensive reforms in a liberal direction was frankly recog- 
nised. Conscious that a stronger hand than his was needed 
to guide the destinies of tho kingdom in the uew epoch on 
which it had entered, the Emperor Ferdinand, upon the 30th 
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of December, fulfilled a purpose, ■which he had for some time 
entertained, by abdicating in favour of his nephew. The 
first proclamation of the young Emperor, wlio was then only 
in his eighteenth year, seemed to show that a new order of 
things had begun ; for it avowed his conviction of ‘ the neces- 
sity and value of free institutions,’ framed ‘ upon the basis of 
the equality of rights of all his people, of the equality of all 
citizens before the law, and of their right to partake both 
for representation and legislation,' A powerful government, 
under Prince Felix of Sohwarzenberg, addressed itself with 
vigour to the task of restoring order, and uniting the dis- 
tracted sections of the Empire into one integral state ; and 
their efforts were seconded by a nation glad to find itself, 
after months of miserable disorder and uncertainty, once 
more under the guidance of trained statesmen with a settled 
policy and the firmness to enforce it. 

The troubles of Austria in Italy were, however, by no 
means at an end ; and her position there was the cause of 
no small disquietude to Europe. On the outbreak of the 
^Milanese revolt, she would williugly have disembarrassed 
herself of Lombardy. But seeing how sorely pressed she 
then was at home, those who had set their hearts upon the 
formation of a kingdom of Northern Italy, with Charles 
Albert at its head, believed that she might eitlier be per- 
suaded by diplomatic pressure into a surrender of her Vene- 
tian provinces also, or, failing this, he compelled by the 
fortune of war to retire beyond the Alps, Driven to her 
defence, she had shown that her Italian territories were not 
to be wrested from her by force ; and although she might 
easily have pursued her victory over the Piedmontese to 
the gates of their capital, she had forborne to do so. There 
were strong motives for this forbearance ; for an advance 
into Piedmont would probably have provoked the armed 
intervention of France in support of the Italian EepubHcan. 
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movement. In the prevailing temper of meu’n miiicls there, 
Biich a step would have been taken upon the slighest pro- 
vocation ; and, once taken, wlio conld say what other parties 
might not he drawn into the conflict ? It, therefore, became 
the paramount object of Lord Palmerston’s diplomacy to 
avert such a calamity. With this view, he succeeded in 
engaging the French G-ovemment to combine with him in 
an otfer of mediation between Austria and Piedmont as the 
surest means of preventing any indepeudont movement 
upon Italy by the war party in France. Piedmont readily 
accepted the mediation, trusting that the good offices of 
the mediators might secure from Austria a renewal of the 
offer of her Lombard provinces, which had formerly been 
volunteered ; while Austria, on the other Land, was not 
sorry to accept a mediation, which gave her breathing time 
to deal with her perplexities elsewhere. 

Of the vast number of Despatches already referred to, 
which Lord Palmerston received and wrote in 1848, no 
small proportion was directed to this question. The failure 
of the movement in Northoni Italy had been both a surprise 
and a disappointment to him. Strongly convinced as he 
was, that Austria’s Italian provinces were a source rather of 
weakness than of strength, and that her ultimate surrender 
of them before the aspirations which had boon awakeni'd in 
Italy for national unity and independence, could only be a 
question of time, it was natural he should cling to tlie hope, 
that a peaceable solution of the Italian question might be 
arrived at through the mediation of England and France. 
But of this hope he must have been disabused, as soon as 
the basis on which the mediation was to proceed came to 
he discussed. Austria was no longer in the position, which 
had induced her to offer terms through M. ITummolauor in 
May. She had been challenged to fight for her provinces ; 
she had fought and conquered. To have surrendered what 
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had been upheld at the cost o£ so much hlood and treasiue 
to her Cisalpine subjects was more than could he expected 
from her, while the passions which the struggle had evoked 
were still warm, and above all, while Piedmont and the 
national party still maintained an attitude of menace towards 
her. Her answer accordingly to every proposition to enlarge 
the basis of mediation was decided. On no terms would she 
discuss the question of territory. What Piedmont should 
pay to her as indemnity for the costs of the war, and under 
what other terms that country should be placed as a guar- 
antee for future peace, were in her view the only proper 
subjects for the Conference. Seduced to these pioportions, 
the proposed mediation became little less tlian absurd. It 
could effect no result which might not as easily be arrived 
at by negotiation between Austria and Piedmont themselves. 
Nevertheless, the idea of mediation was persisted in, and 
infinite diplomatic finesse was expended in arranging a 
conference at Brussels to discuss its terms. But in the 
meanwhile other agencies were at work, stronger than any 
which diplomacy could bring to hoar, which were destined 
to take the settlement of the Italian question out of its 
hands, aud to subject it to the arbitrament of arms, with 
results more fatal than before to the hopes of the national 
parly. 

The defeat of the Piedmontese in Northern Italy in 
August had been followed by fresh outbreaks of revolutionary 
violence in Tuscany and the Papal Slates. Baffled in their 
hopes of emancipation from Austrian rule, the people turned 
in fury against their government, which had so long leaned 
upon Austria for support. Mazzini and his followers did 
not affect to conceal their triumph that a movement bad 
failed, which had been headed by a king, and which, if suc- 
cessful, would have been fatal to their cherished dreams. A 
confederacy of small republics, each givinff scope for the 
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ambition of the many improvised statesmen, whom tlie re- 
volution had bi’oiiglit to the front, was the object at wliich 
they aimed, and the way seemed now open to them to atlaiu 
it. Austria, held in cheek, as they believed her to be, by 
the sympathies of England and France with tlie cause of 
Italian independence, was not likely to cross the frontiers in 
support of the governments of either Florence or Rome, and 
these, it was soon shown, were absolutely powerless. Tlie 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, overawed by the violence of the 
extreme Liberals, had virtually ceased to rule. At Rome, 
Count Rossi, formerly Fieuch Ambassador there, had under- 
taken the formation of a Liberal Cabinet. lie was carrying 
out the correction of abuses, and the estahlrshment of jirac- 
tical reforms with a vigour, which might liave succeeded in 
restoring order and irt satisfying every rnasonahle demand, 
when he was struck down in open day ( 1 5th December ), by the 
stiletto of an assaasrn as he was entering the Chamber, 
before a vast crowd, who neither interposed to save him, nor 
to arrest his murderer. Next day the Pope was attacked in 
the Quirlnal by a revolutiouary mob, suppor’ted by tho Civic 
Guard, to the number of several thousands. They were 
gallantly held in check by the Pajral Swiss Guard, until, 
when they had brought up cannon, and blown in the gates, the 
Pope ordered the firing to cease. A list was then presented to 
him by the insurgents of a new Ministry, at the head of 
which were Mamiani and Galtelli, two of the most conspi- 
cuous revolutionary leaders. This the Pope had no alternative 
but to sign, and although he did so under protest, he had 
to submit in silence to seeing a government, which he re- 
pudiated, carried on in his name. His position became 
insupportable, and he resolved on flight. Closely watched as he 
was, however, to quit Rome was a matter of extreme difficulty ; 
and it was not till the 25th of December that Ilis Holiness 
was able to effect his escape. On the afternoon of that day 
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lie contrived, with the assistance of the Bavarian Minister, 
lo pass the gates of Borne, dressed as a Chasseur, on the hox 
of that gentleman’s carriage. Driving, still in disguise, 
to Civita Vecchia, he embarked there on board a French 
steamer, and succeeded in reaching GraSta without inter- 
ference, where he threw himself upon the protection of the 
King of Naples. 

Finding that the Pope turned a deaf ear to their appeals 
to him to return to his dominions, the revolutionary leaders 
now determined to declare his sovereignty at an end. The 
Ministry of Mamiani had to make way for another of mori* 
advanced views, and a Constituent Assembly was summoned 
for the purpose of organising a Eepuhlic. The success of 
their party at Rome gave fresh ardour to the republicans of 
the North, who, untaught by the lesson of the recent cam- 
paign, were bent upon reneiving the struggle with Ausi ria. 
Public sentiment throughout Piedmont was wholly with 
them ; and the pressure of popular clamour became so great, 
that the government at Turin, who foresaw only fresh dis- 
aster in the event of another campaign, were compelled to 
give way before it. A now Ministry, notoriously favourable 
to a fiesh trial of strength with Austria, took their places 
(15th December) ; and, whatever might be said of the salutary 
mediation of England and France, it required little sagacity 
to predict, that a renewal of hostilities could not long he 
averted. Vain as it was, and as her statesmen must have 
known it to be, for Austria to expect that she could ever make 
good subjects out of the Italians, she was in no mood to take 
the magnanimous, which in this case would have been also the 
prudent, course, of letting them pass from under her dominion 
on snclr equitable terms as the neutral Powers might have 
adjusted. Nor, on the other hand, were the Italians at all 
disposed to entertain such terms, while their leaders kept 
alive the belief that they could compel Austria by force of 
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arms to make an unconditional surrender of her hold upon 
Italian soil. 

Whilst Central and Northern Italy were thus falling every 
day into more hopeless confusion through the ascendancy of 
republican doctrines, France, which had been the arena of 
their eai-liest triumph, had begun to show her impatience of 
tlie tyranny of tie minority, which within tire last few 
months had made pitiable havoc of her fortunes.® The 
country yearned for peace, and for a stable Government. 
After months of debate, the Assembly had, on the 4th of 
November, voted a Constitution. They had previously de- 
cided (7th October), that the choice of a President should 
be referred to the people. The candidates were Prince 
Louis Napoleon, Generals Cavaignae and Changarnier, 
Ledru Rollin, Raapail and Lamartine, all, excepting Prince 
Napoleon, more or less identified with the rovolution. That 
this was likely to prove fatal to their claims, had been fore- 
seen ; but no one was prepared for the ovenvhelming pre- 
ponderance of suffrages which were given to the Prince. 
General Cavaignae, who, besides the influence due to his 
position, had many claims on the gratitude of the nation, 
was able to secure only 1,448,107 votes, while for Prince 
Napoleon they amounted to the enormous number of 
5,334,226. Next to Cavaignae came Ledru Rollin with 
370,119 votes; while the socialist Raspail brought up tho 
rear with 36,226, Lamartine with 19,900, and General 
Changarnier with only 4,700. Phrom these figures it was 
clear that the nation was determined to rest its hopes, not in 
the men of the revolution, but in one who was associated 
with none of its calamities, and whose expressed convictions 

' Tho Hsponaea of the year 1848^70101,802,000,000 francs (nearly douhlo what 
they had been in the last years of Charles X ), while llie receipts were only 
1,083,000,000 francs, leering a deficit of 419,000,000. Xo less than 270,000,000 
francs were absorbed by the extra expenses of the Provisional Government and 
the Xational Assembly, 
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concurred with his personal interest in binding him to rest for 
support upon the great body of the nation, and not upon any 
section of political partisans. 

The English Government had been for some time prepared 
by their agents in France to expect the return of Prince 
Napoleon as President. Lord Palmerston, who had known 
him in England, thought highly of his capacity for govern- 
ment, and was predisposed to believe in his attachment to 
the English alliance. In his very able appeal to the electors, 
the Prince had spoken most strongly in favour of a policy of 
peace, which might enable the country to repair its broken 
fortunes, and leave the Government free to restore the 
feeling of internal security. On his accession to power 
he lost no time in renewing his assurances on all these 
points to Lord Normanby, oiu- Ambassador in Paris ; and be 
gave early evidence of his sincerity, by adopting cordially 
the policy of joint action with England in Italy, the only 
quarter from which immediate danger to the peace of 
Europe was to be apprehended. In his first interview with 
Lord Normanby, the Prince had spoken with entire frank- 
ness of the diflBculties which he apprehended at home. 
‘ Oh,’ he exclaimed, ‘ if we had but your respect for the 
law ! ’ adding, that no Frenchman had any idea of this. 
JI. Thiers, he went on to say, had remarked, in speaking to 
him a few days before, ‘ You, sir, are just like a Prince of 
the House of Bourbon,’ giving as his reason for the remark, 
that the Prince ‘ had come back from England with such 
ideas of legality and liberty combined.’ ‘ (Test mon eloge, 
qua VOU8 me faites,' had been the Prince’s rejoinder. In 
reporting this interview to Lord Palmerston, Lord Normanby 
mentions that it left upon his mind a most favourable im- 
pression of the Prince’s tact and judgment. ‘ lie expressed 
a great hope that you would be favourably disposed towards 
him,’ Lord Normanby adds, ‘ as you had been upon different 
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occasions very kind to him. He is very unlike a Froiiokman 
in one thing, that he does not seem in the sHghtesi, dogrec 
elated hy his extraordinary elevation, hut talks of it all as 
if he Avere only a bystander.’’' 

Eagerly as the SAvift succession of events in Fraucc, Italy, 
and Austria Avas noted by the Prince Consort, even more eagerly 
and anxiously Avas his attention fixed on Avhat Avas noAV passing 
in Germany. In Berlin the crisis had been reached, Avhich a 
series of Aveak concessions to the turbulence of the extreme 
Eadicals had rendered inevitable. Between March and 
September no fewer than three Ministries, each more pliable 
to democratic clamour than its predecessor, had been formed 
and fallen. As with each of these changes the Government be- 
came Aveaker and weaker, the disorder Avhich had reigned in 
Berlin since March grew Avorse and worse. Trade was at a 
standstill, the chief manufactories Avere closed, and distress 
added to the numbers of desperate men, Avith whom revolution 
was a trade, who thronged the streets, and Avere intent on 
subverting all existing institutions. Biot and rapine made life 
in the capital a burden ; and the Assembly, emboldened by 
the feebleness of the Executive, had by the .Slst of October 
got the length of resolving ‘ that neither privileges, titles, 
nor rank were to exist in the State, and that nobilitv Avas 
abolished.’ After such a declaration, a denial of the supre- 
macy of the Crown was obviously not far off. The red flag 
Avas hoisted before the door of the Assembly ; and the mob, 
who had many sympathisers -within the Chamber, had even 
broken into the HaU of Assembly, equipped Avith ropes, 
nails, and nooses, threatening the CouservatiA^e members 
with death, and even handling roughly some of thoir OAvn 
party whom they suspected of having groAvn lukeAA’arm in tlio 
popular cause. The Pfuel Administration, the fourth since 

' XTnp-u'bli'ilied Letter 'hj Lord NorniTOby to Lord Palmerston, datod 22nd 
December, 1848, communicated to the Qneon at the time. 
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March, feeling itself iinahle to cope with the emergency, of 
which this last outbreak was significant, resigned. 

For the King to have hesitated longer would have been 
to abandon the welfare of the kingdom to the dictates of a 
miserable faction. Concession had brought his authority 
into contempt, and a series of Liberal Administrations had 
led the country to the brink of ruin. A different line of 
policy was now resolved on, and adhered to. On the 9 th of 
November a new Ministry, of avowedly Conservative prin- 
ciples, under the leadership of Count Brandenburg, was 
announced. Not an hour was lost in bringing to issue the 
question which the Assembly had raised , — ‘ Was the feeling 
of the country with them or with the King ? ’ The very day 
his nomination as First Minister was announced. Count 
Brandenbm’g appeared in the Assembly. Not being a 
member, when he rose to speak the President stopped him. 
Upon this he handed in a Eoyal Decree, and sat down. It 
was read, and threw the Assembly into a paroxysm of rage, 
as they heard their sittings transferred by it to the town of 
Brandenburg, where they would be free from intimidation, 
and suspended until tbe 29th of the month. Cries of ‘ Never ! 
Never! We will not consent I Bather perish here I ’ resounded 
through the hall. Heedless of the tumult, the Count rose, and 
having in the name of the Crown summoned the Assembly to 
suspend its sittings forthwith, and adjourn to the time and 
place named in the Eoyal Decree, he left the Chamber, 
followed by the Ministers and fifty-nine of the members. 

Those who remained passed a series of resolutions defiant 
of the Decree, and declared that they should sit in perma- 
nence. Thirty of their number remained in the Hall 
throughont the night, and the rest of the body were to 
return betimes on the following morning. On arriving, 
however, they found their entrance barred by a strong body 
of troops, under tbe command of General von Wrangel. 
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Whoever wag in might come out, but no one could go in. 
‘ How long do you mean to keep your troops hove ? ’ Von 
Wrangelwas asked. ‘ A week, if necessary; my men are used 
to bivouacking I ’ Further argument was superfluous. The 
members were desired by their President to retire under 
protest and meet elsewhere next day. They did so meet, to 
the number of two hundred and twenty-five, at the Hail of 
the Schiitzen Gild, cheered by the mob, and protected by a 
strong party of that Burgher Guard to make way for whom 
the King had in March withdrawn the troops from Berlin. 
In the course of the day a proclamation appeared dissolving 
this body, and calling on them to give up their arms. This 
order they announced their determination to disregard, upon 
which it was renewed the next day in more peremptory 
terms ; and before nightfall 30,000 troops, trained and eager 
to act, had heon concentrated in Berlin, and the city 
declared in a state of siege. 

In Paris, in Prague, and more recently in Vienna, blood 
had flowed in torrents when soldiers and citizens iiad thus 
been brought face to face. But Berlin was happily spared 
this calamity. The popular leaders, feeling tbemsolvcs to be 
in the grasp of an overwhelming force, did not venture to pro- 
voke a collision, while, on the other hand, the soldiers, con- 
sisting in a great measure of the Landwehr, did their work 
firmly, hut with exemplary forbearance. Thoir first task 
was to enforce the decree in reference to the Assembly, or 
Rump Parliament, as it bad already begun to be called. 
Its refractory members having met once more at the 
Schiitzen Hall on the 13th, they were summoned by one of 
General von Wrangel’s ofllcers to disperse as being ‘ an illegal 
assembly. To this they answered as with one voice, ‘Never, 
until forced by arms 1 ’ Three officers now entered the hall, 
followed by a body of soldiers. The summons was repeated, 
and received with the same vociferous rlefi.'’nce. Without 
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word the officers advanced, and, lifting the chair on whieJi 
the President was sitting, carried it with its occupant into 
the street. The members followed. On the 15th they met 
again in the Town Hall, and having been again compelled 
to withdiaw, they re-assembled the same evening, at a Cafe, 
from which also they were dislodged, not, however, until 
they had resolved by acclamation, that no taxes should be 
levied, until they could safely resume their sittings in the 
capital. 

This Eesolution was not merely futile in itself ; it also 
brought strongly into relief the fact, that the Assembly had 
by its violence and want of business habits forfeited the hold 
which it undoubtedly for a time had upon the public mind. 
The Eesolution fell dead ; and the taxes were paid and col- 
lected, as though it had never been passed. It was con- 
demned, moreover, by the great body of Liberals throughout 
the kingdom, for they had no desire to push matters to extre- 
mity with a Sovereign who had shown no hostility to Liberal 
reforms. Meanwhile, tranquillity was being steadily restored 
in Berlin. Sullenly the Burgher Guard submitted to be dis- 
armed. Several of the leaders of the late tumults, chiefly 
foreigners, were ai-rested. Order once more reigned in th e city, 
and made more conspicuous the desolation of its closed shops, 
its empty houses and its deserted streets — a desolation wrought 
by seven months of reckless political agitation. Still the 
Assembly existed, and had to be dealt with. It had been 
appointed to frame a new Constitution; but months had 
been passed in idle talk, and the Constitution was as far from 
being settled as ever. It was time this dangerous farce 
should end. How to end it legally was alone the question. 
When the Assembly resumed its sittings at Brandenbmg 
on the day appointed, they solved it by furnishing the Govern- 
ment with the justification which it wanted for closing 
the career of a hody that had long ceased to represent 
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the mind of the nation. By this time, too, the Q-overnment 
was ready with the draft of a Constitution to which no 
Liberal could reasonably take exception, identical as it was 
in all essentials with that of Belgium. This was a con- 
tingency for which the Opposition were not prepared. They 
had adjourned to meet on the 7tb of December ; but on the 
5th tliey found themselves, to their dismay, dissolved by 
Iloyal Proclamation, and their discomfiture was completed 
by the promulg;ation on the same day of the draft of tho 
new Constitution. Their rage at finding themselves tlius 
checkmated exploded in some outbreaks in the streets. But 
these, although quelled at a sacrifice of life, happily a small 
one, served only to show to what narrow proportions tlic party 
of revolution had now dwindled. The crisis was past ; and 
by the close of tho year the authority of the Crown had 
been thoroughly re-established. 

The events in Vienna and Berlin reacted upon the 
National Assembly at Frankfort, who had at length made 
progress with the task assigned to them of framing a new 
Constitution for Germany. Its anti-monarchical members 
were in a decided minority, and the propositions that Austria 
should remain part of the I^ew Germany, and her Emperor 
be the Central Power, were rapidly losing favour with the 
majority. It had begun to be generally recognised that 
Austria’s interests were at once too remote, and too complical ed 
with those of the non-German races under her sway, to make 
either of these results desirable, and that the New Germany, 
to be strong, must consist of purely German elements, and 
her Imperial interests be ontnisted to the hands of a 
purely German Sovereign. Austria had, moreover, through 
her Prime Minister Schwarzenberg, annoimced it to bo 
her policy to consolidate her Empire, as it stood, with re- 
ference to specifically Austrian interests. Was it not right, 
therefore, that Gemany should act upon the same principle ; 
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— consolidate Lev purely German States, and ensure their 
being governed with an exclusive view to the welfare of the 
United Empire ? 

While the majority of the Assembly were gravitating 
towards this conclusion, the effective restoration of govern- 
ment authority at Berlin came to remove any lingering 
doubt, that it was to Prussia they must look for the Central 
Power, which should take the place of tJiat pro^dsionally 
occupied by the Eeichsv'erweser. Heinrich von Gagern 
accepted the office of First Minister under the Reichsver- 
weser early in December, announcing this as the keystone 
of his policy, and with a strong conviction, which the result 
justified, that he would carry the Assembly along with him. 

But was it certain, that the New Constitution, or the 
New Central PoAver, would be accepted either by Austria, 
or by the other Sovereigns interested ? This had become a 
grave question. The panic had greatly abated under Avhieh 
they had dissolved the old Diet, and recognised the transfer 
of all its powers to the Constituent Assembly at Frankfort. 
The revolutiouarv flame still smouldered throughout Ger- 
many, and indeed it was mainly kept down by the belief 
which still prevailed, that effect would be loyally given by 
the Sovereigns to the national sentiment as it should 
be rrltimately expressed through the Assembly. But, the 
pressure of immediate danger having been removed, the 
old dynastic ideas were beginning to reassert themselves, 
and tliose who looked below the surface saw A’ery clearly, that 
serious consequences were likely to ensue, if the Sovereigns 
failed to show that they were in unison with the national 
feeling, by co-operating frankly with the National Assembly 
in accomplishing the object for which it had been called 
into existence. The time had gone by for the Assembly to 
impose i ts laAVS upon the Sovereigns. Whatever moral force it 
might still possess, the material force was with the Sovereigns, 
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and, it had been shown, was ready to obey their commands. 
Would the Sovereigns be content to ignore this fact, and, 
casting aside their personal interests or hereditary prejudices, 
devote themselves to a simple consideration of what was 
best for the welfare of Germany as one great consolidated 
Empire ? 

No one was more alive than the Prince to the dangers of 
their refusal. On the 6th of December ho embodied his 
views in a Memorandum which he sent to the Kings of 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirtcmborg; and in this he 
urged in the strongest terms, that, as the Assembly were now 
approaching the completion of their labours, the German 
Monarohs should forthwith meet at Frankfort, and in direct 
concurrence with the Assembly settle, first, the Constitution, 
and, next, the Central Power. 

Being himself of truly princely nature, one ‘ who reverenced 
his conscience as his king,’ and to whom it would have been 
impossible to go back from a pledge once given, this Memo- 
randiun was written and sent apparently without a doubt 
on the Prince’s part, that the German Sovereigns wore 
prepared to act in the spirit of tlieir ostensible concur- 
rence in the appointment of the Assembly, which, al- 
though emanating from a purely popidar movement, had 
received their deliberate and most formal sanction. Tbis 
belief, however, seems not to have been shared by 
Baron Stookmai*, to whom the Memorandum ■was sub- 
mitted. While heartily approving the object, the Baron 
says in the plainest terms in his reply (8th December), that 
he expects no good from the method proposed, lie had 
information, as we now know, not then open to the Prince, 
which fully justified this conclusion. Austria, he knew, liad 
been for some time at work to defeat the separate consoli- 
dation of Germany, and to retain her old obstructive in- 
fluence] and at more than one of the Courts '-ho had bean 
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listened to with approval. Neither had he forgotten his inter- 
view with the King of Prussia. In his letter, however, he 
goes into no details : the Prince and himself, he writes, look 
at the question from different points of view, but the Prince 
must wait the first favourable opportunity of discussing the 
whole subject in the only way it could be done effectually — by 
thep’O and con of actual conversation. Meanwliile, with the 
frankness which characterized their friendship, he told the 
Prince, as he had told him on a former occasion (see 
vol. i. p. 451), that ho looks at the question too much 
from the purely dynastic point of view, and under the 
insuperable disadvantage of being too far from the scene 
of action. 

It was not till the 24th of December that the Prince had 
an opportunity of fully talking over the German question with 
the Baron, who, although he had been for several days in 
England, was not able sooner to come on a visit to the 
palace. From this time any divergence in their views seems 
practically to have ceased. The Prince, abandoning his 
former opinion, accepted to the full the view which 
Stockmar had all along entertained, that the true policy for 
Austi’ia as for Prussia was, that each should constitute itself 
as a separate kingdom, preserving at the same time the tie 
of the most cordial friendship and alliance. A few days 
afterwards the Prince embodied this opinion in a carefully 
worked-out Memorandum, which he communicated to the 
King of Prussia, little di’eaming that there was at the very 
moment on the way to him a letter from the King, which 
showed beyond a doubt, that the Emperor of Austria and 
himself had come to an understanding, that, let Frankfort 
decide as it might, Germany and Austria should remain 
linked together as before. This, with much else that hap- 
pened soon afterwards, must have come very opportunely to 
corroborate Baron Stockmar’s stronfi-ly expressed conviction, 
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that the German problem was not to ho solved by dealing 
with it from the dynastic point of view. At the same time, 
ii. mast have deepened the desponding feeling with whieli, 
it is obvious from the following letter to the Dowager 
Duchess of Coburg, the Prince had for some time regarded 
the prospects of a satisfiictory conclusion to the groat Liberal 
movement in Germany : — 

‘ I come to you to-day witlr now-year salutations, and wish 
you much health and happiness at the beginning of the now 
as well as at the close of the old year. One is heartily glad 
to say good-by to it, and deeply grateful ought we to be 
that we have managed to come out of it with a whoh' skin. 
>Still I fear that mankind has not grown much wiser or 
bettor, and I see symptoms in the German Sovereigns of an 
inclination to repeat all the old fardts, which have been 
within an ace of costing them their heads. Rkn oublie)' et 
rim cvpprmdre is the motto of many.® Ernest [Duke of 
Coburg], on the contrary, commands my praise for the extra- 
ordinary activity and excellent disposition which ho shows. 

‘ Wiiwlsoi CiiBtle, 27tli Docamtov, 1818.’ 

Among the personal regrets of the Queen and Prince which 
marked the close of this memorable year, there were few more 
genuinely and deeply felt than that for the death of their 
valued Minister and friend Lord Melbourne, which took 
place on the 24th of November, in his seventieth year. 
‘ Truly and sincerely,’ the Queen writes in her Journal on 

“ The Prince's langwiee, in •writing to tho King of Pniwiii a fow days 
later (6th January, 1819), sUotre how deop-soatod was his anxiety on this sub- 
ject. ' lily most enmest wish is, that, as soon os tho relations between Austria 
anil Oermnny aro arranged between themselves, tlio new Gorman Pederal 
Union may nt once he settled by prompt notion on the part of tlio Oermuii 
Princes. But, of a truth, they must bp quick .about it, if that damning phroiio 
of 1818, “too late ! " is not to go vibrating on into 1849, and a new series of 
revolutions to he set in motinn,’ 
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liearing tlie news, ‘ do I deplore the loss of one wlio was a 
most kind and disinterested friend of mine, and most sincerely 
attached to me. Ho was indeerl, for the first two years and a 
half of my reign, almost the only friend I had, except 
Stoekmar and Lehzcii, and I used to see him constantly, 
daily. I thought mucli and talked much of him all day.’ The 
latter years of Lord hlelboumc's life, since his withdrawal 
from public life and London society, were known to have 
been tinged with the melancholy, from which not even a 
vigorous mind, richly stored nith tlie knowledge of hooks 
and men, can secure a companionloss old age. He had been 
doomed to feel what Gihbon tells us oven he dreaded in 
anticipation — ‘that domestic solitude, however it may be alle- 
viated by the world, by study, and even by friendship, is a 
comfortless state, which grows more painful as we descend 
into the vale of years.’ Knowing this to have been the case, 
the feeling under which the following entry was made by 
the Queen in her Journal two days later, will be at once 
understood : — 

‘ I received a pretty and touching letter from Lady Palmer- 
ston, saying that my last letter to poor Lord Sfelbourne had 
been a great comfort and relief to him, and that during the 
last melancholy years of his life we had often been the chief 
means of cheering him up. This is a great satisfaction to 
me to hear.’ 

There were few who were not, like the Prince, heartily glad 
to say good-by to the year 1848, — few, however, who had 
the same cause to wish it at an end. Jeremy Taylor, in a 
well-known passage, says: — ‘If we could, from the battlements 
of heaven, espy how many poor men and women at this time 
lie fainting and dying for want of bread ; how many young 
men are hewn down by the sword of war ; how many orphans 
are now weeping beside the graves of their parents, by whose 
life they were enabled to eat j how many mariners and pas- 
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seDgers are at tliis present in a storm, and slirielc out be- 
cause their keel dashes against a rock or bulges under them, 
how many there are that weep with want, or are mad with 
oppression, or are dcaporatc from a too quick sonso of a 
constant infelicity; in all reason we should bo glad to bo out 
of the noise and participation of these evils,’ 

The poet-preacher speaks but of what might be seen at any 
hour of any day by one who could take in at a glance wliat is 
passing upon our globe. What would he have pictured as the 
feelings of one whose constant duty it was to watch the piti- 
able spectacle which well nigh every day of the now closing 
year had presented of human suffering and bereavement, of 
want and havoc, of hate and detusiou and civil strife, of baffled 
patriotism, of intolerable wrong, of noble purposes sullied 
by ignoble hands, of the madness, and destruction, and death 
which had ravaged so large a section of Christian Europe ? 
To maintain this watch the Prince liad deemed to bo his duty 
in the interests of the great kingdom with which his destiny 
had connected him. Many momentous problems had boon 
raised, the solution of which, eagerly as he desired it, ho was 
not to see. But he had faith in the ultimate purposes by 
which the progress of the world is overruled. He liad faith 
that what is right may be delayed, but cannot be prevented ; 
that surely, however late, oomos the hour of retribution to 
selfishness and wrong; and, however glad, perhaps, in his 
moments of weariness he might have heen ‘ to be out of the 
noise and participation of the evils ’ of the time, ho tmned 
— ^rvith a heart grateful for the good the yeai’ had brought to 
England and to hex palace-home, and not unhopeful of the 
future — ^to do what in him lay to help forward the prosperity 
and well-ordered freedom of his fellow-men. 
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Already the days were hoginning to he too short for the 
vast amoimt of work which the Prince had to crowd into 
them. He held it to he one of the duties of the Sovereign, 
whose other self he was, that she should be, if possible, the 
heat informed person in her dominions as to the progress of 
political events and the current of political opinion, both 
at home aud abroad. That our Constitution demands a 
passive indifference on the part of the Sovereign to the 
march of political events, was in his view a gross miscon- 
ception. ‘Nowhere,’ he states in a private memorandum 
written in 1852, ‘would such indifference be more con- 
demned and justly despised than in England. Wliy,’ he 
continues, ‘are Princes alone to be denied the credit of 
having political opinions based upon an anxiety for the 
national interests, their country’s honour, and the welfare of 
mankind ? Are they not more independently placed than 
any other politician in the State ? Are their interests not 
most intimately bound up with those of their country? 
Is the Sovereign not the natural guardian of the honour of 
his country ? Is he not necessarily a politician ? ’ Ministries 
change, and when they go out of ofiSce, lose the means of 
access to the best information which they had formerly at 
command. The Sovereign remains, and to him this in- 
formation is always open. The most patriotic Minister has 
to think of his party. His judgment therefore is often 
insensibly warped by party considerations. Not so the Con- 
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stitutional Sovereign, who is exposed to no such disturbing 
agency. As the 23ermanent head of the nation, he has only 
to consider what is best for its welfare and its honour; and 
his accumulated knowledge and experience, and his calm 
and practised judgment, are always available in Council to 
the Ministry for the time without distinction of party. 

The extent and accuracy of the Prince’s information on 
every subject of political importance impressed all with whom 
lie came in contact, hlinisters of State found him as 
familiar as themselves with the facts immediately connected 
with the working of their own. departments. Ambassadors 
returning from their legations were struck to find how com- 
pletely he had at command evciy significant detail of what 
had happened within the sphere of their special observation.* 
Diplomatists proceeding for the first time to some Foreign 
Coiu't learned, in an interview with the Prince, not merely 
the exact state of affairs which they would find awaiting 
them, but very frequently had the characters of the Sovereigns 
aud statesmen with whom they would have to deal sketched 
for them with a clearness and jirecision which they after- 
wards found of the utmost practical service. 

This mastery of details could only be gained by groat 
and systematic labour, in itself quite sufficient to absorb the 
energies of a busy man. But to the claims of politics had to 
be added those, which science and art, and questions of social 
improvement, were constantly forcing upon the Prince’s 
attention. An extensive correspondence also took up much 
time, and thus a comjDaratively small portion of every day 
was left for that domestic aud social intercourse for which 

* For example, Lord Normiinby returning to In'*, po'.t at Paris, after a liasly 
visit to Engliind, writes to his brother Colonel Phippe (2ud April, 1819) : 
‘I was very much struck, during the conversation willi which tho Prince 
honoured mo, by the aeciuMts recollection lie retiined of tho small dulnils of the 
nuny great events of the last year, and by tho correct judgment which ho 
had formed upon that sound foundation.’ 
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the Prince was, by his quick observation and natural bright- 
ness of spirits, peculiarly fitted, and in which he delighted 
to throw off for the time the weight of graver cares. He 
was habitually an early riser. Even in winter he would be 
up by seven, and dispose of a great deal of work before 
breakfast, by the light of the green German lamp, the 
original of which he had brought over with him, and which 
has since become so familiar an object in our English homes. 
The Queen shared his early habits ; but before Her Majesty 
joined him in the sitting-room, where their writing-tables 
stood always side by side, much had, as a rule, been prepared 
for her consideration, — much done to lighten the pressure of 
those labours, both of head and hand, which are inseparable 
from the discharge of the Sovereign’s duties. 

In the following letter to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg, 
we have a picture of the Prince stealing a quiet moment to 
send a few welcome words to the old home, before the rest 
of the world had begim to stir : — 

‘ It seems a long time since I wrote to you, and this idea 
brings all at once into conjunction pen, ink, and paper, and 
my villanous hand (villanous, but greatly in request), and 
here I sit at my writing-table in the stillness of the morning, 
before the noisy bustling world is awake, in order that I may 
converse with you. That it is not hard for me to concentrate 
my thoughts yoit for this purpose, you will readily 

believe. 

‘ These are the days in which last year all the tidings of 
evil burst in upon us. The French Hevolution, the arrival 
of the fugitives, and Brandenstein with the woeful news from 
Gotha. Poor good Grandmama 1 I cannot thank Heaven 
sufficiently that it did not suffer her to survive the year that 
is gone ; it would have made her too unhappy. 

‘ Here everything goes on its quiet course, quiet in com- 
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parison with the new epoch on the Continent. We shall 
retreat to-day for a fortnight to the Isle of Wight, towards 
which we evermore turn from time to time with longing 
hearts ; and, to om- great delight, a violent storm, which has 
been raging for the last three days, and blown down a number 
of fine old trees in the garden here and in the parks, has 
abated. A storm is an uncommendable contribution to a 
sea voyage. I ought, however, scarcely to give that name to 
our short crossing. I hope to be able, one day, to show you 
our little retreat. You have only to wait for a thoroughly 
calm fine summer’s day in Ostend, and then four hours will 
bring you to us. 

‘ With this pious wish I am forced again to take leave of 
you ; yet I must tell you that I was present yesterday evening 
at the London Vocal Union in Exeter Hall, and heard 
Handel’s Israel in Ugypt, which brought our old “Sing- 
verein ” vividly back to my mind. 

‘Buckingham P.ilaco, 2nd March, 1819.’ 

Though the course of affairs at home since the close of 
1848, had been, as the Prince says, comparatively quiet, it 
had not been uneventful. Parliament, which was opened by 
the Queen in person on the Ist of February, had sliown by 
the discussions in both Houses on the Address, that the 
Ministry would have hard work to hold their own. A violent 
attack was made upon their foreign policy, in Italy especially, 
where it had given offence to the reigning Sovereigns with- 
out substantially advancing the cause of the national party ; 
and an amendment to the Address, moved by Lord Derby in 
the House of Lords, was only defeated by a majority of two. In 
the Lower House the attack of the Opposition was conducted 
by Mr. Disraeli, who, appearing for the first time as the suc- 
cessor of Lord George Bentinck, showed that he was prepared 
to continue the hopeless battle of Protection with unabated 
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vigour, and to oppose a determined resistance to the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws, which the Ministry had announced 
as part of their programme for the session. On this side, 
however, the Government were invulnerable ; and although 
Mr. Disraeli amused the House and carried it with him, 
while speaking of the chaotic confusion into which Re- 
publican crotchets had brought the Continent, and of the 
inglorious results of oiu: intervention in Italy and else- 
where,® he did not venture to press his amendment to a 
division. It was identical with Lord Derby’s, and, read in 
connection with the language maintained by both its movers, 
it implied approval of a reactionary policy, which the Free- 
Trade majority of the House of Commons was sufiBciently 
numerous to defeat. 

The state of Ireland was still so critical, that on the 6th 
of February the Home Secretary brought in a Bill to renew 
for six months the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
This was carried through the Houses by immense majorities, 
and on the 7th, by way of emmterpoise, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved in committee for a grant of 60,000i. 
for the purpose of affording relief to certain of the Poor Law 
Unions. So much had already been granted to Ireland from 
the Imperial Treasury, that this proposal was strongly con- 
tested, and it was only conceded upon irresistible evidence in 
the course of the debate, that the money was indispensable 

° ‘Look at the state of France,’ said Mr. Liaraeli, ‘look at the etote of the 
whole centre of Europe. ... I find in France a Republic without Bepublicans, 
and in Germany an Empire without an Emperor ; and this is progress ! ! . . . 
There wanted hut one ingredient in the mess to make the incantation perfectly 
infernal. A Bepuhlie without Bepublicans, an Empire without an Emperor, 
required only mediation without an object to mediate about; and the satur- 
nalia of diplomacy would mix with the orgi es of politics.’ The sareastie allusion 
to the pending mediation between Austria and Sardinia derived fresh force, 
when a few weeks afterwords Sardinia rnshed into war. But the &ct remains, 
that by engaging France in that mediation, Lord Palmerston bonnd Franco 
to a peace policy in the North of Italy, and thereby averted the hazard of on 
European war. 
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to save large numbers of tbe peasantry from starvation. On 
the 8tb, a Select Committee was appointed to consider the 
working of the Irish Poor Law, and at a later period the 
measure was introduced for the Sale of Encumbered Estates, 
to which much of the subsequent prosperity of the country 
has been due. 

While the legislature was thus making Ireland its first 
and most earnest care, the tidings from India had filled the 
public mind with alarm. The revolt in the Punjaub, which 
had broken out early in 1848, had assumed formidable pro- 
portions. On the 22nd of November, 1848, the British 
forces under the command of Lord Oough had sustained a 
serious repulse at Eammiggur, in which three distinguished 
oflScers and many of his best soldiers had fallen. The 
movements during the following month had not retrieved this 
disaster. On the contrary, the fall of the fortress of Attock 
on the Indus had set free the forces of Chuttur Singh to 
join those of his son, Shere Singh. This would have added 
to their strength by, at least, one half, and Lord G-ough 
determined to force an engagement with Chuttur Singh 
before the junction could be effected. The battle of Chil- 
lianwallah was the result. The Sikhs, who numbered more 
than double the British force, and were greatly superior in 
their weight of guns, turned all the advantages of a strongly 
entrenched position, covered by jungle, to the best account. 
The battle lasted from noon till nightfall. We had not been 
defeated; but not to have conquered, was, in the popular 
estimate, tantamount to a defeat. Our loss in officers and 
men had been severe, and, worse than all, four of our guns 
and five standards had been taken by the enemy. When the 
news of this engagement reached England, it caused general 
alarm. Lord Gough was singled out for condemnation,® and 


• ‘ "What/ Bays Sir Charles Kapior, ' was hia (Lord G-ough's) crime ? Ho had 
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the Government, yielding to the general outcry, determined 
on sending out Sir Charles Napier to take the command-in- 
chief. ‘If you do not go,’ he Avas told by the Duke of 
Wellington, ‘I must.’ And, although labouring at the time 
under a mortal malady, Sir Charles went. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, Lord Gough had more than retrieved the comparative 
failure of Chillianwallah by the overwhelming defeat which 
he inflicted on the combined forces of the Sikhs and Aff- 
ghans at Goojerat upon the 12th of February. Just one 
month afterwards, the forces under Shere Singh were com- 
pelled to make an unconditional surrender. The guns and 
flags taken from us at Chillianwallah were restored, the 
whole war material of the enemy was given up, and their 
soldiers disarmed and disbanded. By this time the fortress 
of Mooltan had been reduced (23rd January, 1849), and the 
Moolraj, Avho had begun the revolt on the western frontier 
of the Punjaub, was a prisoner in our hands. On the 29th 
of March the kingdom of the Punjaub was declared by Pro- 
clamation to be at an end, and to be thenceforth a portion 
of the British Empire in India. 

The victory of Goojerat, which was known in England by 
the 1st of April, following upon the tidings of the fall of 
Mooltan, dispelled the gloomy apprehensions which had 
scared the British nation for a time into unwonted attention 
to the current of events in India. On the 24th, the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament were voted to all (officers and 
men) who had brought the Punjaub campaign to so success- 
ful a conclusion, and the opportunity was seized by the Duke 
of Wellington and others to repair the wrong which had 
been done to more than one distinguished reputation by 
hasty critics, led away by imperfect reports, and by what 
the Duke denounced as ‘ scraps from newspapers.’ 

fought ft drawn battle; the enemy was not crushed. For that only his 
destruction was culled for .’ — Fapivfi Memoirs, iy. 15l, 
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In the month of March, tire party of Protection in the 
House of Commons had fought out its last great battle in re- 
sisting the proposed repeal of the Navigation Laws. They 
were defeated by large majorities. But the issue of tlie con- 
test in the House of Lords was still in suspense, and, for a 
time, it seemed not improbable that the measure would be 
1 ejected there. In the then state of parties, with a strong 
current of public opinion in favour of the measure, such a 
result was felt by the oldest and wisest heads of the old 
Conservative party to be most undesirable, and the Prince 
had good reason to anticipate from his personal communica- 
tions with them, that they would throw their support into 
the scale to prevent it. The situation of affairs at home 
therefore, where the prospects of manufactiue and commerce 
were steadily improving, was upon the whole satisfactory, 
and accordingly the Prince writes to one of his correspon- 
dents on the 10th of April, ‘ Everything is going on well 
here.’ 

A few days later he was called upon to lay the foundation 
stone of the Hreat Grimsby Docks, one of those great works, 
which, to use his own words on the occasion, are ‘ destined 
in after times, when we have quitted this scene and when 
our names even may be forgotten, to form another centre 
of life to the vast and ever increasing commerce of the 
world.’ Upon this occasion, he was the guest of Lord Yar- 
borough at Brocklesby, from which he addressed the follow- 
ing playful note to the Queen, to appease the wifelike 
anxiety which even his briefest absence occasioned : — 

‘ Your faithful husband, agreeably to your wishes, reports, 

‘ 1. That he is still alive ; 

‘ 2. That he has discovered the North Pole from Lincoln 
Cathedral, but without finding either Captain Eoss or Sir 
John Franklin ; 
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‘ 3. That he has arrived at Brooklesby, and received the 
address ; 

‘ 4. That he subsequently rode out, and got home quite 
covered with snow, and with icicles on his nose ; 

‘ 5. That the messenger is waiting to cai-ry off this letter, 
which you will have in Windsor by the morning ; 

‘ 6. Last, not least (in the Dinner-speeches’ phrase), that 
he loves his wife, and remains her devoted husband. 

‘ Biocklesby, 17Lli April, 1840.’ 

Next day the stone was laid in the midst of a severe 
snowstorm. A luncheon followed, and, when the Prince’s 
health was drunk, he alluded with admirable tact in his 
reply to the feeling which leads Englishmen, ‘strongly 
attached as they are to the institutions of the country, and 
gratefully acknowledging the protection of those laws under 
which their enterprises are undertaken and flourish, to con- 
nect them, in some measure, directly with the authority of 
the Clown and the person of their Sovereign. It is the 
appreciation of this feeling,’ he added, ‘ which has impelled 
me at once to respond to your call, as tire readiest mode of 
testifying to you how strongly the Queen values and recipro- 
cates this feeling.’ 

Bleak and stormy as the weather had been, the conclud- 
ing remarks of the Prince showed, that it had not pre- 
vented him from seeing what had been done for agriculture 
by the energy and perseverance which had succeeded ‘in 
transforming unhealthy swamps into the richest and most 
fertile soil in the kingdom.’ He had been at pains, too, 
to ascertain how it was that Lincolnshire farming had 
reached so high a standard, and was delighted to find 
that it was in a great measure due to the most gratifying 
state of the relation between landlord and tenant. ‘ Here,’ 
he said, ‘it is recognised, that the real advantage and the 
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piosperity of both do not depend upon the written letter of 
agreements, but on that mutual trust and confidence which 
has in this country, for a long time, been lield a sufSciont 
security to both, to wairant the extensive outlay of capital 
and the engagement in farming operations on the largest 
scale.’ Modern theory runs in the exactly opposite direction. 
It has yet to be proved, however, whether the old rule of 
mutual trust and confidence, or the hard and fast system of 
contracts, which discards all personal feeling, and makes no 
allowance for the casualties inseparable from farming, will 
in the end prove the best for either the farmer or the 
country. 

The Prince’s speech a few weeks afterwards (1 6th 
May), at a public meeting in aid of The Servants’ Provident 
and Benevolont Society, attracted much attention by the 
breadth of its views and the warmth of its feeling. The 
Society was based on what he regarded as a fundamental 
principle in all schemes for improving tho condition of 
those who live by labom’, — ^that they should owe their well- 
doing mainly to their own efforts and their own self-denial, 
receiving from others only such an amount of encomage- 
ment and help, as would not compromise their self-respect, 
or make them slacken in their efforts to effect their own 
independence. The Prince, who was himself beloved by his 
servants, — ^for, while he exacted a strict fulfilment of their 
duties, they knew that good service was noted, and was sure 
of its reward in considerate kindness as well as in promotion, 
— ^had been much impressed by the fact, that in London the 
greater part of the inmates of the workhouses have been 
domestic servants. For example, out of 1,506 adult inmates 
of the Marylebone Workhouse in the May of this year, 
1,032, and of 323 in St. George’s Hanover Square, no less 
than 162 had belonged to that class. Two years before it 
had been ascertained, that of the whole number of dom<»“tic 
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servants in England and Wales seventy per cent, ended 
their days either in workhouses or in the receipt of public 
charity in some other shape. Considering that the numbers 
of domestic servants within the same area were computed at 
upwards of a milKon, this was a fact of truly startling 
gravity. 

That it was in a great measure due to improvidence was 
unquestionable. But what care had been taken to teach 
providence and self-denial to a class liable to special temp- 
tations, or to put them in the way of turning their savings 
to the best account? The object of the Society was in 
some measure to apply a remedy for this neglect ; and the 
wai-mth with which its claims were now advocated by some 
of the most distinguished men in England was only one 
proof the more of the anxious desire of the rich and 
powerful in this country to help their less fortunate brethren, 
on the simple condition that they will only strive to help 
themselves. Among those who addressed the meeting were 
Lord John Eussell, the Bishop of Oxford, the Marquis 
of Westminster, Archdeacon Manning, the Bishop of 
liondon and the Archbishop of Canterbury. All spoke well, 
but none more to the point or with a more thoroughly felt 
mastery of the subject than the Prince. 

Sir Walter Scott has well said — and what we know of 
his relation to his servants lends added force to the remark 
— ‘ In a free country an individual’s happiness is more imme- 
diately connected with the personal character of his valet 
than with that of the monarch himself.’ It was in the 
same strain of feeling, that the Prince in the outset of his 
speech bespoke the interest of his hearers for his subject. 

‘ Who,’ he said, ‘ would not feel the deepest interest in the 
welfare of their domestic servants? Whose heart would 
fail to sympathise with those who minister to us in all the 
wants of daily life, attend us in sickness, receive us upon 
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our first appearance in this world, and even extend their 
cares to our mortal remains, who live under our roof, form 
our houseliold, and are a part of our family?’ He then 
adverted to the fact of the appalling pauperism of the class, 
and the duty it imposed on ‘ both masters and servants to 
endeavour to discover and to agree upon some means for 
carrying the servant through life, safe from the temptations 
of the prosperous, and from the sufferings of the evil day.’ 
These means the Society had set itself to provide, and 
therefore it had his cordial support. 

‘ It is founded,’ he went on to say, ‘ upon a right principle, 
hecauso it endeavours to trace out a plan according to which, by 
providence, by present self-denial and perseverance, not only 
will the servant be raised in his physical and moral condition, 
hnt the master also wiU he taught how to dii’ect his efforts in 
aiding the servant in his labour to secure to himsolf resources in 
cases of sickness, old ago, and want of employment. It is 
founded on a right principle, beoause in its financial scheme 
there is no temptation held out to the servant by the prospect 
of possible extravagant advantages, which tend to transform his 
providence into a species of gambling ; by convivial meetings, 
which lead him to ulterior expense ; or by the privilege of 
balloting for the few prizes, which draws him into aU the waste 
of time and excitement of an electioneering contest.’ 

The main object of the Society and of the meeting, the 
Prince then explained, was to call the attention of servants 
to the Deferred Annuities Act, under which a competent 
provision under a Govemment guarantee might be secured 
by a very moderate pecuniary sacrifice during youth and 
middle life, and to induce masters and mistresses to lend 
their aid in making the benefits of this Act known. Other 
incidental objects of the Society were then adverted to 
in clear and forcible terms, but it was to the facilities 
offered for a sound investment of servants’ savings that the 
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Prince himself attached the chief importance ; and he had 
the satisfaction of knowing, that, so well were these appre- 
ciated hy servants themselves, when once brought to their 
notice, that while the number who had contracted for Annui- 
ties through the Society during the year 1849 was only 78, 
no fewer than 546 contracted during the following year, — the 
sum of l,366i. paid in 1849, rising in 1850 to 11,623^. So 
deep Avas the interest felt by the Prince in this subject, that 
he gave close personal consideration to the Savings’ Banks 
Bill introduced by Government in the following session, and 
entered into an active correspondence with Sir Charles 
Wood, which resulted in important modifications upon the 
measure in accordance with suggestions by the Prince, — all 
having for their object to give the largest measure of 
encouragement to savings by the humbler classes. 

The press Avas loud in its praises of the part taken by the 
Prince in the proceedings of this meeting. ‘ Good sense, 
good feeling, and good taste,’ combined with a ‘ homely and 
touching eloquence,’ were recognised in his speech, and a 
special value was ascribed to it as showing that, at a time 
when in every other part of Europe political passions and 
party animosities were setting rich and poor by the ears, 
convulsing society, paralysing trade, and sowing distress and 
suffering broadcast, the Throne Avas found at the head of 
a movement by the upper classes so immediately directed to 
raising and improving the condition of one great section of 
the loAver. More than by all the praises of the press, how- 
ever, the Prince appears to have been touched by a letter, 
which reached him a few days afterAvards, signed ‘Your 
Eoyal Highness’s young humble subject 0. A., A servant of 
good character,’ begging in respectful terms that he would 
‘ deign to accept the most humble and heartfelt thanks of 
a “ servant ” Avho can see the good effects that must ensue ’ 
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from what the Prince harl said and was doing for the class 
to which the wiiter belonged. ‘ Faithful feelings,’ he adds 
in. a postscript, ‘ spurred me to this bold act, and fear of 
having done wrong alone deterred me from signing my name 
in full. I have lieard many more wish to express their 
humble feelings in this manner, but dare not.’ ■* 

Three days after the meeting (19th May) public indigna- 
tion was raised by the tidings that the Queen, as she was 
retiuning to the Palace in an open carriage, with three of 
her children, had been again fired at on her way down Con- 
stitution Hill. The Prince, who was riding in advance, was 
not aware of what had occurred, and learned it from Her 
Majesty’s own lips only as she alighted. Hot for a moment 
had the Queen lost her self-possession, but motioned for her 
carriage to proceed and engaged the children in conversa- 
tion. The crowd was furious, and but for the intervention of 
the police would have torn the man who fired to pieces. 
He proved to be an Irishman, named "William Hamilton, of 

‘ Sinoo 1849 tho sorvantb' quostion in its 'bDirings on society hns become 
much more difficult. The ultiinato £ito of domestic serTnnts has certainly 
not improved, though wages are much higher, while their value to their em- 
ployers as a ndo is unquestionably loss. If tlio Education Act is to do any 
good, ono great part of the work of teachers must bo to triiin tho children of 
tlie lower ranks to fit themselves for service by a knowledge not merely of tho 
rules on which cleanliness, thrift, and health depend, but by inspiring them 
with a reverence for truth in word and act, by making thorn understand that 
in life all men serve according to their station, and that true service in its 
humblest form is as honourable to the individual ns true service in tho 
highest. 

The oonstont servloe of tho antique world 

When duty sweat tor eemce not lor meed, 

had become a dream even in Shakspeare’s time. But it is not good cither 
for employer or employed that the only link between them should bo that 
of wages. All men are in any ease better for putting heart into thoir work, 
and simple honesty, that scorns to take wages not duly earned, would do much 
to raise the question of labour, not only among servants, but in all spheres, 
into a healthier state than has long been known. 
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Adare, in the county Limerick, and to have had not even 
the motive of notoiiety for his act. The pistol, it was clearly 
shown, had been charged only with powder. On the 14th of 
June, Hamilton was tried under the Act passed in 1842 for 
dealing with offences of this nature. He pleaded guilty 
and was sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Tub time had now arrived, when the Prince of Wales was 
to pass into the hands of a private tutor, and the course and 
conduct of his studies engaged the anxious thought of both 
the Queen and Prince. So far back as May, 1848, negotia- 
tions had been opened with Mr. Henry Birch, now the 
Rector of Prestwick, near ALmchoster, the gentleman, who 
was ultimately entrusted with the office. This was only 
done, of course, after the most careful inquiry into his 
qualifications. Mr. Birch had been educated at Eton, where 
he became Captain of tho School, and obtained the New- 
castle Medal. He had taken high honours at Cambridge, 
and had been for four years Under-Master at Eton. ‘ The 
impression he has left upon me,’ says the Prince, in writing 
(6th August, 1848) to Lord Morpeth, ‘ after a preliminary 
interview, is a very favourable one, and I can imagine that 
children will easily attach themselves to him.’ He was now 
to enter upon the duties, and the Prince announces the fact 
to the Dowager Duchess of Gotha in the following letter : — 

‘ The children grow more than well. Bertie will be given 
over in a few weeks into the hands of a tutor, whom wo 
have found in a Mr. Birch, a young, good-looking, amiable 
man, who was a tutor at Eton, and who not only bimsalf 
took the highest honours at Cambridge, but whose pupils 
have also won especial distinction. 

‘ It is an important step, and God’s blessing be upon it, 
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for upon the good education of princes, and especially of 
those who are destined to govern, the welfare of the world 
in these days very greatly depends. 

‘ Windsor Castle, lOtli April, 1849 ' 

One of the earliest cares of the Queen and Prince had 
been to settle on what principles the education of their 
children should he conducted. In this, as in so much else, 
they had called the experience of Baron Rtockmar to their 
aid, and he had gone into the subject with all a German’s 
thoroughness, and with all an Englishman’s practical good 
sense. The quaint saying of the Baron (quoted aapm, vol. i. 
p. 95;, that ‘a man’s education begins the first day of his 
life,’ will not have been forgotten. It spoke his own rooted 
conviction ; and nowhere more than in a palace was it 
needful that this conviction should be cairied into prac- 
tice. ‘ Good education,’ the Baron says, in a Memorandum 
on the Education of the Eoyal Children, so early as the 
6th of March, 1842, ‘ cannot begin too soon.’ ‘ To neglect 
beginnings,’ says Locke, ‘is the fundamental error into 
which most parents fall.’ In the child the affections and 
feelings develop themselves at an earlier period than the 
reasoning or intellectual faculties. The beginning of edu- 
cation must, therefore, be directed to the regulation of the 
child’s natural instincts, to give them the right direction, 
and, above all, to keep the mind pme. ‘This,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘ is only to be effected by placing about children only 
those who arc good and pm-e, who will teach not only by 
precept but by living example, for children are close ob- 
servers, and prone to imitate whatever they see or hear, 
whether good or evil.’ 

After some further general remarks, the Memorandum 
proceeds : ‘ The first truth by which the Queen and the 
Prince ought to be thoroughly penetrated is, that their 
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position is a more difficult one than that of any other parents 
in the kingdom: because the Eoyal children ought not 
only to be brought up to be moral characters, but also fitted 
to discharge successfully the arduous duties which may even- 
tually devolve upon them as futui’e Sovereigns. Hence the 
magnitude of the parental responsibility of the Sovereigns 
to their children; for upon the conscientious discharge of 
this responsibility will depend hereafter the peace of mind 
and happiness of themselves and their fiimily, and as far as 
the prosperity and happiness of a nation depend upon the 
personal character of its Sovereign, the welfare of England. 

‘ To this day England reveres the memory of Greorge III. 
as the great upholder of the domestic virtues. History 
already takes the liberty of judging of his merits as a 
Sovereign, but it remains unanimous in its praise of his 
private viidiucs. But Greorge III. either did not properly 
imderstand his duties as a parent or he neglected them. Three 
of his sons, Q-eorge IV., the Duke of York, and William 
IV., were brought up and educated in England. The Dukes 
of Kent, of Cumberland, of Sussex, and of Cambridge, 
received great part of their education on the Continent. 
The errors committed by Greorge IV., the Duke of York, 
and William TV., belong already to the domain of history. 
Unfortunately the errors of those Princes were of the most 
glaring kind, and we can find their explanation only in the 
supposition that their tutors were cither incapable of 
engrafting on their minds during their youth the princijfies 
of truth or morality, or that they most culpably neglected 
their duties, or were not supported in them by the Eoyal 
parents.’ 

Stockmar’s sagacity in seeing all round a question seems 
here to have failed him. Parents and tutors might both 
have done their duty, but other forces may have been too 
stionp; for them. Their precepts, like the seed in the 
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Parable, might have fallen on stony ground, ‘and the thorns 
sprung up and choked them.’ Or Horace might have re- 
minded him, that to know and approve what is right does 
not keep men from doing wrong. ViA&o rndwa proboque, 
deteriora sequor.^ The Baron proceeds : — 

‘ There can be no doubt that the conduct of these Princes 
contiibutod more than any other circumstance to weaken 
the respect and influence of Eoyalty in this country, and to 
impah' the strong sentiments of loyalty among the English 
people, for which they have been for centuries distinguished. 
That George IV. hy his iniquities did not accomplish his 
own exclusion from the throne was owing to the strength of 
the English Constitution, and the great political tolerance 
and reflection of this practical peojile. The moral part of 
tlie nation execrated this Prince during his whole life. . . . 
Nevertheless he expired quietly on the throne ; his brother 
York, after all his blunders and errors, was able to regain 
some partial and temporary popularity. And William, who 
all his life had been anything but a moral and a wise man, 
went towards the close of his reign under the endearing 
appellation of “ the good old Sailor King.” * 

‘ To explain these phenomena the moralist apprehends 
something beyond the mere strength of the Constitution 
and the considerate toleration of the people, and he finds 
that an additional protection was afforded to those Princes 

■ What, too, .iro the vorils that Shakspeare puts into tlia mouth of Portia ? 
{Mtrch. "f Venice, i 2 ) ‘If to do ■were ns, easy aa to know wliat woro good 
to do, chiipela had boon churches, and poor nion's cuttagee princes’ piluoes.’ 

‘And not without leason. Whatever bis faults may have been, it was well 
known that bo was not only zealous but most cnnscionttous in tbo discharge of 
bis duties as King, lie bad a truly kind heart, and was most anxious to do 
what was right. This was the character given of him to the Queen hy lord 
Helhourno. and by ol hers who served him ; and of his kindness to herself, and 
his wish that slio should be duly prepared for llie duties to which slie was so 
e.ii'ly tilled, the Queen can only speak iu terms of affeotiounte gratitude.’ — 
Note by the QuEns. 
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by the power of national prejudice. The truth is, that 
whatever the faults of these Princes were, tli&y were con- 
sldered by the public as tme English faults. I have 
myself hoard a hundred times the open avowal, “tliat 
thouoh the Princes were very bad, their faults were at least 
truly English, and, such as they were, the nation must 
make the most of them.” ’ 

On the other hand, the Memorandum continues, the other 
Princes having chiefly been brought up abroad, whenever 
they incurred the censure of the public, were taxed with 
foreign notions, and the blame of their misconduct was laid 
upon their foreign education. ‘ The conser^nence was, that 
although tliese younger Princes wore not a bit worse than 
their elder brothers, they rvere all thoir lives most unpopular 
with the majority of the nation.’ ® 

The lesson which the Baron draws from those facts, and 
presses most earnestly upon the Queen and Prince, is, ‘ that 
the education of the Royal infants ought to be from its 
earliest beginning a truly moral and a truly English one' 
Coming to the practical question, how this is to be secured, 
he says, that the education of the Royal children ‘ ought 
from the beginning to be entrusted to persons only who are 
themselves morally good, intelligent, well-informed and 
experienced,’ as such persons only can know what is requisite 
for moral and intellectiral education, and can alone conduct 
it consistently. These persons once chosen, it will also be 
indispensable that the Royal parents aiford them the re- 
quisite support, by which alone they can accomplish their 
arduous duties.’ On this latter point Baron Stockmar justly 
lays the greatest stress. Without the full and implicit 
confidence of the parents, the tutor, he contends, ‘can 
neither command the respect and obedience of those who 

• The Boron surely goes too far in this assertion. Tsro at loast of the 
younirar Princes were certainly popular. 
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are destined to =ervo under him, nor can he witliin the 
whole sphere of his action maintain the needful discipline. 
Without such undoviating support he will be incessantly- 
exposed to the malignant insinuations, cavillings, and 
calumnies of ignorant or intriguing people, who are more or 
less to be found at every Court, and who invariably try to 
destroy the parents’ confidence in the tutor, well knowing 
that this is tlie surest way of depriving him of his best 
means of success. Without the pareutal confidence, I 
repeat it, education lacks its very soul and vitality, and 
any and e\ery plan of education which does not move 
on this as on its main spring, may beforehand be looked 
upon as a certain fiiilure.’ 

The sound general principles laid down in this Memo^ 
randum at once commended them«elves to the Queen and 
Prince, and formed the standard for their guidance as tlie 
years advanced. What at the moment it was written pressed 
most urgently for decision was a sound system for tho 
nursery. Baron Stockmar goes, with his usual thoroughness, 
into this question. The conclusions at which he ai’rivcs will 
be best gathered from the following letter by the Queen to 
Lord Melbourne : — 


''Windsor Cattle, 2ttli March, 1842. 

‘We are much occupied in considering the future manage- 
ment of our nursery establishment, and naturally find con- 
siderable difficulties in it. As one of the Queen’s kindest 
and most impartial friends, the Queen wishes to have Lord 
Melbourne’s opinion upon it. The present system will not 
do, and must be changed ; and now how it is to be arranged 
is the great question and difficulty. . . . Stockmar says, and 
veiy justly, that our occupations prevent us from managing 
these affah’s as much our own selves as other parents can, 
and therefore that we must have some one in whom to 
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]ikce implicit confidence. He saj’s, a lady of rank and title 
with a siib-govemess would be the boisL. But where to find 
a person so situated, fit for the place, and, if fit, one who 
will consent to sliut herself np in the nursery, and entirely 
from society, as she must, if she is really to superintend tlie 
whole, and not accept the oflBce, as in my case, Princess 
L'liarlottc’s, and my aunts’, merely for title, which would be 
only a source of annoyance and dispute ? 

‘ i\Iy fear is, that even if such a woman were to be found, 
slie woidd consider herself not as only responsible to tlie 
Prince and Queen, but more to the country, and naf ion, and 
public, and I feel she ought to be responsible only to 
and we to the country and nation. A person of less high 
rank, the Queen thinks, would be less likely to do that, 
but would wish to he responsible only to the parents. Natu- 
rally, too, we are anxious to have tho education as simple 
and domestic as possible. Then again, a person of loiver 
rank is loss likely to he looked up to and obeyed, than 
one of some name and rank. What does Lord Melbourne 
think ? ’ 

Lord Melbourne lost no time in replying to the Queen on 
a question which he considered as very greatly affecting, to 
use his own words, Her Majesty’s ‘ present comfort, and the 
future welfare of her ohildron, and consequently the interests 
of the country.’ He entirely concurred in the opinion of 
Baron Stookmar, that a lady of rank should be at the head 
of the establishment. ‘A person of good condition,’ he 
writes, ‘ would better understand the precise nature, duties, 
and responsibihty of her place, and would be more likely to 
fulfil and observe them.’ 

Lady Lyttelton, who had been a Lady in Waiting since 
1838, seemed to possess the very qualities which were desired ; 
and in the month of April, 1842, she was installed in the 
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office of governess to the Eoyal children.^ For eight yeai's 
she filled it with no less ability than devotion, winning tJie 
respect and affection of her pupils, and discharging her 
onerous duties to the satisfaction of the Queen and Princo. 
The best evidence of this is, that when she resigned her office 
at the close of 1850, because, in her own words, she ‘ was 
old enough now to be at rest, for whatever time may bo left 
me,’ her young charges parted from her with sad hearts aud 
tearful eyes, and of tlie Queen she was able to write thus 
(5th December, 1850) : ‘The Queen lias told me I may bo 
free about the middle of January, and she said it witli all 
the feeling and kindness of which I have received such 
incessant and unvarying proofs through the whole long 
twelve years during which I have served her. Never, by a 
word or look, has it been interrupted.’ Not less warm are 
her expressions of admiration for ‘ the candour, trutli, 
prudence and manliness of the Prince,’ his wisdom, his 
ready helpfulness, hia consideration for other's, his constant 
kindness. Of her last day in the Palace she writes (17tli 
January, 1851); ‘ In the evening I was sent for, to my lust 
audience in the Queen’s own room, and I ([uite broke down, 
and could hardly speak or hear. I remember the Prince's 
face pale as ashes, and a few words of praise and thanks 
from them both, but it is all mi.sty ; and I had to stop on 
the private staircase, and have my cry out, before I oould go 
up again.’ Simple words ; but bow much do they not toll 
of true service on the one side, and full-heartod gratitude on 
the other ? 

While wishing to be guided in all things relating to the 
education of the Eoyal children by the Prince’s wishes, Her 

♦ Sarah, Lady Lyttelton, daughter of George John, seoond Eirl Spencer, 
and his -wife, Livinin. daughter of the first Earl of Lucan, u-as born 29th Joly, 
1787, married in 1813 to William Henry, afterwards third Lord Lyttelton, and 
died in 1870. 
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MajpsLy from time to time placed upon record, in wi-itinff, 
her own vicwh upon the subject. In theae Memoranda, the 
education of tlie lioad is well provided for, but the education 
of the lieart is dwelt upon as of primary importance. One 
of them, dated 4lh March, 1844, winds up thus : — ‘ The 
greatest maxim of all is — that the children shoidd be l)rought 
up as simply, and in as domestic a way as possible ; that 
(not inteifering with their lessons) they should he as mucli 
as possible with their parents, and learn to place their 
greatest conildoncc in them in all things.’ The question of 
religious training is also dwelt upon repeatedly, and 
anxiously. Tliat this is best given to a child, day by day, at 
its mothci’s knees, was the Queen’s conviction. Even so 
early as in 1844, however, the pressure of public duty made 
it impossible to keep this paid, of the education of the 
Princess Eoyal wholly within her own hands. ‘ It is already 
a hard case for me,’ Her Majesty says in a Memorandiun of 
13th November of that year, ‘that my occupations prevent 
me being with her, when she says her prayers.’ Rut both 
the Queen and the Prince maiivtained a constant supervision, 
bO that the minds of their children .should not he warped hy 
the extreme views, which were then prominently held hy a 
large section of the Anglican Clmrcli. For the guidance of 
the instructors of the Princess Royal, a clear principle was 
laid down hy the Queen in the same Memorandum, which 
was never lost sight of in the roUgious training of the younger 
children. It was this : 


‘ I am clear that she should be taught to have great 
revei'ence for God and for religion, but that she should have 
the feeling of devotion and love which our Heavenly Father 
encourages His earthly children to have for Him, and not one 
of fear and trembling ; and that the thoughts of death and 
an after life shoidd not be represented in an alarming and 
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forbidding view, and that she should be made to know as ye,l 
no difference of creeds, and not think that she can only pray 
on her knees, or that those who do not kneel are less fervent 
jind devout in their prayers.’ 

So early as 1 84(5, the question, ‘ M’ho should educate the 
Prince of Wales,’ bad come to be discussed outside the 
Palace. An able pamphlet with that title had been pub- 
lished, and arrested considerable attention. It did not 
escape the notice of the Prince, whose thoughts were already 
much occupied by the subject, and it was fidly canvassed by 
him with Baron Stockmar. The Baron rightly considered 
that the time had not yet come to chalk out suecessfidly the 
details of the future education of one so young. But in vviiat 
principles he should be educated could not be too soon 
settled. Accordingly he proceeds to state his views to the 
Queen and Prince in an elaborate Memorandum (28th July, 
1846), some extracts from which will be read with interest, 
showing as they do, not only how truly this wise counsellor 
had noted the signs of the coming times, but in how truly 
English a spirit his advice was conceived. 

‘ On the choice of the principles on which the Prince of 
Wales shall be educated,’ the Baron writes, ‘ will in all pro- 
bability depend, whether the future Sovereign of England 
shall reign in harmony with, or in opposition to, the pre- 
vailing opinions of his people. The importance of the 
selection of principles is increased by the consideration that 
opinion in Europe is at this moment obviously in a state of 
transition, and that, by the time the Prince shall ascend the 
throne, many of the maxims of government and institutions 
of society, now in the ascendancy, will, according to present 
probabilities, have either entirely passed away, or be on the 
very verge of change.’ 

He then mentioTn in detail some of the anomalies in our 
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political and social system, which, being adapted to a 
particular state of civilisation, may have been useful in their 
day, and may still ho nccossary, but can, ‘ in tlie eye of 
reason, be regarded only as a temporary expedient for the 
support of order in a condition of society whiuhis changing’ 
Some of tliese ‘ anomalies ’ have already disappeared ; others 
still remain, for the removal of which the time is not yet 
ripe. ‘ If,’ continues the Baron, ‘ coming events cast their 
sliadows before, we may without prosnmpiion say that the 
shadows of great and important changes in the social con- 
ditions of Grreat Britain are already so conspicuously written 
on the land, that the changes themselves cannot be far 
distant. Tlie great and leading question therefore is, — 
whether the education of the Prince should ho one which 
wUl prepare hini for approaching events, or one which 
will stamp, perhaps indelibly, an impression of the sacred 
character of all existing mstitutions on his yoicthful mind, 
and teach him that to resist change is to serve at once the 
cause of Ood and of his country. 

‘Wisdom appears to dictate the superior advantages of 
the former course. 

‘The education of the Prince should, however, nowise 
tend to make him a demagogue or a moral enthusiast, but 
a man of calm, profound, comprehensive understanding, 
imbued with a deep conviction of the indispensable necessity 
of practical morality to the wclfar-e of both Sovereign and 
people. 

‘ The proper duty of the Sovereigns in this country is not 
to take the lead in change, but to act as a balance-wheel on 
the movements of the social body. When the whole nation, 
or a lai'ge majority of it, advances, the King should not stand 
still; but when the movement is too partial, irregular, or 
over-rapid, the royal power may with advantage be inter- 
posed to restore the equilibrium. Above all attainments, the 
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Prince should be trained to freedom of thought, and a firm 
reliance on the inherent power of sound principles, political, 
moral, and religious, to sustain themselves and produce 
practical good, when left in possession of a fair field of deve- 
lopment.’ 

The question of religion is next dealt with. ‘ The law 
prescribes, that the belief of the Church of England shall be 
the faith of the members of the Eoyal Family, and in this 
creed the Prince of Wales miist unqiiedtonably be trained.' 
But, continues the Baron, an impoiLaut question will arise, 
whether in due time the Prince’s mind should not be 
(jpcned to changes which are going on in public opinion 
in regard to matters of faith, and the important influence 
on the minds of educated men which the discoveries of 
science are likely to exert in the fiilure. Society was already 
divided into two classes of religious thinkers : one— and this 
a more numeroirs one ‘ than external indications would lead 
an ordinary observer to imagine ’ — who regard ‘ the pure and 
comprehensive morality of Christianity as tho solid founda- 
tion on which all the supernatural portions of its striictm'e 
rest ; ’ the other, comprising ‘ a vast array of able, conscien- 
tious, and enlightened persons, who regard the supernatural 
portions of Christianity as its most valuable elements, and 
who bend their chief efforts to the propagation and infusion 
of these portions into the public mind. 

• The fonner class place their chief reliance for the im- 
provement of society on the development of a knowledge of 
nature, and on our obedience to the natural laws of oiu’ 
being. They are persuaded that Grod actually governs the 
world ; that he has instituted a system of all-pervading 
causation on earth, coincident with the dictates of the purest 
morality and the soundest religion, framed man in harmony 
with the system, and loft him, by the exercise of his reason 
and the discipline of his will, to work out his own weal or 
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woe ill every stage of his existence. In other words, that a 
coiisetiiience of good or evil is attached hy the Creator to 
every action of men, and that the good follows actions 
which conform to reason, morality, and religion ; wliilo evil 
is the consequence of error, passion, and injustice in their 
every form. 

‘This class regards the discoveries of science, iind the 
sound inductions of philosophy, as so many revelations of 
the Divine will for human instruction and guidance; and 
they view the occupation of the public mind liy the super- 
natuial dogmas of religion as an obstacle to the ajiprecia- 
tion and practical adoption of tlie&e real revelations. A 
constant war is carried on openly, but more goneudly from 
masked batteries, by this class of persons, on the prevailing 
religious opinions. In all ages, these have been unbelievers 
in the popular religions of their day, many of them, as is 
generally believed, from aversion to the restraints whieli 
religion imposes on their passions ; hut tho class to which 
I uow allude is composed of different elements, and compre- 
hends individuals who are moral in their conduct, sincerely 
attaelied to social order and just government, and whose 
dissent from the supernatiu-al doctrines of Christianity 
is founded on deep historical research and the most serious 
reflection. At present few jpublic demonstrations are made by 
this class in Britain ; hut, according to my observation, their 
numbers are considerable and increasing, and they include 
not only many members of the aristocracy and learned pro- 
fessions, but a portion of the operative classes of respectable 
character and condition. Every discovery in science, and 
every increase in its diffusion, adds to their strength, and 
they are much disposed to lament the slow progress, which 
is made in tho application of science to social life, in some 
measure, as they conceive, in consequence of the preocenption 
of many excellent minds with supernatural doctrines. In 
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looking to the future, I cannot avoid the conclusion that 
this party contains the seeds of important modifications in 
the opinions and religious institutions of the British Empire. 

‘ One fundamental difference betAvoen them and the 
adherents of supernatural religion lies in the distrust of 
human nature and its capabilities entertained by the latter. 
The orthodox believers regard the supernatural portions of 
Christianity as the basis Avhich sustains its morality, and as 
the sole foundations of government, law, and subordination. 
Their cliief efforts are, fherefore, directed towards impreas- 
ing deep and sacred convictions of their doctrines on the 
public mind, and, in their pulpit teaching, the natural 
world, with all its harmonies, adaptations, and laivs, is loo 
little brought into view, wliile many of them strongly deny 
that it is a theatre adapted for the practice of the Christian 
virtues.’ 

IVill it, Baron Slockmar asks, be safe to allow the Prince of 
Wales ‘ to learn the existence and force of these antagonist 
creeds and opinions only by their shocks against the Estab- 
lished Chiu'ch and the Throne?’ or to open up the Avhole sub- 
ject by setting before him the grounds on which the convic- 
tions of each party is based ? But, however this question 
should be ultimately resolved, the Memorandum continues : — 

‘The Prince should early be taught that tluones and 
social order huA'e a stable fouudation in the moral and 
intellectual faculties of man ; that by addressing his public 
exertions to the cidtivation of these powers in his people, 
and by taking their dictates as the constant guides of his 
own conduct, he will promote the solidity of his empire, and 
the prosperity of his subjects. In one word, he should he 
taught, that God, in the constitution of the mind, and in 
the ai'rangement of creation, has already legislated for men, 
both as individuals and as nations ; that the laws of morality, 
which he has written in their nature, are the foundations on 
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which, and on which alone, their prosperity can he reared ; 
and that the human legislator and sovereign have no higher 
duty than to discover and carry into execution these enact- 
ments of Di\dne legislation.’ 

J-iaron iStockmar goes on to consider, with his usual prac- 
tical sagacity, by whom and in what way these guiding prin- 
ciples could best be carried out ; but into these details it is 
unnecessary to enter. Although he had left little room for 
further treatment of the subject, it was felt by the Queen 
and Prince to be of such magnitude and importance, that 
they were bound to obtain the best opinions from other 
quarters for their guidance. With this view the Bishop of 
Oxford (Dr. Wilborforce) and Sir James Clark were both 
.applied to, and they placed their views upon record in able 
aud elaborate papers, in which each treated the subject in a 
manner characteristic of his special genius and personal pur- 
suits, but practically resulting in conclusions nearly identical 
with those of Barou Stockmar, — the great aim of both being 
to build up a nobly and princely character, in intelligent 
sympathy with the best movements of the age. 

Events at home and abroad, within the two years and a 
half which had elapsed since Stockmar wrote his Memorandum 
on the education of the heir to the British throne, had proved 
the sagacity of his forecast, and the wisdom of what he had 
recommended. He was once more by the Prince’s side, and 
every detail of the method to be pursued in attaining tlie 
desired object was anxiously debated and worked out 
between them for the guidiince of the gentleman in whose 
charge the Prince of Wales was now to he placed. The 
arrangements hitherto in force for the education of the 
Eoyal children had been found to work well. They had now 
only to he improved and completed to meet the increasing 
years of the pupils, and the exigencies of the time. The rapid 
growth of the spirit of democracy throughout Europe had 
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made all persons in an exalted position the objects of a 
keener criticism, and the art of governing more difficult than 
before. It was no doubt true, that tlie course which the Queen 
and Prince had marked out for themselves and their children 
had long since been so shaped, that they need fear no scrutiny, 
houever searching, and could do no more than advance in the 
same line in which they had hitherto walked. But recent 
events had deepened their sense of the responsibilities attach- 
ing to their position; and whoever has followed what has just 
been told of the spirit in wliicli they dealt with the question 
of education will be at no loss to understand the feeling ex- 
pressed in the Piince’s letter to his stepmother 
p. 174), which prompted him to invoke God’s blessing on 
the important step of placing the Prince of Wales in the 
hands of one, on whose instruction and influence so much 
might depend. 
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CHAPTEE XXX [II. 

On tlie 3rcl of May tlie Bill for the Amendment of tlie 
Navigation Laws pa&becl the second reading in the House 
of Lords. Although this was carried by tlie narrow majority 
of ten, it was known to he practically safe,' and the danger 
to bo past, which had for some time threatened the Ministry, 
whose hold on office was due less to their own strength than 
to the disunion of their adversaries. The breach between 
the section of the Conservatives who adhered to 8ir Robert 
Peel and the Protectionists was still open. The former had 
lent the Ministry their vigorous support in carrying out a 
measm'e, which swept away all that was left of tlie system 
of Protection ; while the Protectionists had not yet aban- 
doned the belief, that it was still not too late to retrace the 
steps taken by Sir Robert Peel in 1846, and were telling 
their followers, with a sincerity of conviction which could 
not be mistaken, that unless these steps were retraced, ‘ this 
great kingdom would soon retium to its normal and natural 
state — a weather-beaten island in a Northern Sea.’ " 

Meanwhile the country was steadily belying all such 
rhetorical Jeremiads. Slowly but steadily it was recovering 
from the depression under which it had labom-ed for nearly 
two years, thanks to that indomitable energy which has 
made ‘ this precious stone, set in the silver sea,’ as it was more 

> It passed the third reading on the 12th of June without a division. 

* Speech of Lord Mnlmoslmry at a Protectionist meeting, pn sided over hy 
the Uta DnVe of Bichmond, on the 26th Jime, 1849. 
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truly called long centuries ago, an example to the world, in 
what it has done for itself at home, and for the vast 
regions, which it has peopled with its sons, taught its 
own arts, and blessed with its own freedom. Farmers 
were seeking, in hotter crops, got hy better farming, their 
true protection against mischief from the abolition of the 
Corn Laws. Money was still dear, the natmal consequence 
of the country having committed itself to an excessive 
outlay in railways and other works. Its trade, however, was 
sound, and the check to production abroad from the long 
continuance of disturbance throughout the Continent had 
begun to tell favourably upon our own manufacturing inte- 
rests. Ireland, too, though still languid from her long agony 
of famine and fever and political disquiet, was reaping the 
advantage of her enforced tranquillity. A feeling of security 
was restored, and the industrious and well-affected were 
doing their best to retrieve what had been lost through the 
agitation and distrust, no less than by the ruined harvests of 
the last four years. 

Observing these welcome signs of improvement, the Queen 
and Prince conceived that their long-projected visit to that 
part of the kingdom should bo no longer delayed. In what 
form it should be paid, however, was a question not un- 
important. The cost of a state visit would involve, on the 
one hand, a heavy demand on the public purse, and tliis it 
was desirable to avoid, considering how largely Ireland 
had of late drawn upon the imperial resources; while, on the 
other, such a visit would throw upon Ireland herself an 
amount of expense which she could ill afford. These con- 
siderations were strongly urged by the Prince, in writing 
to Lord John Bussell, on the 6th of June, as a reason why the 
visit should rather assume the character of a yachting excur- 
sion. ‘ Although,’ the Prince writes, ‘ a state visit has been 
long expected, I am sure that the present state of distress 
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will be considered a sufficient reason for its not taking place, 
and can well imagine tliat this less ceremonious visit might 
bo placed in a light even more complimentary to the Irish, 
if it were said, “ The general cUatross of Ireland precludes the 
(^ueen from visiting Dublin in state, and thereby causing 
ill-timed prodigality ; but still the Queen does not wish to let 
another year pass by without visiting a part of her dominions 
which she has for a long time been anxious to see. She 
accordingly sacrifices her personal convenience by taking a 
long sea voyage for the purpose of visiting Cork, Waterford, 
Wexford, Dublin, and Eclfast.” This,’ the Prince adds, 
‘ would be the tour which we shoidd propose to make, upon 
oru' way to Scotland, and this would enable us to comprise 
Glasgow in our arrangements, compensating it for the dis- 
appointment two years ago.’ 

In these views Lord John Eussell conciu-red, and they 
were confirmed by the opinion of Lord Clarendon. ‘ Since 
Hei' Majesty camo to the throne,’ he wrote to Lord John (7th 
June), ‘ there has been no period more politically propitious 
for her coming here than the present one. Agitation is 
extinct. Repeal is forgotten — ^the seditious associations are 
closed, — the priests are frightened and the people are tran- 
quil. Everythiug tends to secure for the Queen an enthusi- 
astic reception, and the one drawback, which is the general 
distress of aU classes, has its advantages, for it will enable 
tlie Queen to do what is kind and considerate to those who 

are suffering The only thing necessary would be to 

have some statement publicly made of the reasons why the 
visit is to be of a private and not of a state cliaractoi’, and 
it is impossible that those reasons could be better stated than 
in the words of the Prince.’ 

This course was followed in the official intimation by thp 
Home Secretary to Lord Clarendon (27th June) of Her 
Majesty’s intention to visit Ireland early in August, The 
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announcement was received with a warmtii of enthusiasm, 
which those who knew L'eland hest might have anticijjoted 
for it. Assurances continued to pour in of the satisfaction 
which it had given, and of the anxiety evcry\vhere shown, 
that Her hlajesty should have reason to remember with plea- 
sure her promised visit, which, it was settled, should take 
place immediately on the rising of Parliament. 

The state of public business ga% e promise that the work 
of the session would bo over by the end of July. Early in 
that mouth, Mr. Disraeli liad moved for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the state of the nation, in an elaborate 
speech, attacking the whole policy of the Grovernment, 
domestic and foreign, but chiefly occupied with shosving 
that the commercial and financial embarrassments of the 
country were due to the adoption of Free Trade principles. 
Again Sir Robert Peel came to the assistance of the Govern- 
ment, with an unanswerable array of facts and arguments on 
the other side. Mr. Disraeli had told the House that by his 
motion he meant to aak for a A’ote of no confidence in the 
Government, but the majority of 140, by which it was 
rejected (6th July), conclusively demonstrated, that the 
Plouse was as little disposed at the end of the session as it 
had been at its beginning to acknowledge that Free Trade 
had been a mistake. 

In what he said of the Foreign policy of the Government, 
and the loss of influence at the Comrts of Europe, which had 
resulted from it, Mr. Disraeli commanded a wider sympathy. 
But affairs abroad were still in too nebulous a state to bo 
generally intelligible by the outside world, and, so long as 
England was kept out of war. Parliament was content to let 
the action of Government stand over for discussion until the 
position of the Absolutist Powers of the Continent had assumed 
a more definite shape. Of these only one, the King of the 
Two Sicilies, had by this time fully re-established his autho- 

VOT tt. 0 
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rity. The surrender of Palermo on the 15th of ]\Iay had 
terminated tlie Sicilian revolt, and the English Government 
was charged, not without some ehow of justice, with having 
encouraged the Sicilians to resistance, and then deserted them 
in their extremity.* In the North of Italy, Austria had 
established her supremacy. The defeat of Charles Albert 
ai Novara, on the 23rd of March, followed by his immediate 
abdication,^ had given fresh tenacity to her hold upon 
Lombardy ; and although Venice "tiU. held out, its ultimate 
surrender was obviously not very remote, and indeed took 
place on the 25th of August. 

The success of Austria in the North of Italy intr'oduced 
fresh complications in the affairs of Central Italy. The 
Pope had, from his retreat at Gaeta, besieged the Catholic 
Powers for aid to reinstate him in his dominions. Airstria 
was no\7 free and not indisposed to answer to the appeal. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany was also looking to her for 
assistance to dislodge the revolutionary party which in 
February had driven him from Florence. France could not 
stand quietly by and see Austria extending her influence 
into Central Italy, and the decision (which, in so far as 
the Prince President was concerned, was most reluctantly 
yielded) was thus forced upon her to answer the Pope’s 
appeal by sending an expeditionary force under General 
Oudinot to Civita Vecchia, thereby exposing herself to the 
taunt of acting in the teeth of that very republicanism on 
which her own Government was ostensibly based. Austria, 
Spain, Naples, all sent their contingents to the aid of the 
Pope, but France was bent on seeming the occupation of 

“ Lord PiilmoKton 1 ib< 1 seriouRly compronii'od the Government hy s.inction- 
ing the withdi'.ivml of guns from the Goverumont stores, in Soptemlier, 1818, for 
the purpose of being sent to the .Sieili.in insurgents— .1 proceeding whicli Incl 
caused ea.tremo dismay to liis chiof and collucigiies, on its coming to their 
kiioivlodge some months afterwards. 

* He died at Oporto on the 2Sth of July followino-. 
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liomo for heiself. A bloody repube sustained by lier troops on 
tbeir first appearance outside tbc city on tbe 29th of April 
confirmed them in this resolution. By the beginning of 
June, General Oudinot had tmder his command a force of 
28,000 men, \vith a siege train of 00 guns. With these 
a regular siege was commenced, and pressed with so much 
vigour, that, despairing of farther resistance. Garibaldi left 
the city, with Mazzini, tire chief of tbe Eepubliean Govern- 
ment, and five thousand men, who, before the month was out, 
were either disbanded or pri.'-onei’s in the hands of Austria. 
Next day the French colours floated over tire Castle of Rt. 
Angelo ; and although they were replaced within a week by 
those of the Pope, His Holiness did not return to Home until 
many months aftenvards (12th April, 1850), when the feel- 
ings of bitterness on the part of both Sovereign and subjects 
had had time to subside. In the month of April a counter- 
revolution had taken place in Florence ; the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany was received back into his dominions with general 
acclamations, and Parma and hlodena were restored by 
Austrian bayonets to their Sovereigns. The dream of Italian 
unity was di^sipated for the time ; and, although it continued 
to be cherished more earnestly than before, its fulfilment 
seemed even to tbe most ardent to be indefinitely postponed. 

Germany had now become a field in which the interests 
of the people were sacrificed to the rival claims of Austria 
and Prussia for supremacy. By the beginning of 1849 the 
P'rankfort Assembly bad at last elaborated a National Con- 
stitution. Based upon miiverbal suffrage and placing the 
control of both tbe Upper and Lower Chamber in tbe hands of 
the people, it was essentially repuhlican, and carried within 
itself tbe seeds of tbe doom which ultimately befel it. B}'^ 
tbe end of January the Assembly bad also settled tjiat at the 
bead of Germany should be a Gorman Prince, with the 
hereditary title of Emperor, and it was apparent that for 
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this Emperor the majority looked to the King of Prussia. 
Twenty-eight of the smaller States had declared their readi- 
ness to throw in their lot, with Prussia at their head, in a 
cmallfir confederacy, of which Austria should not form a 
part. But the susceptibilities of the reigning Sovereigns of 
Saxony, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Hanover, wore touched 
by the proposal, and they protested against any measure 
which should place them under subordination to Prussia. 

Austria was now thoroughly alarmed. Prince Schwarzen- 
berg dismissed the Imperial Diet at Kremaicr, and took into 
his own liands the question of a Constitution, which the 
Assembly had met to form. On the 4tli of March the 
draft of a new Constitution was published by the Austrian 
Cabinet, the distinctive feature of which was, that it declared 
the whole Austrian territories to be one and indivisible. Not 
a word was said in it about brormany, or the place of 
Austria in the Q-erman Confederation. Austria, in this way, 
said the Prussian jiarty in Frankfort, had voluntarily with- 
drawn herself from the Grerraan Confederacy. But those 
who had hitherto supported her in the Frankfort Assembly 
were shaken in their attachment to her, less by this argu- 
ment, than by the clear indication she had now given of her 
fixed determination to resist every measure, which should 
alter the old state of things in Germany — in other words, to 
restore the old Diet, with all its purely dynastic leanings. 

The moment seemed favourable for the Prussian party, 
with Gagern at its head, to achieve their object. Austria 
was at this time sorely pressed both in Italy and in Hungary. 
She had added to her unpopularity by standing aloof from the 
dispute with Denmark, which had denounced the armistice 
of Malmoo, and announced its intention to renew hostili- 
ties on the 26th of March. To gain over the requisite 
majority of the Assembly, von Gagem and his friends 
entered into a compact with the democrats, by which they 
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pledged tliembelves to consent to no material alteration of 
that very Constitution, which they knew well could not he 
accepted by any of the German Sovereigns. The immedialc 
result of the combination was, that on the 28th of March the 
King of Prussia was elected by the Assembly Emi)ei’or of the 
Germans, by 280 votes in a House of 538 members. The 
same day on which the news of this resolution reached iSerlin 
brought tidings of the great Austrian victory at Novara. 
What influence this fact may have had upon the mind of 
the King of Prussia it is impossible to estimate. To accejit 
the Frankfort offer was to provoke a war with Austria ; and 
Austria triumphant in Italy, with Ens^ia ready to support 
her, and with Bavaria, Wtirtemberg, Hanover and Saxony 
at her back, was an adversary whom the King of Prussia 
might well hesitate to encounter. 

His own Chambers, where the doctrinaire element was 
largely predominant, were hampered by no apprehensions of 
this kind. On the 1st and 2nd of April they successively 
voted addresses, urging the King to accept the Imperial 
Crown. But when it was tendered to him next day by the 
deputation from the Frankfort Assembly, it was courteously 
declined. The stress laid by the King upon the impossi- 
bility of his accepting the honour, ‘ without the voluntary 
assent of the Crowned Princes and Free States of our 
Fatherland,’ could not fail to wound to the quick the feelings 
of a Body who believed themselves to represent the mind 
and wishes of the German nation, and who were not inclined 
to leave all for which they had so long contended at the 
mercy of a number of dynasties, each thinking only of it s 
individual interests. The assent of the other Powers, which 
the King of Prussia had declared to be indispensable, was 
explicitly refused, in answer to an appeal which he made to 
them. This decided his action, and he then definitively 
intimated to the Frankfort Assembly that he could not 
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accept the crown, which, without such assent, was ‘ an unreal 
dignity,’ especially tendered as it was in connection with a 
(’onstitiition which he could regard only as ‘ a means gradu- 
ally, and under legal pretences, to set aside authority, and to 
iutroduce the Republic.’ 

It was not hal’d to foresee Oie end of this state of things. 
The hands of Gragorn’s party were tied by their unwise 
compact with the democrats, who on their side were not 
sorry at a result which favoured their designs to set up a 
Republic amid the general confusion. On hearing of the vote 
of 28th March, Austria had sent orders to her deputies to 
leave the Frankfort Assembly, and Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtein- 
berg and Hanover were only awaiting a favourable moment 
to follow the example. Robbed of its only possible leader 
in Prussia, the Constitutional party was paralysed, and the 
e.xtravagant proceedings of the Frankfort Assembly, from 
Avhich the great body of moderate politicians had retired, 
provoked a Royal ordinance (7th May) enjoining the Prussian 
deputies to take no further part in its proceedings. Three 
days aftenvards the Gagern Ministry resigned. By the end 
of the month the Assembly, which had shrunk to a mere 
handful of its original members, thinking itself no longer 
safe in Frankfort, surrounded as it was by the militai’y forces 
of Prussia, removed its sittings to Stuttgart. There it was 
allowed to hold its meetings undisturbed until the 6th of 
June, when, having passed resolutions deposing the Eeiehs- 
verweser, appointing a new Imperial Government of five 
violent republicans, decreeing a general arming of the 
people, and a heavy subsidy in men and soldiers upon the 
state of Wiirtemberg, the Wiirtemberg Government thought 
the time had come to read them a practical lesson as to tlieir 
own impotence. On proceeding to their usual place of meet- 
ing on the ISth of June, they found its doors closed by a file 
of soldiers, who compelled them to retire. After a futile pro- 
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test, they dispersed, not again to meet. To this ignominious 
close an Assembly, which had come together with the fairest 
hopes, and was the expression of a great national impulse, liad 
been brought, partly by forces with which the popular will was 
too weak to contend, but still more by its own wild theories 
and self-willed obstinacy. 

It had been foreseen, that a fresh outburst of the revolu- 
tionary spirit would follow upon the break-down of the hope 
for a united Germany, consequent on the King of Prussia’s 
refusal of the Imperial Crown. It soon came. On the 14th 
of May the Prince Consort, who had dreaded this result, 
writes to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg : ‘ You in Germany 
are at this moment catering upon a new epoch, which is 
again stained with blood. Poor country ! How many 
people have perished since March, 1848 ; how many millions 
of men suffered I And, on the other hand, I would fain know 
of any one single individual, who finds himself better than 
he was before I ’ No advance had been made towards the 
national unity and independence, which might have tempered 
this regret. These ends were, indeed, further off than ever ; 
and much blood, the Prince knew well, must still flow in civil 
conflict, without bringing them nearer, — nay, with the pro- 
bable result of leaving the old unsatisfactory order of things 
in a worse state than before. 

The first rising took place in Dresden on the 3rd May, 
wlien the King was driven to take refuge in the fortress of 
Kdnigstein, and a Provisional Government with a Polish 
refugee at its head was proclaimed. After several days’ 
desperate fighting the city was retaken by Prussian and Saxon 
troops. Leipzig was saved from a similar revolt (7th May) 
only by the loyalty of her Civic Guard. In the same week 
risings took place in Cologne, Elberfeld, Crefeld, Neiiss, 
Hagen, Diisseldorf and Iserlohn, and were only put down after 
much bloodshed. In the Palatinate, which had long been 
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ripe for revolt, the pcoijlo rushed to arms, the troops joining 
them in masses. From the Palatinate the revolution spread 
into the Duchy of Baden. There also the military, thoroughly 
demoralised hy the taint of the wildest tlieories of govern- 
ment and religion by which the Duchy had long been infected, 
turned againat their Sovereign and commanding officers, 
liastadl, Otfoiiburg, Carlsruhe fell into their hands. The 
French propagandists of revolution, who had long been 
active throughout tlie Ehenish frontier States, had done 
their work well ; hut they forgot, that in teaching Germany, 
as it was now taught, the danger to the kingdom of its most 
important outlying province being loft as a weaJc separate 
Stal e, tliis lesson was not likely to be forgotten, in view of 
France’s long threatened menace of encroachment on the 
German frontier. 

The Eeichsverweser did his best to get together a Federal 
army to check these movements. But Prussia alone had 
force enough at command for this purpose, and she was 
resolved to keep it in her own hands, and to act indepon- 
deutly, though in friendly concert with the Frankfort govern- 
ment. Bavaria, so lately jealous of Prussian supremacy, in- 
voked the aid of Prussia in restoring order in the Palatinate, 
and early in June a huge body of disciplined troops advanced 
into the revolted provinces. The Federal army was under 
the command of General Peucker, part of the Prussian 
under that of General Hirsehfeld, and the rest imder that of 
the Prince of Prussia. Hirsehfeld found his share of the 
task comparatively easy. The divisions under Peucker and the 
Prince of Prussia met with a stoirter resistance, and on more 
tlian one occasion were in danger of defeat in their encounters 
with the insurgent forces, led by Mieroslawski, the defeated 
revolutionary general of Posen and of Sicily. But by the 
end of June, ilieroalawski, with the broken remnant of his 
followers, was in full flight to Switzerland — all of the insur- 
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gents that remained in arms were shut up in the fortress of 
Hastadt, where they were starved into surrender by the 23rd 
of July, and on the 18th of August the Prince of Prussia 
brought back the Grand Duke of Baden in triumph to his 
capital. 

Thus closed the era of Revolution in Germany. Things 
were restored to their old footing. Many years were yet 
to elaiDse, and much to bo cndiu-ed, before the stifling grasp 
of Austria was unloosed ; and it needed the pressure of a 
common clanger from their hereditary foe to make the 
German Sovereigns feel that the time had come, when that 
unity of action imder an acknowledged head could no longer 
be withheld, which tlicy had refused to concede to the wishes 
of their people in 1849. 

While these events were taking place in Germany, the 
Prince liad daily opportunities of discussing them with 
Baron Stockmar, who passed the winter and early summer 
in England. The result was a closer approximation in their 
views. What had happened was not calculated to inspire 
much hope, and Stockmar left England on the 4th of July, 
depressed in spirits, and greatly out of liealth. A few days 
afterwards the Prince wrote to him : — 

‘ Dear Stockmar, — I cannot tell you how it grieves me to 
see you always so suffering. You employ yourself so ex- 
clusively with the well-being and the happiness of others, 
that it is too sad that every reminiscence of yourself should 
be tinged with disquietude or pain. When you were last 
with us, the interchange of mind between us was truly 
confidential ; and I trust, when you look back upon it, yon 
will feel incited not to play us false in the autumn. 

‘ Our journey to Ireland is still impending, and it will 
probably commence on the 2nd. Before then I have several 
expeditions to make. To-morrow to Winohestei*, to he 
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present at the dinner of the College, and to give the Welsh 
Fusiliers new colours — a ceremony which demands a military 
speech; ■’ and on the 2oth to Weymonth-on-the-tSea, to lay the 
foundation alone of the l)roakwater at Portland for the new 
harbour of refuge, and at tho same time to inspect the new 
system of convict lahoiu', which has been and is ho be applied 
to 111 is structure. 

‘Oblioriio, IlUv July, 1819 .’ 

Diu’ing this month the Prince was actively engaged in 
discussing with some of the members of the Society of Aiis, 
with jMr. Lahouchere on the part of the Crovernment, with 
Sir Robert Peel and others, the project which he liad formed 
for what soon afterwards took shape as the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, — a project lung thought over and matiu’ed in 
his own mind before it was communicated to any one. 

The chair of History at Cambridge had recently become 
vacant by the death of Professor Smyth, and the Prince, as 
Chancellor of the University, was most anxious to have for 
his successor some man of distinguished ability, who might 
be expected to create an interest in historical study among 
tile students. With this view he offered (1st July) the 
appointment in person to Mr. Macaulay, by whom it was 
declined, on the ground that the duties would interfere 
with the completion of his Plistory, two more years at least 
being required to -finish his account of the reign of William. 
Other able men were spoken of ; and on the 15th, Lord John 
EusseU recommended Sir James Stephen, as the man next to 
Macaulay best qualified, in his opinion, for the chair. Sir 
James Stephen had for many years lield a high position in 
the Colonial Office, and was remarkable there for the states- 
manlike breadth of his views, which was combined with a 

’ This '•peocli is given in the published volume of tho Pi'inee’s principal 
Speeches unci Addresses. 
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power over details, to a degree quite exceptional. He was 
a frequent writer in the Edinburgh Revievj, and hia articles 
had shown the power of grasping the principles hy which 
events are governed, which seemed specially to qualify liim 
for a Professorship of History. His career in the Colonial 
OfiSce had also given him a wide practical knowledge of men 
and affairs, without which an historian is lamed in one of 
his most essential qualities. Such was the view of Loi-d 
John Eussell, who, in writing to the Prince (20th July), 
says: — ‘It seems to me that experience in the practical 
business of life is a good foimdation for an historian. Xeno- 
phon, Tacitus, Davila, G uicciai-dini, were all men engaged 
in political or military affairs.’ ® 

Sir James Stephen, by the request of the Prince, embodied 
in wi'iting his views of the duties of the ofBce of the Cam- 
bridge Professorship of Hi.«'tory. These were found so satis- 
factory, that after a personal interview with the Prince (2oth 
July), he received the appointment. The imprebsion pro- 
duced upon the Prince on this occasion is recorded in a letter 
to Baron Stookinar from Osborne ; — 

‘Sir James Stephen has after all become Professor of 
History in Cambridge. We have had him here, and I was 
able to have much conversation with him. Never have I 
seen an Engli.shman with a mind more open and free from 
prejudice. I understand now, why he was unpopular 5 for he 
hits hard at the weak points of his coiinti'yinen.’ 

This was Avritten on the 1st of August, on which day 
Parliament was prorogued hy Commission, and on the eve 
of the Queen’s departure on her first visit to Ireland. The 
Prince continues : 


“ The list might easily have heon onlargod. Gibhon’s remark, in his (Itlight- 
fnl Autobiography, & propoa of his experiences in the H.imp'^liiro Volunteers, 
will not he forgotten ‘ The captain of the Hampshire Gtemwliers (the rcailer 
may smile) has not been nseless to tho hisloriau of the Homan Hmpira.' 
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‘ . I call a farewell to yon to-day, before we take to 
the sea, whicli is to carry us to Ireland. We embark in a few 
hours ; and rejoice the wind has rather gone down, which gives 
promise of a quiet passage.’ 

Lady Lyttelton, left behind with the younger children 
(the four eldest having accompanied the Queen), and watch- 
ing from the windows of Osborne the Eoyal squadron as it 
steamed out of sight, writes: — ‘It is done! England’s 
fate is afloat; .... and we are left lamenting. They hope 
to reach Cork to-morrow evening, tlie wind having gone 
down, and the sky cleared, the usual weather compliment 
to tire Queen’s depaiture.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AIvst and eager were the eyes that watched the Royal 
Squadron as it steamed into the Cove of Cork, in the 
fading light of a heantiful summer evening, and anchored 
alongside the flagship Gawjes^ a stately two-decker of 
84 guns. Showers of rockets streamed into the air, and 
tire bonfires on the surrounding heights burned brighter 
and fiercer, as the peasantry, wild with delight to know 
that their Queen was actually among them, piled turf, faggot, 
and tar-barrel higher and higher, to give earnest of their 
welcome. It was a fitting prelude to the enthusiastic loyalty 
which hailed the Royal visitors at every stage of their Irish 
progress. 

Her Majesty, in the published Leaves from a Journal, 
reports, that the next moming ( 3rd August) was gi'ey and 
the air heavy. But the Journal does not state, what was 
noted with much interest at the time, that when she first 
set foot upon the shore at Cove, the sim broke out suddenly 
from the clouds with unusual splendour. The quaint pic- 
turesque old place thus received its new name of Queenstown 
imder the brightest auspices. Kingstown had owed its title 
to its being the spot where George IV. had disembarked on 
his visit to Dublin, and the Queen yielded to the natural 
desire of her subjects in the South, that a similar record of 
her first introduction to Irish soil should be left with them. 
The people were taken somewhat by siurprise by the arrival 
of the Royal Squadron sooner than expected ; but good 
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news fly fast, anrl wlien the Royal party proceeded in the 
afternoon in the Fairy up the river Lee to Cork, they found 
its beautiful shores everywhere crowded, and were received 
with wild shouts, mingled with the firing of cannons and 
small arms, and the ringing of bells, which gave an air of 
singular animation to the scene. In Cork, so lately a 
stronghold of disaffection, the same delighted excitement 
was everywhere seen. The streets, balconies, windows, and 
most of the housetops were lined with people, all cheering 
lustily and in excellent humour. Surrounded by a crowd, 
‘noisy, excitable, hut very good-humoured, running and 
pushing about, and laughing, talking and sliriL'king,’ tlie 
Royal visitors did not fail to observe one distinguishing 
feature of the race. ‘ The beauty of the women is very re- 
markable, and struck us much; such beautiful dark eyes 
and hair, and such fine teeth ; almost every third woman 
was pretty, and some remarkably so.’ — {Leaves, p. 251.) 

Next day the Royal Squadron started at ten for Waterford 
Harbour, which was reached about four. It anchored about 
ten miles below the city, to which the Prince sailed up in the 
Fai/ry with the two Princes, but did not land. Only the 
jjrevious year the Stroviholi, one of the vessels of the Royal 
Squadron, had been anchored off Waterford, ready to quell 
the expected rising there, and now Waterford, like Cork, 
was all alive with loyal enthusiasm. The sight of the fort 
at Duncaimon, opposite to which the Royal yacht lay at 
anchor, recalled thoughts of the last King of the Stuart race, 
who embarked here for France, in July, 1690, a trembling 
fugitive, after his final defeat on the Boyne. 

At seven o’clock next evening (5th August) the Royal 
Squadron steamed into the magnificent harbour of Kings- 
town. For some time before Kingstown was reached, the 
sea had been alive with boats, yachts, and steamers, laden to 
the water’s edge with eager crowds. ‘ The wharfs where the 
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lauding place was prepared,’ Her Majesty writes {Leaves, p. 
254), ‘ were densely crow'ded ; altogether it was a noble and 
stirring spectacle. Tlie setting- sun lit np tlie country, the 
fine buildings, and the whole scene with a glowing light, 
which was truly beautiful.’ Next morning at ten, the Queen 
and Prince landed under a sidute from all the meu-of-war in 
the harbour. ‘ It -was a sight,’ says tlie chronicler of T/ie 
Ti/nies, ‘ never to be forgotten — a sound to hi* recollected for 
ever. Ladies threw aside the old formula of wa\ing a wliite 
pocket-handkerchief, and cheered for their li\ cs ; while tlie 
men, pressing in so closely as to throng thexery edges of the 
pavilion, waved whatever came first to hand — ^hat, stick, 
wand, or coat (for the day was very hot) — and rent the air 
with shouts of joy, which never decreased in energy till 
their Sovereign was out of sight. . . . The Royal children 
were objects of universal attention and admiration. “ Oh ! 
Queen, dear ! ” screamed a stout old lady, “ make one of them 
Prince Patrick, and all Ireland will die for you.” ’ Tlie rail- 
way conveyed the Royal party to Dublin in a ([uarter ot an 
hour, and they proceeded in open carriages from the Sandy- 
mount Station, some distance out of Dublin, to the Viceregal 
Lodge in the Phccnix Park. The sun shone brightly. Every 
window, roof, and platform from which the procession could 
be seen, was thronged with cheering crowds. Every hedge- 
row in the suburbs was festooned xvith flags; the poorest 
cottages had their xvreatlis of floxvers and evergreens. In the 
capital of a country which had so recently been ‘in open 
revolt and under m!irlial law,’ nothing but the most de- 
monstrative loyalty xvas to be noted. ‘ It was,’ the (iueen 
writes, ‘a xvonderful aud striking spectacle, such masses 
of human beings, so eutluLsiastic, so excited, yet such per- 
fect order maintained ; then the numbei-s of troops, the 
different bands stationed at certain distances, the vraxung 
of hats and handkerchiefs, the bursts of xvelcome which rent 
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tlie air — all made a never-to-be-forgotten scene.’ — {Leaves, 
p. 255.) 

The feeling in Her Majesty’s mind at the moment must 
have been akin to that whicli drew the well-known exclama- 
tion from Charles II.j as he piu«aed through the crowds that 
lined his passage across Blacklioath on his way to London 
after the Best oration — ‘ How is it they and I have been kept 
so long apart ! ’ At such a time the reasons for the separa- 
tion, cogent as they might be, were not likely to be re- 
mem])ered. 

The foiu' days spent in Dublin were one continual jubilee. 
Tuesday was passed in visiting the public institutions. Of 
these none excited greater interest than the National Model 
Schools, where the Eoyal visitors were received by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and the Eoman Catholic Archbishop 
hlurray, then eighty-two years of age, a man whoso worth 
seemed written upon his benignant features, which were 
made more venerable by long white hair that fell down to 
his shoulders. The Prince was familiar with the admirable 
character of Dr. Alui'ray, and knew how much he had done 
to encourage and maintain these excellent schools against 
the bigeted opposition of others of his creed.^ The Qneen 


' In n con teinpor.iTy memoranilnra by tSir James Clark (fiirnisliod to us by 
the kindness of bis son), be mentions that Lord Cbireiidon bud nssiired him, 
that but for llio exertions of Dr. Murray ‘these nilniirablo schooU could not 
have been kept up.’ Dr. Murray, Lord Ulnre told Sir James Clark, ‘was a 
man of great drmnots of mind, and had his fcslings under oxuollcnb com- 
mand, Want of SUCCC.SS did not affect him. lie went on his course steadily. 
In fact I believe ho is,' continues Kir James, ‘ one of those men, who act on 
principle, but whoso feelings do not enter much into the part they take in life. 
They are neither mudi elnted by sneoess, nor depressed and annoyed by failure. 
They are not anxious. They can quietly bide their time without fretting. 
Those are the men who livo long. It is anxiety, and fretfnlness, and oversen- 
sitivenoss that wear out the man. Anxiety is the waster of life, and young 
persons of anxious mind should ha educated to suppress their feelings ns much 
as possible, at least to get them into training hy hiinging blie reasoning facul- 
ties into play, to show the uselessness of their anxieties and their im'niious 
action on health.’ Dr. Murray died 26tb March, 18o2, af'ed eivhty-fonr. 
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records in her Journal {Leaves, p. 257), with marked satis- 
faction, the proofs that were given of their excellent system 
of instruction, and the Prince more than once expressed the 
same feeling to those about him, who shared his always 
lively interest in the subject of education. 

A levee, at which no fewer than four thousand persons 
were present, filled up the next day. The morning of 
Thursday was devoted to a review of over six thousand 
troops in the Phosnix Park, the finely broken ground of 
which lends itself admirably to such military displays. 
After the review the Prince visited the Koyal Irish Aca- 
demy, the Royal College of Surgeons, and inspected their 
museums. He then went to the Royal Dublin Society, of 
which he was a vice-patron, and at whose cattle-shows he 
had been a competitor. In replying to the address which 
was presented to him by the Society, the Prince gladly seized 
the opportunity to dwell upon the value he attached to its 
operations, as calculated to raise the productive powers of 
the country and increase its wealth, giving at the same time 
remunerative employment to its labouring population, and 
encouraging habits of industry. The concluding words of 
his reply produced a marked impression at the time : — 

‘It is impossible,’ he said, ‘not to feel deeply the marks of 
enthusiastic attachment which has been displayed to the Queen 
and myself by the warm-hearted inhabitants of this beautiful 
island ; and I most sincerely hope that the promise of a plentiful 
harvest, of which your fields hear such hopeful evidence, may be 
the harbinger of a termination to those sufferings under which 
the people have so lamentably, and yet with such exemplary 
patience, laboured.’ 

He then spent nearly an hour in examining the Society's 
show of cattle and agricultural implements. It was parti- 
cularly gratifying to him to find that the animals which had 
carried prizes had been chiefly bred in Ireland, and he urged 
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strongly the importance of pressing forward the improvement 
of the breeding stock in a country which, by tlie conditions 
of its soil and climate, must look for its agricultural pros- 
peiitv to the rearing of cattle. His counsels were appre- 
ciated, and they have since home excellent fruit. 

A drawing-room at the Caatle, which lasted from nine to 
tvelve, closed the evening. Nest day a visit was paid to 
Carton, the seat of ‘Ireland’s only Duke,’ the Duke of 
Leinster — ‘ one of the kindest and best of men,’ as the Queen 
calls him {Leaver, p. 261); and the vivid account of the 
little excursion given in the same record shows how well it 
had been planned for showing some of the best features ot 
the country. That evening the lioyal visitors re-embarked 
at Kingstown. The scene of their landiug was repeated. 
As the yacht passed the extreme point of the pier which 
enclosed the harbour, such a storm of cheers rose from the 
crowd, who -were clustered at their thickest on this point, 
that the Qireen climbed the paddle-box, on which Prince 
Albert was already standing, and waved her handkerchief ‘ as 
a parting acknowledgment of their loyalty.’ At the same 
time she gave orders to slacken speed. The paddles ceased 
to move, and the vessel floated on, with the impetus it had 
received, very slowly, and close to the pier. An occasional 
stroke of the paddles kept the vessel in motion, and in this 
■way the Eoyal yacht glided along for a considerable way 
after it had cleared the pier. Her Majesty retaining her 
place on the paddle-box, and acknowledging by her waving 
handkerchief how deeply she had been affected by the inci- 
dents of the last few days. ‘ The Royal standard,’ says a 
contemporary chronicler, ‘was lowered in courtesy to the 
cheering thousands on shore, and this stately obeisance was 
repeated three times.’ 

The people of Ulster were not likely to be less warm in 
their display of loyalty than those of the Southern pro- 
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vincps. Accordingly, AvLen the Boyal visitors reached Belfast 
next day, the fine quays rang with vociferous cbcevh from 
the densely packed crowds that occupied every availahlc 
point of view. The Royal visitors could only devote about 
four hours to the Ifoithern capital. Still, enough was seen 
in the brief \i&it to show how much the energy and industry 
of the people have done to beautify their city, and also to 
make it a great centre of manufacture and of commerce. 
The heartineas of their greeting ahu kept up to the laat the 
feeling of satisfaction with which every incident of the 
Ir ish visit had inspired the Queen and Prince. 

‘ The reception of the Queen,’ writes Sir James Clark, a 
close and uuimpassioned observer, who, in his capacity of 
physician, formed one of the Royal suite, ‘ has been moat 
enthusiastic from the moment of her first setting foot on 
Irela^ to her qiritting it, and certainly by none more than 
by the industrious inhabitants of Belfast. Tbe effect pro- 
duced by the visit was most salutary.’ It showed that tbe 
loyalty of the Irish was unshaken, and this calmed the appre^ 
heusions of their fellow-subjects in other parts of the king- 
dom, while it removed from the minds of the people them- 
selves the suspicion of indifference to their interests, send 
distrust of their attachment, which, with a people so sensi- 
tive, might otherwise have grown into formidable propor- 
tions.® 

‘ Perhaps there is no tetter index to tbe state of feeling produced by tbe 
Boyal visit than thu poetry of tbe streets, to which it gaverise inDubhn. This 
amply ynstifles wlwt is said in the text This poetry w at often n i ittou by men 
of mark. From one of these ephemeral broadsheets now before us, callrd 
Paj/al Iinpresaions, wo extract a few versos,. The Queen is supposed to be 
speaking as she enters Dublin to the Frince<-s Boyal and the Prince of VTales : 

A thoiiMmS an'iloos iMris I baS, 

A thonaoDd doubts and feais ; 

Would Dublui meet mo, vnldl; glad, 

Oi dnikly dienucd in terns ? 

1 linow not wli oh to dread the more— 

An angry people's fromi, 
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Tidings of tlie excellent effect produced by the visit con- 
tinued to follow the Queen and Prince on their route. Lord 
(’larendon writing from Dublin (14th August) to Sir George 
Grey, who accompanied the Queen as Home Secretary, says : 
‘ The enthusiasm hero has not abated, and there is not an 
individual in Dublin that docs not take as a personal com- 
pliment to himself the Queen’s having gone upon the paddle- 
box, and ordered the Eoyal standard to be lowered three 
times. Even the ex-Chibbists, who tiireatened broken heads 
and windows before the Queen came, are now among tlio 
most loyal of her subjects. ... In short, tho people are not 
only enchanted with the Queen and tlie gracious kindness of 
lior manner, and the confidence she has sliown in them, but 
they are pleased with themselves for their own good feelings 
and behaviour, which they consider have removed tho barrier 
that existed between the Sovereign and themselves, and tliat 
they now occupy a higher position in tlie eyes of tho world.’ 

Again, in writing three days later. Lord Clarendon says : 

‘ The presence of the Sovereign cannot, of coarse, produce 
social reformation, nor at once remove evils that aro tho 
growth of ages ; but it will produce more real good here than 


Or adulution'b siokeiitng I'ottr 
From holots grovoUing dow^u. 

Soth fears allko I now rojoct— > 

Ono hour hits toiiifloil 
Enough to Tilnh solC-roBpoci, 

And Irish propqr prldo. 

A good many verses are then dovuted to ozprossioDB of snrpnso at seeing tilings 
so unlike the reproaontations of Ireland and tlio I rieli liy 77ifi Vmxoh, and 
other satirists] and the poem closes with a tribute to tho whose murits 

even thus early had not escaped the notice of Uio host men in Ireland ; 

And to your prloccly fntlior horO] 

Oomo yon with sio nnd tell, 

Bow irtuoh wo know this royal oheor 
Is dao to him as well. 

Good deeds havo sstit thoir old bofore. 

And chfuitablo cares. 

Devoted to our honest poor, 

Havo liolpcd u** ti'ip w 
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in any other part of Her Majesty’s dominions. . . . The 
Queen’s visit, moreover, will be associated with a turn in the 
tide of their affairs after four years’ suffering, with an unpre- 
cedented influjc of strangers and expenditure of money ; and 
as they will contiast this year with the last, their conclusions 
must be unfavourable to political agitation. So even I, who 
am never very sanguine about things here, cannot help 
sharing in the feelings of hopefulness that pervade the 
whole country. As the Prince,’ he adds, ‘ thoroughly under- 
stands how much the regeneration of Ireland depends upon 
improved agriculture, I think his Eoyal Highness may like 
to see the enclosed letter from Eedington, who is gone for a 
few days to Galway.’ ® 

The day after the visit to Belfast the Prince writes to 
Baron Stockmai- — 

‘ I write to you to-day from Belfast Lough, where we have 
been detained since yesterday by a frightful gale. Neverthe- 
less, we shall try to-day at noon to get over to the Scottish 
coast. Our Irish tour has gone off well, beyond all ex- 
pectation. Of the enthusiasm that greeted us from all 
quarters you can form no conception ; neither bad we any- 
where the smallest contreiempa. The Catholic clergy are 
quite as loyal as the Anglican, the Presbyterians, and the 
Quakers. 

‘ Lord Clarendon had arranged everything in the best and 
handsomest way ; and there can scarcely be a doubt that the 
visit will have done good to the country, as it brought people 
of all parties together. We had a levee, to which 4,000 

‘ The letter could not f.ul to interest. ' M7 eyes,’ it bore, ‘rested, ae I 
crossed the island, throughout upon one prospect of abundance. Such corn 
crops, such potatoes, and such green crops I never before saw. . , . The ap- 
pearance of the people is no longer what it was. You sea little, if any, famine 
in their faces. They are in good spirits, but their clotliee speak openli/ their 
niiBory.’ 
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persons came, and a drawing-room, at wliicli 1800 ladies were 
presented. 

‘ Hoping soon to receive tidings of you, and these ffood 
ones, touching your health, 

‘ Ever your faithful 

‘ AunEUT. 

• OffUelffist, “Victorin and Albort," 

‘ ISlh Anguiit, iSl!).' 

The bad weather to which the Prince alludes pursued the 
Royal kSquadron till it reached the Tlyde, only clearing up 
as the Queen and Prince reached Glasgow on the 14th, where 
all the city turned out to receive them. From Perth, which 
was reached the same evening, the Prince again wrote to his 
friend at Coburg ; 

‘Portli, Util August, 1849. 

‘Just arrived here after a vile passage on the 12th from 
Belfast to Loch Ryan, and a frightful run thence yesterday to 
Greenock (where the sea was positively unpleasant to look 
at). But to-day, after a brilliant reception in Glasgow, and a 
veritable triumphal procession through live to six hundred 
thousand human beings, I find bore your welcome letter of 
the 8th.’ 

Next day Balmoral was reached. ‘ It seems like a dream,’ 
says the Queen {Leaves, p. 273), ‘to be hero in our dear 
Highland home again ; ’ and the Prince, in writing to his 
stepmother a few days afterwards, says, ‘ The quietude and 
retirement among the moimtains make a pleasant contrast 
to the brilliant bustle of our Irish tour, which could not 
have turned out happier, and in every point of view more 
salisfactoiy.’ In the same letter he adds ‘ Greatly do I 
envy you the satisfaction of having boon present on the I7th 
at the uncovering of the monument of my beloved father, 
which unfortunately was not pormittod to me,’ In all such 
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ceremonials the affectionate nature of the Prince made him 
feel a tender interest. Grenuine human feeling he never hesi- 
tated to give expression to himself, or to sympathise ■with in^ 
others, while of anything overcharged, or merely sentimental, 
he was wholly intolerant. His attachments were strong and, 
constant, and therefore every place was hallo-wed to him, 
which was associated with thoughts of those whom he had 
loved. Thus, in a letter to the same lady (4th July), who 
was then at Friedrichsthal, near Gotha, we find him writing: 
‘This is the very time we commonly went to Gotha, to 
spend the 11th (her birthday) with poor dear grandmama 
(the Duchess of Gotha), a day on which she was always so 
happy and hriglit. If yon can visit the Island in the park 
on tliat day, pray strew some flowers for me there upon her 
dear grave.’ 

Happily much of the anxiety as to public affairs, which 
had pre-ocoupied the minds of both the Queen and Prince 
when they were last at Balmoral, had now passed away, and 
they were more free to give themselves up to the enjoyment 
of their mountain retreat. When the Prince’s birthday came 
round, his thoughts naturally reverted to the friend by 
whom his course had been guided in the days when counsel 
was most needed ; and he -wrote to him thus ; 

‘Dear Rtockmar, — •! write to you on this my thirtieth 
birthday — an important period in a man’s life ; and as I do 
so, I remember mth gratitude all the good lessons and 
practical maxims which I have received from you, and all 
the valuable aids which you have given me towards the 
establishment of my political position. I can say that I am 
content with everything, and would now only desire more 
energy and perseverance to work as much good as cir- 
cumstances allow. Sins of omission in abundance I can 
recognise in tho course of my life ; and yet, again, they often 
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seem to me only natural, when I consider the fetters which 
prudence imposos on us to prevent our falling into sins of 
commission. Victoria is happy and cheerful, and enjoys a 
love and homage in the country, of which in this summer’s 
tour we have received the most striking proofs. The children 
are well, and grow apace. 

‘ The Highlands are glorious, and the game abundant. 

‘Germany has now entered, you will say, upon a ncAv 
phase, since the subjection of Hungary has boon eifected.^ 
May God keep his hand on Frederick William IV., and 
prevent any sudden deviation from the line which has up to 
this time been pursued in the Constitutioual Question ! 

‘Balmoral, 20tli August, 1819 .’ 

For the moment, the tranquillity of Europe seemed to be 
secure, and the Prince had more time to devote to home 
questions. Of this his correspondence bears ploasaut traces. 
Thus, writing to Baron Stockmar from Balmoral on the lOtb 
of September, he says ; 


‘Dear Stockmar, — What principally occupies me just now 
is a plan for the establishment of a free University for Ireland 
in connection with the ‘ godless colleges,’ in which I am sup- 
ported by Peel and Lord Clarendon, and which may be 
regarded as accomplished ; and another plan for an Universal 
Industrial Exhibition. Agents report from the Tnanufactnxing 
districts that the manufacturers hail the project with delight, 
and will co-operate hoartily; and the East India Company 
promises to contribute a complete oolleciion of all the 

Hungarians at tho decisiTo bottto atTomeavaron the 
lOtn of August bod practically closed for the time their btrugglo for indopon- 
dence. It was, however, only for tlie time; and when many years nftorwards it 
was resumed, tho firm and temperate oounsols of IVaneis Dealt won from the 
Emperor without bloodshed, in 1880, the ocknowledginoiit of the Hungarian 
tionstltution, for which chonsnnda lnul died in 1818-0 in v hi 
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products of India. In October the scheme will be advanced 
fmther. To gain over the Continent will be no easy matter. 

‘I have been unlucky in my sport; I cannot get ^t a 
single stag since the first evening, when I brought down 
three in two hours. Still I do not lose my patience ; and I 
console myself with the vigour I gain from exercise on the 
mountains and in the fine air. 

‘Biilraoral, 10th Septemlier, 1840.* 

It was natural the Prince should turn to Sir E. Peel on 
any question relating to the Queen’s Colleges, which were 
in a measure a creation of his policy. The following letter 
to Sir Eobert, who was then enjoying his villeggiatura in 
Scotland, explains itself : 

‘ My dear Sir Eobert, — I must write you a line since our 
return from Ireland. I am sure you will be pleased at the 
splendid reception which the people of Ireland gave us ; and, 
although you always anticipated that they would show great 
loyalty, the intensity of the feelings they evinced would have 
surpassed even your expectations. I hear from every quarter 
that the Irish themselves are pleased with themselves, and 
take a pride in the mode in which they expressed their at- 
tachment to the throne of the Queen personally, which is the 
best effect one can desire. All parties seemed united, and 
party feuds were dropped. We saw the clergy of all the 
different Churches, and were as godless in that respect as 
your Colleges, which are to be opened in October. We 
visited the one at Eelfast, and I had a good deal of conversa- 
tion about them with Lord Clarendon. His selection of 
Professors seems excellent. I went through the plan of 
studies with Sir George Grey, which I think requires some 
improvement here and there. 

‘ The great question to decide now is, whether the Colleges 
or the United University are to confer the degrees and 
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guide the Examinations. I have declared myself strongly 
for the latter plan, and believe that this will coincide with 
your views. If left to themselves, the Colleges would soon 
degenerate in the South into Eoman Catholic Seminaries, and 
in the Nortli into a Presbyterian School ; but the competi- 
tion of the three for University honours and scholarships will 
create a stimulus, which will keep up every one of them to 
the highest state of efficiency, and will enable the Grovern- 
ment quietly to secure the execution of the original intention 
in the foundation of tlic Colleges against local influences. 

‘ I hope you like your Highland home as much as we do 
ours, and derive as much benefit and recreation from it as we 
do. Believe me, yours truly, 

‘A1.BMBT. 

'Snlmoral, Augubl 21, 1840.' 

We give some extracts from Sir Eobert Peel’s reply. ‘ I 
have watched,’ he writes (’23rd August), ‘ with the deepest 
interest the progress of the (iueon and your Koyal Highness 
since you left Osborne. T should have boon deeply disap.- 
pointed if my confident anticipations that tlie reception in 
Ireland of Her Majesty and your Uoyal Highness woidd bo 
one of affectionate enthusiasm had proved erroneous. But 
though I had no misgivings on tliat head, it is impossible to 
feel assured that tliere shall be no littje misluip or contretemps 
in the course of a novel and rather oomidicatod Eoyal visit, 
and I was truly gratified by the complete success of .every, 
even the minutest, detail. . . . 

* Your Eoyal Highness is good enough to express a hope 
that we are satisfied with Eileen Aigus. Tt is everything we 
could wish. We have a very comfortable residence on a lofty 
wooded rock, formed into an island by the separation of the 
Beauly Eiver, each channel having a roaring cataract. The 
house was built by two pretenders to Her Majesty’s tjirone, 
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who found people (among the rest Lord Lovat) credulous 
enough to believe that they were legitimate gi’andsons of 
Charles Edward. There is a very amusing explosion of their 
pretensions in the Quarterly Review for June, 1847, No. 161. 
They showed, however, great taste in the construction and 
furnishing of Ibis house, taking the idea of it, I apprehend, 
from a German hunting-lodge.’ 

Sir Eohert Peel delayed his reply to the Prince’s remarks^ 
on the proposed University until he had been able fully to 
con'-ider them in connection with papers on the subject which 
he had at the same time received from Lord Clarendon. On 
the 27th of August he embodied his views in a letter to 
Lord Clarendon, which he sent to the Prince to he read and 
forwarded. On the main point, that Degrees should be 
conferred only by the University, and not by the separate 
Colleges, his opinion was in entire accord with that of the 
Prince. It had been objected that the distances of the 
Colleges from one another and from Dublin created an in- 
superable difficulty in the way of this arrangement. To this 
objection Sir Eobert attached no weight, and he dealt with 
it in a very characteristic way. 

‘ The acquirement,’ he says, ‘ of the degree of M. A. after 
a public examination, — the determining of the place in 
which the candidate for that Degree is to stand after a 
severe competition, — is an event in a man’s life. It may he 
in many cases the most important one — the one having the 
greatest influence on his fut>ire destiny. It does seem to me 
absurd (excuse me for my frankness) to permit the incon- 
venience of a few hours’ journey, and the expense of a second- 
class fare, to incline the balance by a hair’s breadth in decid- 
ing this question. I declare I think it would be more 
rational to propose that the bachelors of the three Colleges 
should not be married out of Cork, Galway, and Belfast re- 
spectively, on account of the distances which separate these 
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localities from the fair sex of one another and of Dublin. If 
the youth of Galway ai-e so far adscriyti rjldiai that the 
horizon of their life up to the period of manhood has been 
bounded by the Isles of Arran and the Twelve Pins of 
Bunabola, for God’s sake for once bring them to Dublin. 
Give to some the excuse for oomiiig, impose on others the 
obligation. I think an LL.D., who had never been out of 
Galway, had better remain there for his own sake and that 
of the College.’ 

With no less decision Sir Robert Peel disposes of the argu- 
ment that the new University was undesirable, because it 
would have to contend with an ancient and flourishing Uni- 
versity in Dublin. He believes, if the new Professors do their 
duty, they will be able to hold their own in honourable 
rivaliy with Trinity College. ‘ But,’ he adds, ‘ if tlie new 
institutions shall prove to be decidedly and irrecoverably in- 
ferior, no object (no public object, at least) will bo gained 
by concealing their inferiority in provincial obsciu’ity. . . . 
I will conclude,’ ho continues, ‘ with the expression of my 
firm belief, that these provincial Universities in Ireland, 
separate and independent, or formally and iiomiually com- 
bined in an aggregate University, not having substantial 
power and authority on the directing and controlling body, 
would have the stamp of provincial inferiority, and might 
tend by their isolation and exclusiveness to confirm rather 
than to soften and subdue those animosities and prejudices 
of race, religion, and locality, which ardent but not hostile 
competition in the fair field of academical distinction, and a 
common interest in the fame of the aggregate University, 
might gradually mitigate and ultimately extinguish.’ 

Lord Clai’endon had been iuclinetl to attach some weight 
to the objections thus combated by Sir Robert Peel. But be 
was convinced by the arguments of Ins correspondent, enforced 
as they were by the opinion of the Prince and that of Sir 
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James Graham, who advocated the same views at great length 
in a letter (30th August) to Sir E. Peel, in which he reminds 
him that they had both ‘ encountered much obloquy and made 
many sacrifices in the cause of Irish education, for the im- 
provement of Maynooth, and in the struggle which gave birth 
to the new Colleges.' These views were adopted, and the 
question arose, who was to be the first Chancellor of the 
University ? Both Lord John Eussell and Lord Clarendon 
urged the Prince (12th October) to accept the office. In doing 
tliis they gave expression to a wisb which was generally en- 
tertained. The Piince, however, decided at once that it 
would be a mistake to place himself in such a position, and 
communicated his resolution (15 th October) in a letter to 
Lord John Eussell. ‘ I never undertake,’ he wrote, ‘ what I 
cannot carry out ; and to superintend the starting into life 
of so important and difiBcult an experiment .... will re- 
quire personal presence and uninterrupted attention, neither 
of which I can give to it. To assume the name and leave the 
work to others would throw much, perhaps all, the respon- 
sibility upon me, without giving me any efficient control 
over the conduct of those for whose acts I should become 
responsible. The position of the University may any day 
become a subject of political and party feuds, in which to 
find myself engaged would deprive me of that position of 
neutrality in which alone I can be useful as a support to the 
Queen and the throne. I shall always be most ready to give 
my advice and assistance, as far as they may be of any value, 
to the Government or to the University itself, but I think 
the Government should keep the responsibility.’ 

It was impossible to dispute the soundness of the Prince’s 
conclusion, and the office of Chancellor was subsequently 
undertaken by Lord Clarendon. The Prince had already 
given unmistakeable proofs of his interest in these Colleges. 
Uis copy of the Draft of their Statutes is covered with his 
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marks, showing how much thought and study he had given 
to the subject, and many amendments and alterations of the 
greatest value suggested by him were adopted by the Board 
of the College, with warm expressions of acknowledgment 
for the assistance he had given to the cause of improved 
education in Ireland, by liis attention to the subject of tlio 
Queen's Colleges. Ireland had suffered much, the Board 
wrote {Letter to Lord Clarendon, 7tli September), from the 
want of sympathy and association in the different classes of 
society ; and the example thus set by the Piincc, they con- 
ceived, must be peculiarly fertile in good results, where rank 
was ‘ known to be associated witli the intellectual cidtivation 
which can fully appreciate the benefits of improved instruc- 
tion, and with tlie prudence and judgment indispensable to 
him who would direct its course.’ 
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In the celebrated Frankfort Fairs of the sixteenth century 
may ho found the germ of the Industrial Exhibitions of our 
own era. Of what these were, the great Greek scholar, Henri 
Estienne, has left an animated description in his Franco- 
fordienae published in 1574.’ ‘So great,’ he 

says, ‘ and so diversified is the wealth of this market, that it 
in a manner comprises all others within itself, and they seem 
to be derived from it as rivers from their source, and as 
Eome was formerly called the Compendium of the World, 
so, methinks, I should speak within bounds were I to say 
that the Fair of Frankfort ought to be called the Epitome of 
‘all the Markets of all the World.’ All the industrial pro- 
ducts of Europe, those that ministered not only to the neces- 
sities but also to the refinements of life — books, pictures, 
sculpture, tapestry, the masterpieces of the armourer’s, the 
goldsmith’s, and the jeweller’s art — were drawn together to this 
convenient commercial centre from all parts of the Continent 
of Europe. Every invention in machinery that could make 
ono pair of hands do the work of many, or do work better 
than it had been done before, was sm-o to find its way there. 
It was a field where ingenuity of all kinds was certain of 
recognition. Great machines or simple devices to make do- 
mestic life easier or more comfortable were equally welcome. 

* This xeiy intevesting brochraa has heon loprintod, -with a transUtion, hy 
!M. Isidors Liaienx, under the title La Foirc de Frankfort {Expotition umveraelU 
et fermanmte an ZVI‘ SUole) par Henri Esiieme. Paris, 1S76. 
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Estienne turns away from the mention of ‘macliines of 
exceeding ingenuity and worthy of Archimedes himself, aud 
numberless instruments adapted for use in the different arts,’ 
to speak with admiration of an invention for roasting, which 
would supersede the services of a Imman turnspit. 

The French were the first to adopt the idea of bringing 
together groat public collections of works of art and industry 
with a view to the improvement of both. Exhibitions of 
this naturo were held on a very considerable scale in Paris 
in 1798, the sixth year of the first Republic, and again in 
1801, 1802, 180G, 1819, 1823, 1827, 1834, 18-14, and 1849. 
Our own Society of Arts lield several Exhibitions of the same 
kind upon a smaller scale. These Jtad produced very bene- 
ficial residts in raising the quality of our manufactures 5 and 
it seemed to tho Prince that the tiint* had come, when an 
Exhibition might bo atiomplcd, which would afford the 
means of showing what every country was able to produce in 
the shape of raw materials, in machinery and mocliauical 
inventions, in manufactures, and also in sculpture, in pUistio 
art, and generally in art as applied to manufaelures. Such 
an Exhibition, if successfully awied out, could not fail to 
produce results of permanent benefit in many ways. To put 
the argument for it on the lowo-st grounds, it would enable 
the active spirits of all nations to see wlievo they stood, what 
other nations had done and wore doing, what new markets 
might be opened, what new materials turned to account, 
how tliey might improve their manufacturing processes, and 
what standards of excellence they must aim .at in tho general 
competition which steam and railroads, it was now seen, 
would before long establish througliout the world. 

At a meeting in Buckingham Palace on tlm 30tli of July, 
1849, the Prince propounded his views to four of the moat 
active members of the Society of Arts, Mr. Thomas Cubitt, 
Mr. Henry Cola, Mr. Francis Fuller, aud Mr. John Scott 
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Eussell. He had already settled in his own mind the 
objects of which the Exhibition should consist, and in these 
no material change was subsequently made. The Govern- 
ment, with whom the Prince had previously taken counsel, 
had offered the area within Somerset House for the purposes 
of the Exhibition. This was obviously too contracted, and 
various other sites were suggested ; but that in Hyde Park, 
which was ultimately used, was proposed by the Prince even 
thus early, as affording advantages ‘ which few other places 
might be found to possess.’ It was accordingly resolved to 
apply for it to the proper authorities ; and the application 
met with the approval of the Government. 

The first step to be taken manifestly was to ascertain 
whether such an Exhibition would be regarded with favour 
by the great body of manufacturers throughout the kingdom. 
Mr. Cole, Mr. Fuller, and Mr. Digby Wyatt undertook the 
necessary inquiries. They were soon able to report — the 
two former coming to Balmoral for the purpose — that the 
idea was taken up with warm interest wherever they went, 
and that no jealousy or distrust was likely to lead to the 
withholding from the Exhibition any of the great dis- 
coveries in industrial machinery, which were especially 
looked to as likely to give distinctive value to the Exhibi- 
tion. Means were taken to enlist the sympathies of our 
Colonies, and the East India Company were among the first 
to promise their active assistance. Communications were 
also opened with the Continental States; since upon the 
way they viewed the scheme much of its success would neces- 
sarily depend. In such matters a strong example does much, 
and this was set by France. So early as September of this 
year Lord Normanby was able, in writing to Colonel Phipps, 
to announce that the Prince President was much pleased 
with the idea, and entered into it heartily. Lord Normanby 
wrote, ‘As these are matters to which the Piusident has 
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always given much of his attention, one may bo sure, if the 
idea is matured, of his doing all in his power to ensure its 
success as far as France is coucernod.’ As tlio arrangements 
went on this proved to he tho case. 

The Prince was scrupulously anxious that his project should 
make its way upon its own merits. Ho shrank at all times 
from notoriety, I)ut lie shrank still more from any suspicion 
that his liigh position was used to influence opinion, which, 
if left to itself, might run in an opposite direction. He was, 
therefore, somewhat annoyed by finding that liis name had 
been prominoutly put forward at a public meeting in Dublin 
in September as the chief mover in the project. The time 
for public mootings had not yet come. What had been said 
of him at Dublin was no more than the truth, hut he would 
have preferred that the sohemo should have been discussed 
purely on its own merits. Mr. Cole, in developing tho 
objects of tho proposed Exhibition, had said that ‘ the 
various and conflicting interests of parties had been debated 
by tho Prince with great ability, bearing on the question 
whether English, Irish, and Scotch maunfacturers would be 
served or injured by confining the competition to tho United 
Kingdom or throwing it open to tlio manufiieturers of the 
whole world. The Prince was not moved to these inquiries 
by any man or body of men. It was bis own spontaneous 
act, irrespective of external influences.’ Mr. Fidler bad 
followed this up, on tho same occasion, by tho remark, that 
among all the men Mr. Colo and himself liad met in their 
inquiries at the great manufacturing towns of England and 
Scotland, in which they had lieard the opinions of tho most 
eminent men in trade and manufacture, ‘ tho best informed 
man they came in contact with on all the points of their 
inquiry was the Prince himself.’ 

In forwarding the report of tho meeting to the Prince, 
Colonel Phipps had spoken strongly of his dislike to lieariug 
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the Prince’s praises, ‘ however just, so loudly sounded hy 
persons going about under an authority granted’ by the 
Prince. ‘One mischievous person,’ he said, ‘in even Iho 
best disposed meeting, miglit imike this a foundation for 
much that would he disadvantageous to the plan and dis- 
agreeable to your Royal Highness.’ He then went on to 
deprecate, as premature, the notion which had been mooted 
of a public meeting in London, adding, ‘A meeting in a 
private room of some of the leading manufacturers and 
practical men of science, for the purpose of ample discussion, 
is, of course, a different thing altogether.’ In reply the 
Prince wrote as follows ; — 


‘ Biilmorfll, Mth Peptembor, 1819. 

‘ My dear Plupps, — I have to acknowledge three letters 
from you. I shall begin with the last in answering them, 
viz. Exhibition. You are quite right in the view you take 
about public meetings, and I would heg yon to remind Jlr. 
Cole that the strictest privacy was originally observed, and 
to caution him not to be drawn away hy degrees from the 
original position. Praising me at mootings looks as if I wore 
to be advertised and used as a means of drawing a full house, 
tftc. &c. Mr. Cole esoiised himself about Dublin, and calls 
it an unexpected occurrence that newspaper reporters shoidd 
have been present, and says the proceedings were incorrectly 
reported. In London additional caution will he required. 
Your letter to the Lord Mayor is quite right.’ 

The letter then diverges to a i opic whioh, at all times, 
occupied much of the Prince’s attention. 

Tlie active interest which ho bad shown in all measimes 
for raising the condition of the working classes was, by this 
time, so fully recognised, that hia advice and countenance 
were sought in the formation and management of every 
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society which Jiacl this object in view. The improvomont of 
their tlwellings he regarded as a first essential. Give them 
homes, ho thought, to which they may he drawn by cheer- 
fulness and comfort, and the boon will tell in improved 
liealth, sobrict}', and domestic ijcacc. It is to one of the 
Hocietios devoted to this object (The Lahonror’s Friend 
Society) that tlie Prince refers in the conclusion of the same 
letter : 

‘ hTow to the working classes. The Eeport is not so un- 
satisfactory as the items you have marked would make it 
appear. The Society professes to establish models only. 
These have been completed and have answered. Though 
the subscriptions for the general fund are very smidl, those 
for the different lodging-houses are large and have nearly 
covered the expense. The allotments aro cerlainly too 
deai’ly managed. To improve the loilgings of the poorer 
classes in London, however desirable, just now would clearly 
bo impossible for any Society. I feel like you that it is 
dreadful to see the sufferingB at this moment, and to know 
that there is a Society which professes to work improvement, 
and to soo none performed. I don’t see what can well bo 
done. When we get homo I miglit see Lord Aslilcy and 
talk the matter over with him.’ 

A few days afterwards tlie Prince recurs to the subject : 

‘ My dear Phipps, — . . . Now to the working classes (so 
called). The improvement of their condition can be aimed 
at practically only in four ways : — 

' 1. Education of the children with industrial training. 

‘ 2. Improvement of their dwellings. 

‘ 3. Grant of allotments with the cottages. 

‘ 4. Savings’ Banks and Benefit Societies (if PoasiBM, 
managed by themselves), particularly on sound economical 
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principles. I shall never ccane to promote tlie&e four objects 
wherever and whenever I can, and you need not be afraid of 
urging the subject with me. I am just considering what 
can be done here, where the cottage accommodation borders 
on the Irish.® The price allowed for a cottage is \5l, 1 ! 
Osborne has not hitherto been pressed on, because of the 
labour-market, which is another important consideration; 
Mr. Cubitt judging correctly that after the excitement 
which the great work must produce on the labour-market, 
we should keep the other works in hand, in order to spin out 
the employment and lot it down by degrees, whilst building 
cottages, besides the great works, would have increased the 
temporary demand and stopped it suddenly afterwards. 

‘ Allotments are getting pretty general. 

‘ 1 see from the Bulkier that the bricklayers, masons, and 
carpenters, &c. &c. of London have established a Society on 
the plan of the Servants’ Benevolent Association and find 
general support. When I come to. England, more about all 
this. 

‘ Ever yours truly, 

‘A. 

■'B.ilmoral, 20th Septemhor, 1840.' 

On the 27th of September the Queen and Prince left 
Balmoral for Osborne, halting for a night, on the ivay, at 
Ilowick, on a visit to Lord Grey. A few days afterwards 
they received a severe shock in the sudden death of Mr. 
Anson, the Prince’s first Secretary, and, afterwards. Privy 
Purse. ‘Mr. Anson,’ Lady Lyttelton writes (9th November), 

^ At Btilmoral, as well at. on tho other Boyal ettatet, the cottages are models 
of fitness, conTCuionce, and comfort. !Mr. Cluidirick long ago said of them; — 

‘ If all the cottags ])roperty in the United Kingdom were maintiiinsd in the 
same condition ns that of Her M.ijest/ and the Prince Consort, the death-rate 
would he reduced more than one-third, or nearly one-half. It would he ns if 
every third year there were a jubilee, and there woe no sickness and no deaths.' 
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‘is dead! Alas I that I should have to toll of /u's death; 
wliorti I thought, hut three years ago, tlie imago of health 
and youth, and power of mind and body. ... It was 
yesterday. Ho liad a alight cold; sat down at near one 
o’clock, complaining of a sudden pain over his eye ; and fell 
down senseless. He never recovered consciousness, and died 
at tlireo.* Mrs. Anson was beside him when he was seized. 
‘ She has borne,’ the Quoou writes to King l^oopold, ‘ alinobt 
the greatest shock and trial wliich any human being could ; 
slio was alone with him when he fell down and novor re- 
covered his consciousness — and nolhing worse can over 
happen to her.’ To lose Urns suddenly, in tlio vigour of 
manhood, tlio loyal and devoted friend and sevvanl of ten 
years was a heavy blow. ‘ Every face,’ says Jjiidy Lyttelton 
in the letter already cited, ‘ shows bow mucli has been felt ; 
the Prince and Quecu in floods of tears, and quile shut up. 
It is to them a heavy loss indeed; iiTcparahle. I mean 
that so warm a friend they can hardly (‘xi>oct to And again, 
in ever so trustworthy and eificiout a servant anti minister.’ 
ii'our days later she writes — ^ Tho Prince’s face is still so sad 
and pale and grave, I can’t forgot it.’ It was thus Unit lie 
announced his loss to Baron Stockmar : 


‘ Obhoriio, Dili Oolobur, 1810. 

‘ Dear Stockmar, — I meant to have written to you to-clay a 
long political letter in reply to your wolooine linos of the 
2Gth ult., but now I cannot. I have just liad nows of 
Anson’s sudden death. Only yesterday evening I liad a 
letter from himself, cheerful and well written. This being 
(piai’ter-day, he intended going to London (0 pay the pen- 
sioners. He had a slight cold, and suddenly fell senseless 
from hLs chair, and did not come round again ; in two hours 
he was dead. The poor wife is incousolahle. 
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‘ To me tlie blow is veiy painful, and the loss immense in 
a hundred ways, 

‘ If you could come to me now, I should regard it as a 
great act of friendship.’ 

The loss was indeed heavy ; but not, as Lady Lyttelton 
said, irreparable. A man so good and able as the Prince 
will always draw good and able men around him, and, by 
infusing his own spirit into them, seciu'e the frank devotion 
of their best energies to his service. Such men the Prince 
found in Colonel Phipps, who took Mr. Anson’s place as 
Privy Purse, and Colonel (afterwards General) Grey, who 
became his Secretary, filling these oflSces respectively down 
to the Prince’s death. They were both men of strong cha- 
racter and exceptional ability, and no Prince was ever served 
by truer friends, or more capable officers. 

The ceremony of the opeiring of the New Coal Exchange 
on the 30th of October of this year, though robbed of much 
of its interest by the absence of the Queen, who was prevented 
by an attack of chicken-pox from fulfilling her intention of 
opening it in person, was memorable as the occasion of fiiwt 
bringing into public notice the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Eoyal. The Eoyal party went from Westminster to 
the City by the river in the Eoyal barge, rowed by twenty- 
seven watermen. Lady Lyttelton writing, a few days after- 
wards, to Mrs. Gladstone, has preserved the incidents of the 
day in one of her vivid word-pictures : 

‘You want to know about the Royal City visit? It was 
magnificont, and delightful to see and hear. To me, who have 
little experience in such scenes, it was really most impressive. 
The weather was Italian — ^not a bit of fog, or cold, or wind. St, 
Paul’s seen as clearly as a country church up to the cross, and 

ilia au^ola sat many people. Every inch of gz-onnd, every 
bridge, roof, window, and as many vossels of all sorts as could 
lie on the river, leaving our ample passage clear, were covered. 
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close pasted, -vvilli people. And tho tliouglit, that, all were feeling 
alike, both for the Qneon and tho poor little fair-hoadod child they 
cheered, was overpowering. Ho and hia sister behaved voiy well, 
civilly and nicely. But they could not of course feel all that I 
felt. Tho Prince was perfect in tasto and manner, putting tho 
Prince of Wales forward, without aflbetatiou, and very dignified 
and kind himself. 

‘ The most striking time to mo was, after landing, the proces- 
sion, along a long covered gsdlory, which hold many thousand 
people, each side of tho Priuco and children. Tho cheers close 
to us, and tho countenances, ovciy one looking so ujfcdwmtehj, 
quite like parents, on tho tw'o littlo creatures, Btiutching over one 
another to see and smile at them, 1 shall never forget. The 
Rotunda is handsome, and was filled all over with people in full 
dress, like the Opeiu House, and they niado a thundering a 2 J 2 )lnuse, 
clapjnug hands, as soon os tho tioyal party came in . . . What 
a striking curious thing is that loyalty 1 And how deej> and strong 
in linglaud 1 's siiecch was most pompous, and ho is ridicu- 

lous invoice and manner. And his immonso siiso, and cloak, and 
wig, and groat voice, addressing tho Pruico of Wales about his 
being the “ pledge and promise of a long race of kings," looked 
quito absard. Poor Priucey did not seem at all to guess what ho 
meant. . . . 

‘ The Queen was wretched at being provontod from, going to 
see the children received on their fii’st state occasion. TSvoiy- 
hody in full dress ; liveries like tho State Drawing-Rooms ; and 
all sorts of old feudal city customs, the swans (live ones) in. Ihidr 
large, with their keeper, the Lord Mayor’s barge, quite dazzling, 
just ahead of ours, and ho and all the functionaries in new robes 
of scarlet cloth or crimson velvet. And such Hoods of snushiuo all 
tho time, and an incessant thundering of “ God Savo the Queen ! ’’ 
by a succession of hands ; and tho bolls, and tho Tower gnus ! — 
enough to drive one mad.’ 

The strange contrasts of human life, its mingled gsdety 
and sadness, its alternate brilliancy and gloom, ai’e nowhere 
more sharply felt than in a Royal home like that of 
England. ‘ Hier wird’s gefreit, und andermo hegretbm — ’ 
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‘ 'Tis here a hridal, there a burial,’ says a Mountaineer in 
Schiller’s WiUielm Tell. So is it with all who have homes, 
and friends and kinsfolk to love and he loved by. But 
■where the number of persons in whom an interest is felt is 
so large, where the public cares and duties are so wide and 
various, as they are in the Palace, the chances and changes 
of life, its pleasures and its sorrows, crowd one upon another 
with unusual rapidity and force. In the midst of the 
splendours of the scene just described, the Prince’s heart 
was heavy with the thought, that one who was very dear to 
the Queen and to himself was drawing slowly on in pain the 
last days of an honoured life. For some time the Dowager 
Queen Adelaide had been very ill, and, in a few days, he 
was, along with the Queen, to make his last visit to her. ‘ I 
shall never forget,’ says the Queen, writing (27th November) 
to King Leopold, ‘the visit we paid to the Priory [Stanmore] 
last Thm'sday. There was death -written in that dear face. 
It was such a picture of misery, of complete anSantissevunt, 
— and yet she talked of everything. I could hardly com- 
mand my feelings when I came in, and when I kissed twice 
that poor, dear thin hand. ... I love her so dearly. She 
has ever been so maternal in her affection to me. She will 
lind peace and a reward for her many sufferings.’ 

These were brought to a close on the 2nd of December. 
The ‘ Special Gazette,’ which announced her death, bore 
testimony to the ‘ many eminent virtues ’ which ‘ rendered 
her the object of universal esteem and affection.’ But of 
more value is such a tribute as that paid to her in the 
following letter by the Queen to her uncle at Brussels : 

' Obtorne, 1th Socombei, 1849. 

‘ I know how truly you will grieve with us for the loss of 
om: dearly beloved Queen Adelaide, though for her we must 
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not Topine, Tliough wo daily expected thia sad event, yet 
it came as suddenly, Avbcn it did come, as it slio hud never 
Leen ill, aud 1 can bardly realise the truth nmv. You know 
how 'yeri/ kind she was at all times to uic, and how admirably 
she behaved fiom the time the King died. Slie was truly 
motheily in her kindness to us and to our children, and it 
always made her happy to he with us, aud to see ut, ! She 
is a grmt loss to us botli, and on iiTcparablc one to hundreds 
and hundreds. She is universally regretted, and the feeling 
shown is very gratifying. Her last moments wore, thank 
God, very ])eaccful, aud it was hardly an liour before she 
died that they perceived the approncliiiig cud. She spoke 
half au hour before, and ku(‘w those around her. . . . 

‘ Poor Mama is veiy much cut up by this snd event, and 
to her the Queen is a very great aud seiious loss. 

‘ The dear Quoen has left the most alfocting directions 
(written eight years ago) for her funoral, whioli slio wishes 
should be as private as possible. She wishes her coffin to be 
carried by sailors, — a most touching tributo to her husband’s 
memory, and to the Navy, to which she was so much at- 
tached ! ’ 

A few days brought to the Queen a letter from her sister, 
the Princess Iloheulohc, then at Baden — a letter which was 
the echo of her own sentiments of gratitude and affection 
towards Queen Adelaide. ‘ What you say,’ it bore, ‘ is most 
true : she has left behind her love, respect, and gratitude, 
and she was ever ready to go to her place of eternal rest, 
where she will find that happiness wbicli she never kneAV 
here. . . . Let us think of her bliss after tins life of suffering, 
which she spent in doing good to thousands, who will bless 
her memory. . . . Let her life be an example to us 1 ’ 

Such and so dear was this good Queen to those who knew 
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her be&^. ‘There was. a daily beauty in her life,’ which 
impressed all who had eyes to see, and lioarts to feel. Yet 
even this nature, so devoted, so pure, so void of blame, which 
W.T.S a living rebuke to the frivolity or worse of those who 
hatch and propagate the impure gossip, which is always moie 
or less cuirent in certain eu-clesof so-called ‘society,’ was not 
spared by its prurient malice, while she lived, and has not 
escaped the more cowardly shafts of posthumous slander. 
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In the aspect of Europe at tlie dose of 1849, thei'o was litile 
to cheer the political observer. The storm of revolution 
had been quelled, but it had left many wrecks behind it, 
many buriiing animosities, many baffled asjnratious, in which 
the elenaonts of brooding disquiet and ultimate conflict were 
plainly visible. Of the momentous problems, social and 
political, which it liad brought to the front, none laid in 
truth been solved. Tlie cause of order had, no doubt, 
triumphed. In England luid Jlelgium, tliis triumph was 
due to the perfect accord between the pootde and the Govern- 
ment. But of which of the other great kingdoms of Europe 
could this be said ? If they were tranquil, the tminpiillity 
was that of exhaustion, or of a despair, Unit felt itacdf power- 
less before the overwhelming material forces of Governments, 
who now showed little disposition to use rvitli moderation 
the power which they had reconquered with so much diffi- 
culty. 

France, the first to fall into disorder, bad boon the first 
to set about the work of reorganisation. Slifs had shown, hy 
the election of Louis Napoleon as President, the determina- 
tion to put an end to the social despotism of the men who 
had made her the sport of thoir insane theories. Twice had the 
revolutionaj.y leaders in Paris, — on the 29th of January, and 
again on the 13th of June, 1849 — endeavoured, hy a rising 
of the moh, to recover the influence they had lost ; but the 
firmness of the President, seconded by the prompt and de- 
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cided action of G-eneral Changarnier, had crushed their 
movcmcntg, and happily without hloodsiierl. An armed re- 
volt of the Socialists in Lyons, on the 15th of June, hiid heen 
no less effectually suppressed after hard fighting ; and from 
this time, wherever anarchy attempted to rear its head, it 
was confronted and put down with an energy which satisfied 
the strong conservative instinct of the couni ry. To this 
instinct the President continued to appeal, in Ins endeavours 
to give to France a Grovemraent which should restore confi- 
dence at home and respect abroad. So far he had suc- 
ceeded ; but the diiSculties of the taslc on which he had en- 
tered were only begun. Wlio might tell whether he would 
he strong enough to carry France with him in the view 
which he announced in his address to the Assembly, at the 
end of October, of ‘ the necessity of a single and firm direc- 
tion,’ or be driven from power by the democratic party, who 
wore fully alive to the significance of this language, and re- 
solved to dispute to the uttermost the principle which it 
involved ? 

In Italy, again, the prospects of constitutional freedom 
wore dark indeed. Her struggles had only resulted in placing 
her more than ever at the mercy of the absolute G-overn- 
ments which had so long stifled her energies and afflicted 
her people with a moral atrophy. The Two Sicilies were 
prostrate at the feet of a king from whom they were irre- 
vocably alienated. Austria had not only reasserted her hold 
upon the Northern provinces ; she had also advanced her 
troops into Tuscany to restore the sovereignty of the Grand 
Duke, and had reinstated under their bayonets the dethroned 
Princes of Parma and Modena. Home was occupied by the 
French, ostensibly with the object of restoring the tem- 
poral supremacy of the Pope, but not without great suspi- 
cions of ulterior designs as to the disposal to iheij own 
advantage of the central provinces of the Italian peninsula. 
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Hungary was for the time disahlcd, and compelled to 
renounce tlie claim to independence, wliicli her people were 
yet determined never to forego. The severity with wliicli the 
Austrian Government had visited their revolted s\ibjccLs, lioth 
in Italy and Hungary, had onihittored the rancour of defeat, 
and had drawn upon thorn the obloquy of Europe. Their 
triumph through liussian aid had hcoir dearly purcha>,cd ; 
and it was foroheoii, that at no distant period they would 
discover Low fatally they had erred in jouriiig with the other 
absolutist Powers in a ])oHcy of reaction, instead of striving 
hy generous conciliation to make their dissatisfied subjects 
forgot the hitter past.' 

Set free from present anxiety within her own frontiers, 
Austria soon showed her dotennination to maintain at all 
hazards the hold upon Genuauy, in tlirow off which tho 
national pariy there were now assured was tho first step 
towards the accomplishment of their aims. It was no less 
the policy of Eussia than of Austria to prevent tho consolida- 
tion of Germany into a great European Power ; and in this 
policy, France, jealous of the countorpoisc of such a Power in 
European counsels, and ever hankering after the llhine as a 
frontier, was ready to combine. But tlie impulse towards 
unity had been given ; aud although the King of Prussia was 
neither strong enough nor firm enough to pursue tlie bold 

' 'Tho inlors of Aufeliia,' Lord riilin(irBto)i wrote (0th iSojitointcr, 1810) to 
Lord Ponsoiiby, our amlmsHsidor at Vioinin, * hiwo now tTonght ihoiv country 
to this roTimrkahlo condition, that tlio Emporor liolds Ids various territories ut 
tho good will and pleasure of lliroo oitorniil Powers. Ifo holds Italy just as 
long as and nn longer tliiin France chooses to let him have it. 'J'ho first 
quarrel between Austria and Franco will drive Austria out of Lomtiirdy and 
Venice, He holds Hungary aud Galicia just as long as and no longer than 
Eussia chooses to lot him have them. Tho first quarrel with Eussia will detach 
those countries from the Austrian crown. Ho holds his Gorman provinces hy 
a tenure dependent in a great degree upon feelings and opinions which it will 
ho very difficult for him and Ids Minislors oitlior to comhino witli or stand out 
ngninst .’ — Life of lord JPalnurstoti, hy the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, 187fli vol, i, 
p. HI. 
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course, which he had by his hesitation lost the opportunity 
of prosecuting with success while Austria had her hands fully 
occupied in the revolts iu Italy and Hungary, he kept alive 
the national sentiment by seeldng to draw into closer union 
such of tlie States as were prepared to recognise him as their 
natural leader. 

It was essential, that something should be done forth- 
with towards the legislative reconstruction of Germany. The 
German Confederation of 1815 had been dissolved. The 
Frankfort National Assembly to which it had delegated its 
functions had crumbled to pieces. With its disappearance, 
the Central Power, which had been created by a decree of 
this Assembly and was to have been carried on by a Govern- 
ment responsible to it, had unquestionably ceased to exist. 
Such, at least, was the view of Prussia. Austria, on the other 
hand, who would gladly have seen the whole power of the 
old German Confederation in the hands of one of her own 
Archdukes, upheld the right of the Ai'chduke John as Reiclis- 
vet'weaer to be considered the sole representative of this 
Confederation, and the sole depositary of the executive 
power. TJie conflict between the Powers had been reconciled 
for the time by an agreement to place the executive in the 
hands of a mixed Austrian and Prussian Commission.® But 
still the main question remained — ^How was Germany to be 
reconstituted, so as to secure constitutional government to 
her States, and imity of purpose and action at home and 
abroad ? 

Now that the revolutionary movement had been put down 
by military force, this question had been thrown back for 
solution into the hands of the dynasties of the different States, 
with aU their jealousies and susceptibilities drifted onwards 

* The Archdulco John resigned hie power on the 20 th of October, 1849 . 
into the hands of General iSchonbuls as representative of Austria, and of 
General Badowite as representative of Prnssia. 
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upon the tide of reaction. ‘ No solution must he expected 
from that quarter,’ arc the emphatic words of the Prince in 
a memorandum on the Gorman question, daiod 8rd of De- 
cember, 1849, which he submitted io Lord John Russell. 
The fears of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Saxony, and Hanover, for 
the stability of tlioir own thrones, were now at an end, and 
with ihem vanished the pledges which i.hey had given by tlioir 
sanction to the National Assembly, that a Federal Constitu- 
tion should bo granted, embracing tlio whole of Germany, and 
securing national unity in all imperial questions. Austria 
desired nothing better. With a stroke of licr pen she liad, by 
the Constitution propounded at Kromsier, incorporated her 
German provinces, which formed part of the German Con- 
federation, into a Federal State with pad; of Italy and 
Poland, with Hungary, Croatia, Illyria, Transylvania, and a 
host of oilier States. But while claiming for herself the 
right to dispose of these provinces, without consulting the 
other members of the Confederation to which they bolouged, 
she was bent on preventing any step which should draw the 
numerous German States into closer union, and tend to 
cement them into a nation capable of holding its own among 
the great European States. 

The King of Prussia, on the other band, was bound by 
every tie of honour no leas than of iutorest to keep faith 
with the national sentiment. lie was pledged, to use his 
own words in addressing his Chambers (7th August., 1849), 

‘ to form a Federal Constitution, which may be compatible 
with the benefit of the whole, and the x-ights of single parties. 
Q’he unity of Gennany, with a single Executive Power at its 
head, scoured by popular representation with legislative 
powers, was and is the object of our endeavours.’ The King 
had so far put himself right with his own subjects by granting 
thorn a new Constitution on a liberal basis, io which ho 
pledged himself by a solemn oath on the 6th of February, 
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18jO. I'Io had some time before engajjed the sympathy of 
tlie whole constitutioiial party, by summoning a Federal 
Parlimnent to meet at Erfurt in March, to consider the 
draft of a new Federal Constitution. But all the reactionary 
forces w'ore now at work, backed by the influence of Eussia 
and of Austria, to prev'ent as many of the States as possible 
from sending representatives to this Parliament, and thereby » 
to render its action ineffectual. 

It will thus he seen how much eause for anxiety there was 
in the state of Europe at the close of 1849. England had 
hitherto kept clear of collision. In the conflicts by which 
the Continent had been shaken during the two last years, she 
liad been called upon to play no part, but that of mediator. 
But immediately after the close of the Hungarian war, our 
(tovernment found itself compelled to adopt an attitude 
towards Eussia and Austria, which, for a time, threatened to 
involve us in war. The danger arose in a quarter where it 
might least have been expected. Kossuth, Bern, Dembinski, 
and a Inj'go body of Himgarian and Polish exiles, had taken 
refuge in the Turkish dominions. A formal demand for 
their extradition was made upon the Sultan by the Cabinets 
of St. Petersburg and Vienna, to which his Government 
replied by a determined refusal, on the gr’ound that the 
fugitives, not having violated any Turkish law, nor used 
their retreat for piuposcs hostile to either Austria or Eussia, 
for Turkey to surrender them would be to violate the laws of 
hospitality, and to sacrifice her own honour. Finding that 
the Ottoman Government were not to be shaken by remon- 
strances or tlireats, Baron de Titoff and Coimt Stiirmer, the 
respective Ambassador’s of Eussia and Austria, intimated the 
suspension of diplomatic relations between their own Courts 
and that of the Sultan. In this extremity, threatened as he 
was with the superior forces of the two great absolutist 
Powers, the Sultan turned for support to England and to 
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Franco. It was given promptly and in the most effective 
form. 

Tlie English Government addros.sed a remonstrance to 
Eussia, appealing to the Emperor’s generosity and good 
faith in language, conciliatory indeed, hut -vvliich showed 
nnmistakeably that they would not slirink from supporting 
their appeal hy force. As it proved, the Emperor of liussia 
had withdrawn Ins demand even hofore this appeal reached 
him. Bub his indignation was roused on finding that, 
without waiting to see its effect, our hlediierraneau fleet 
had been directed to move towards ihc Dardanelles, 1 0 he 
ready to net, if called on, in support of Turkey. In carrying 
out these insi ructions, too, it had violated a treaty of .Inly, 
1841, by which foreign ships of war wore forbidden to enter 
the Dardanelles while the Porto was at peace — a mistake, if 
mistake it was, which was not mended hy the excuse after- 
wards set up in apology, that the fleet had been driven 
within the forbidden limits by stress of weather. For this 
plea, it was well known, there was no foundation ; and the 
Emperor of Kussia, if so disposed, might no doubt have 
treated the action of our fleet as a casus helli. He did not, 
however, do so. The feeling of the English people spoke 
out strongly in favour of the action of the Government. 
Neither Eussianor Austria were in a position to piisli matters 
to extremity. The demand for the surrender of tlic fugitives 
was withdrawn, and in its stefwl a request made, that Turkey 
should keep them in confinement and not permit them to 
leave the country. Some of thorn, Bom and Domhinski 
among the number, solved the difficulty hy becoming Mussul- 
mans. Nearly two years elapsed hofore Kossuth and some 
others of the most conspicuous exiles were allowed to emi- 
grate to other countries ; and the Emperor of Eussia, wounded 
to the quick by the prompt movement of our fleet to the 
support of Turkey, cherished a hitta- romemhraace of a 
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somewhat too eager defiance of his power, which henceforth 
coloured his political relations to this country. 

The severe strain of the last two years had at this time begun 
to affect the Prince’s health. On the 25th of January the 
Queen writes from Windsor to Baron Stockmai’, who had come 
to England in November : ‘The Prince’s sleep is again as had 
as ever, and he looks very ill of an evening.’ His doctor 
advised a oomplcto change of scene, of life and air, as the only 
thing to set him right. This, the Queen thought, might be 
effected by a short trip to Brussels. ‘ For tire sake of his 
health,’ Her hlajesty adds, ‘which I assure you is the cause 
of my shaken nerves, I could qrdte hear this sacrifice. He 
must he set right before we go to London, or Grod knows 
how ill he may get.’ 

But Parliament was on the point of reassembling, which 
it did upon the 31st of January; the Queen’s health was for 
the moment delicate, and the Prince had so much upon his 
hands requiring his constant attention, that he would not 
entertain the idea of even the briefest holiday. Every day 
was now showing how formidable was the task he had under- 
taken in reference to the Exhibition of 1851. An Executive 
Committee had to be organised, and communications had 
to be established with all parts of the civilised world, to 
ensure their contributions within good time. The question 
of the extent of the building to be erected, and of how the 
space was to be allotted among the different countries, was 
still undetermined. The all-important problem, how the 
necessary funds were to be obtained, was becoming daily 
more difficult. Public attention had to be arrested and 
public sympathy secured, meetings to be organised, and 
distinguished men to be pressed into the service to make 
the speeches, to remove misgivings, and to canvass for 
support. All who were embarked in the enterprise felt that 
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it, was to the Prince they must tvwn for p;ui(lance at every 
point. On the 8tli of March wc find Lord Granville 
writing to i,he Pi-iuco’s socrotaiy : ‘ In any case, I am afraid 
that there must be a great tax on the attention and time of 
hie Eoyal Iliglinesa, who appears (0 he almost the only 
person who has considered Iho subject both as a whole and 
ill its details. The whole thing would fall to pieces, if he 
left it to itself.’ That it did not do so, it is, however, hut 
jiisliee to say, was duo in no small degree to the unwearied 
assistance given to the Prince by Ijord Granville himself, 
and by j\Ir. (now Sir) Stafford Northcotc. 

Meanwhile, amid all the difficulties and imjiodimenis 
which were inseparable from an enterprise so novel and of 
such vast proportions, tho Prince was oiiconraged to 
persevere by the warm support of thoso on whoso opinions 
ho set the highest value. IGs old instnicl,or and friend, 
M. Qnotolct, wrote to him in January from Brnssels: 
‘ Assuredly I shall not fail to go to England, and to bo present, 
if I can, in that vast arena, which you have opened to the 
industry of all nations. Thoso are i,hc toimuimcnts of our 
modern times ; they are less poetical perhaps than those of 
ancient times, but they also b.T,vo their character of 
grandeur. Your Eoyal Highness has Lhoroiiglily appre- 
hended the social transformation which is now in progress, 
and in placing yourself at the head of this groat movement, 
you give a fresh proof of your sagacity and a fresh 
guarantee for the order and prosperity of the country of 
your adoption.’ 

On the 21si of February the first of tho groat public 
meetings on the subject was hold in Willis’s Booms. 
Among the speakers, France was represented by M. Drouyn 
de Lbuys, Prussia by the Chevalier Bunsen, America by 
Mr. Lawrence, Belgium by M. Yan de Weycr, while Lord 
Brougham and the Bishop of Oxford helped with others to 
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siislain the discussion at a level far beyond that of most 
public meetings. The speech, able throughout, of Lord 
Morpeth, afterwards Lord Carlisle, who presided, was much 
admired at the time for the happy reference to his favourite 
poet, with which it concluded : — 

‘ I cannot/ he said, ‘ bettor sum up all that may bo said, than 
bi words written nearly a century and a half ago by a jjoet who 
always expresses himself with more point and completeness than 
any other man, I refer to Alexander Pope. Ho says s — 

‘ “ For me the balm shall bleed, the amber flow, 

The coral redden, and the rnby glow ; 

The pearly shell its lucid globe unfold. 

And Plinsbns warm the ripening oi’e to gold ; 

The time shall come ’* 

* Listen, ladies and gentlemen, and see if Pope was not almost 
as good a prophet as ho was a poet : 

' " The time shall come, when, free as seas or wind. 
Unbounded Thames shall flow for all mankind, 

TVliolo nations enter with each swelling tide, 

And seas but join the regions they divide ; 

Barth’s distant ends onr glories shall behold. 

And the new world launch forth to seek the old.” ’ 

‘Morpeth,’ the Duchess of Sutherland® writes to the 
Queen the same day, ‘ never spoke better, and his prophetic 
quotation from Pope’s beautiful passage on the Thames was 
enthusiastically cheered.’ 

The timfl had now come for the Prince to place before 

» The Prince h.id no -wariner admirer than this aceomplished and most 
estimable lady. In a letter to B.iron Stookinnr ahont this time (Iflth M.ireh) 
the ftuoon vrites: ‘I must over lore the Duchess of Sutherland for her very 
great and very sincere admiration of the Prince, ■which, comes out on all oce.i- 
sione. There is not a work he undertakes, nor a thing ho does or says, wliicli 
she does not follow with the greatest interest, being herself so anxious to do 
good, so liberal-minded, so superior to prejudice, and so eager to learn, luid 
improve herself and others.’ 
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the woild in his oto words hia conception of the scope and 
purpose of the proposed Exhibition. The opportunity for 
doing so was afforded by a banquet given upon a magnifi- 
cent scale at the Mansion Ilonsc on the 2lHt of March, to 
which tlie chief officers of State, the Foreign Ambassadors, 
the Eoyal Coramissioners for the Exhibition, and the 
chief magistrates of more than two hundred towns, bad been 
iindled. The Prince had by tliia time accustomed the 
public to expect much from his addresses ; l)ut in broad 
and comprehensive grasp of view and in condensed fulness 
and vigour of expression, none of them was superior to the 
bpocoh which he now made. The prosix'ci which it shadowed 
out of the great family of miin, drawn together hy tho bond 
of mutual liolpfidnchs and eiilighfeiu'd emulation in the arts 
of civilised life, had been tlio dr(>am of poefs and sages. No 
one kirew better than the l*i’iucc, profoundly versed as he was 
in the history of tho past, and still more in the stormy politics 
of the present, that this must long continue to bo a climax, 
seen only in prophetic vision, of tho throes and struggles of 
fhe human race, and tliat tho halcyon day.s of universal 
peace were certainly not to ho looked for in the present 
epoch, nor it might be for many generations to come. But 
bis eminently practical genius saw Ibat tho time had arrived 
lo give such an imjjulso towards this dcsiralde result, as 
might greafly accelerate its arrival, and that it was from 
England this impulse might most fitly come. ‘ England’s 
mission, duty, and interest,’ he had written to Lord John 
lius.sell on the 6th of Sepiomhor, 1 847, ‘ is to put hcrsolf at 
the head of the diflfusion of civilisation and the attainment 
of liberty.’ '• She might lose some of her material advantages, 
by teaching other nations the arts and methods hy which she 
had developed her internal resources, and commanded the 


^ See his lottsr printed ante, vol. i, p. 433. 
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markcta of the world. She might draw upon herself a com- 
petition in these markets, wliich might olher^vise have long 
been postponed. But the same energy, the same intellectual 
activity which hiid put her in the van of nations, the Prince 
believed, would enable her to hold her pl.ice under any 
alteration of circumstances. In any case, whatever might 
be said by detractors of her insular narrowness and selfishness, 
ho understood her people too well to doubt that they would 
see with pleasure the spread throughout the world of the 
ble^isiugs which they had conquered for themselves, and be 
content to run even considerable risks in accelerating that 
better understanding of each other, without which the 
unity of mankind is impossible. The general satisfaction 
created by the parts of his speech now to be quoted showed 
that in this estimate of British feeling he had not been 
mistaken ; — 

‘ 1 conceive it to be the duty of cveiy educated peraon closely 
to wntch and study the time in which he lives, and, as far as in 
him lies, to add his humble mite of individual exertion to further 
the accomplishment of what ho believes Providence to Lave 
ordained. 

‘ Nobody, however, who has paid any attention to the peculiar 
features of our present era, will doubt for a moment that we are 
living at a period of most wonderful transition, which tends 
rapidly to accomplish that great end, to which, indeed, all history 
points — the realimtion of the unity of manlnnd. Not a nnity 
which breaks down the limits and levels the pecnliar charac- 
teristics of tho different nations of the earth, but rather a nnitj', 
the result and product of those very national varieties and an- 
tagonistic qualities. 

‘ The distances which separated the different nations and parts 
of the globe are rapidly vanishing before the achievements of 
modern invention, and wo can traverse them with incredible 
ease j tho languages of all nations are known, and their acquire- 
ment placed within the reach of everybody; thought is commu- 
nicated with the rapidity, and even by the power, of lightning. 
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On tlio otlior liand, tlio great imnniile of dioision nfhtlmir, whioli 
may be called the moviag jiowcr of civlIisaLioii, is boiug oxioiidud 
to all brniichos of scienco, iiidusU’y, and art. 

‘Whilst formerly tlie grcfilosl mental cnorgios strove at aid. 
versal knowledge, ntid that knowledge was conliuod to tlio few, 
now they arc directed on specialities, and in these, again, even to 
the minutest points ; but the knowlcilgo nerLuirod becomes at 
once Iho properly of the cornmninty at large ; for, whilst fovincrly 
discovery was wrapped in secrecy, the pnblieity of the present 
day causes that no sooner is a discovery or invention nifido tlinu 
it is already improved u])on and sni’pasHcd by coinpetiiig ollbrls. 
The products of all quarters of tlio globe are placi'd at our dis- 
posal, and WG Jiavo only to choose which is the best and the 
clioapest for our purposes, and the powers of production am 
intrusted to the stimulus of eonqu'tiHoii aitd caiiital. 

‘So man is approaching a moro eomplolo fullilmoiit of that 
groat and sacred niissiou which ho has to perform in this world, 
flis reason being created after tlio imago of (led, ho has to use it 
to discover the laws by which the Almighly governs His creation, 
and, by making these laws his staudaril of actiou, to conquer 
nature to his use ; hirasolf a divine instrnmoul. 

‘ Science discovers those laws of powoi’, motion, and transforma- 
tion ; industry applies them to tho raw matter, which the earth 
yields us in abundance, but which becomes valuable only by 
knowledge. Art tcochos us tho iinmiitablo laws of beauty and 
symmetry, and gives to our productions forms in accordance to 
them. 

‘ Gentlemen, — the Exhibition of ISil I is to give us a true test 
and a living picture of tho point of clevolopmont at which the 
whole of mankind has arrived in this great task, and a now 
starting-point from which all nations will bo able to direct their 
further exertions. 

‘ I confidently hope that the first impression which tho view of 
this vast collection will produce upon tho spectator will bo that 
of deep thankfulness to the Almighty for tho hlosaiugs which Ho 
has bestowed upon us already hoi'o below ; and the second, tho 
conviction that they can only bo realised in proportion to tho 
help which we are prepared to rondcr each other ; therefore, only 
hy peace, love, and ready assistanoo, not only between individuals, 
but between the unHou” of the co.rth • 
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The enthusiasm, wilh which this speech was received, \Fas 
well calculated to encourage the Prince under ‘the im- 
measurable difficulties ’ which at the close of his speech he said 
would liave to he overcome in carrying out the scheme the 
full extent of which even he could not at present measure. 
His audience, among whom were the representatives of all the 
municipalities of the kingdom, carried this enthusiasm hack 
with them, and they were not likely to forget the words with 
which Sir Eohert Peel on the same occasion concluded one of 
his best speeches : ‘ You will return with a firm resolution 
that this noble undertaltiug, to which the character and 
honour of England are now committed, shall not fail, hut 
shall ho borne triumphantly through every obstacle by the 
energy and determination of the British people.’ 

CongratiUations poured in upon the Prince from all sides. 
The assurance, that his cherished scheme had taken hold of 
the hearts of the people was far more precious to him than 
the praises of his eloquence. These came to him from the 
press in no measured terms, especially from those jourual'i, 
which were the least disposed to credit Princes with liberal 
opinions, or an active interest in making men haj)pier and 
better. Writing of the speech to the Queen, the Duchess of 
Sutherland condensed her admiration in a single sentence. 
‘How entirely worthy I thought it of himself!* With 
natural pride the Queen tells King Leopold (26th March) 
that the speech had given the greatest satisfaction, and done 
great good. ‘ Albert,’ Her Majesty adds, ‘ is indeed looked 
up to and beloved as I could wish he should bo ; and the 
more his rare qualities of mind and heart are known, the 
more will he he understood and appreciated. People are 
much struck by his great power and energy ; by the great 
self-denial, and constant wish to work for others which 
are so striking in his character. But this is the hap- 
piest life. Pining for what one cannot have, and trying 
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to run after what is pleasantest, invariably end in dis- 
appointment.’ 

These were pleasant words, confirming as they did the 
faith which had led King Leopold to select the Prince as 
the consort for his niece. Highly, however, as he rated hia 
nepliew’s powers, even he seems to have foimd it hard to be- 
lieve, that a speech of such a character should have been 
spoken, not read. The Queen hastens a few days later to 
assure him, in answer to a letter written under this impres- 
sion, that the Prince spoke this, as lie did all his speeches, 
liiiviug first prepared and widtteu them down. ‘ This,’ Her 
^Majesty adds, ‘ he does so well, that no one believes that he 
is ever nervous — which he is.’ 

In another letter of the Queen's to her uncle some days 
afterwards (2nd April), tliis passage occurs : ‘ Good >Stock- 
mar is too partial to me ; to Albert he never can be enough 
so, for what he does, and how he works, is really prodigious, 
and always for the good of others. I am sometimes anxious 
Icat he should overwork himself, and, in fact, ho was not well 
in the autumn and winter ; but he is, thank God, quite well 
again now.’ 

For bodily disorder brought on by mental fatigue — and 
the Prince’s illness was of this nature — there is no such 
medicine as success. So far, this had attended him in the 
great venture on which he was now fairly embarked, and 
with it liad come many unmistakeable signs, that he had not 
striven in vain to win the confidence of his adopted country, — • 
that confidence, which, as he had himself said, was of slow 
growth, hut which, whether he should win it or not, ib was 
a necessity of his nature that he should deserve. Within the 
next few days he received a gratifying proof, that his eflforts 
had not been in vain, and from a quarter, where confidence 
wa" mofft to h“ dpoir’d. 
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The breaking-up of Parliament for the Easter recess enabled 
the Queen and Prince io escape from town for the enjoyment 
of a brief holiday at Windsor Castle. The country and its 
pursuits at all times wrought a charm upon the Prince’s 
spirits, and it is obvious, from the following passage in a 
letter of the Queen’s to Baron Stockmar (6th April), that a 
respite from labour had not come to him an hour too soon. 
‘ Of oxu'selves I can give you, I am happy to say, the best ac- 
count, My dearest Prince has, tlxank God, keen giving 
himself a rest, and was himself astonished at his disinclina- 
tion to work, which Sir James Clark was delighted at. It 
is absolutely necessary to give the brain rest to enable it to 
work again with advantage, and I always am uneasy, lest he 
sliould overstrain his powers. Wehaxe enjoyed being here 
very much, and I have been out a great deal.’ 

In this interval of comparative rest, which, however, was 
filled with an amount of work sufBcieut for the energies of 
the most active brain, the Prince found time to devise a 
system for the utilisation of sewage, which he subsequently 
perfected, with the assistance of Mr. Lyon Playfair, and ap- 
plied with success on the Osborne estate. ‘ I think,’ he 
writes to Baron Stockmar, ‘ I have made an important dis- 
covery “for the conversion of sewage into agrioultiural 
manure” and “drainage of towns.” This has become for 
England an important public question. All previous plans 
would have cost millions, mine costa next to nothing.’ Fil- 
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ti'iition from below ii 2 >warcK, tlirougli some appropriate 
incclium, whicb rotaiuod the solids, atal set free the fluid 
sewage for irrigation, was the iirinciitle of the scheme. 
Where tlie fall of tlie ground is eoiisiderahle, as it is at 
Osborne, the aiTaiigement works cheaply and with effect ; 
but this is the condition which, in the case of towns, is 
almost alwaj's wanting. The hoijes of the Prince that ho 
had done something towards solving what still remains one 
of the most urgent of our social jiroblems, were, therefore, 
disappointed. 

The Prince had, during the stay at Windsor, to consider 
and dispose of a proj^osition by the Duke of Wellington, 
w'hich came upon him by surjirise, that he should succeed 
the Duke in the oflice of C<mimauder-in-Chief. On the 3rd 
of April the Duke, who was then on a visit to the Castle, 
submitted his views in an intoiwiew with the Queen and 
Prince. The same day a brief entry in the Prince’s Diary 
records that he was himself ‘ not very eager for the plan.’ 
And it is curious to observe that ■within the nest few days 
this Diary contains more entries about his sewage scheme, 
which he hoped might result in a great public good, than 
about a proposal, which had in it so much to flatter the self- 
esteem, and to captivate the ambition of even the least 
selfish. 

In the letter to Baron Sloekmar just quoted, Her Majesty 
says, ‘ The Prince will Avrite -to you soon upon some impor- 
tant conversations he had ivith the Duke. It is a pleasure 
and a wonder to see how powerful and how clear the mind 
of this wonderful man is, and how honest and how loyal and 
kind he is to us both. His loss, when it comes, will be a 
thoroughly irreparable one.’ To Baron Stockmar the Prince 
himself writes, two days later : — 

‘ Dear Stockmar, — To-day I have an excellent opportunity 
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for writing to you, but no time to do so. I confine myself 
to telling you that the question, whetlier or not I am to be 
Commander-in-Chief after the death of the old Duke, has been 
discussed by me with him, when he brought it forward as a 
plan which had been cherished by him for years, and ejspressed 
with the utmost frankness the political importance to myself 
of my adoption of his plan. Herewiih I send yorr copy of 
my letter to the Duke, in which the result of our conference 
and nry final decision arc contained. Of the latter I hope 
you will approve, of the former I have made full notes, which 
I will show yorr when you come back. The occasion seemed 
to me peculiarly apt for jjutting on record in writing my 
views as to my own position. The Duke’s answer will show 
you that he accepts them as sound, and Lord John, to whom 
to-day I gave the notes and the letter to read, has also ex- 
pressed himself to the same effect. 

‘ Bndungliatn Palace, 8tli Ai'ril, 1850.’ 

Tho following are the notes referred to in the Pi-inoe’s 
letter, and which have hitherto been only partially made 
public : — 

•Windsor Castle, 3rd April, 1800. 

‘I went yesterday to seethe Duke of Wellington in his 
room after his arrival at the Castle. Our conversation soon 
turning to the question of the vacant Adjutant-Generalship,* 
asked the Duke what he was prepared to recommend ? He 
said, he had had a letter from Lord John Russell on the subj ect, 
recommending the union of tho two offices of Adjutant- 
General and Quartermaster-General; and he placed his 
answer to it in my hands. He then proceeded to say, that 
he thought it necessary, that we should cast our eyes a little 
before us. He was past 80 years, and would uext month 

' !rho o£Elc6 had hecome vacant tho death, in March, of Sir James Mac- 
flnn' 
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enter upon his S2nd year. He was, thank God ! very well 
and strong, and ready to do anything, but ho could not 
last for ever, and in the natural course of events, we must 
look to a change ere long. As Jong as he was there, he did 
the duty of all the offices himself. ... To form a new office 
by uniting the duties of Adjutant-General and Quartennaster- 
General in the person of a Chief of the Staff (as was the 
practice in some foreign armies) would be to appoint two 
different persons to do the same duty, which would never 
answer. The Chief of the Staff would again have to sub- 
divide his office into an Adjutant-General’s and a Quarter- 
master-General’s department, as at present, and nothing 
would be gained. 

‘ However, the Duke saw the gi’eatest advantage in having 
a Chief of the Staff, if after Jus death that arrangement 
should he made, which he had always looked to and which 
he considered the best, viz. that I should assume the 
command of the Army. 

‘ He was sure I could not do it without such a Chief of 
the Staff, who would be responsible before the public, and 
carry on the official communications with the other Govern- 
ment departments. For this contingency he was prepared 
to organise the machinery now, and he would answer for its 
success. . . . 

‘I answer to the Duke that I should be very slow to 
make up my mind to undertake so great a responsibility ; 
that I was not sure of my fitness for it, on acooimt of my 
want of military experience, &c. &c. (to which the Duke 
reijlied, that with good honest intentions one coidd do a 
great deal, and that he should not be the least afraid on that 
score), whether I could perform lire duties consistently with 
my other avocations, as I should not like to undertake what 
I could not carry through, not knowing what time and 
attention they would require. The Duke answered, that it 
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would certainly require lioth time and attention, for nothing 
could be done without my knowledge or without my order, 
hut that the detail would be worked out by tlie Chief of 
the Staif ; he had thoroughly considered that and would make 
it work. . . . 

‘Upon my toucMng the Constitutional bearings of the 
question, he said that he was most anxious, on that account, 
that I should assume the command, as with the daily growth 
of the democratic power the executive got weaker and 
weaker, arrd that it was of the utmost importance to the 
stability of the Throire and Constitution, that the command 
of the army should remain in the Irands of the Sovereign, 
and not fall into those of the House of Commons, lie knew 
that as long as he was there the matter was safe enough ; 
he had well calculated the strength of his position, and 
kuew, he said, “ that the democrats would blow me up if 
Urey could, brrt they find me too heavy for them.” He 
always stood up for the principle of the army being com- 
manded by the Sovereign, and he endeavoitred to make the 
practice agme with that theory, by scrupulouuly taking on 
every point the Queen’s pleasure, before he acted. But, 
were he gone, he saw no security, unless I undertook the 
command myself, and thus supplied what was deficient in 
the Constitirtional working of the theory, arising from the 
circrrmstance of the present Sovereign being a lady. Strictly 
constitutionally, I should certainly be responsible for my acts, 
but before the world in general the Chief of the Staff would 
bear the responsibility, and for that office the man of the 
greatest name and weight in the army ought to be selected. 

‘ He repeated that he thought this the most desirable ar- 
rangement, and would at once work it out to the best of his 
ability. ... I begged him to leave me time to consider the 
proposal.’ 

The discussion was resumed by the Duke the same 
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evpning in an audience with the Queen. "VVliat passed was 
recorded by the Prince nest day in tlie following memo- 
randum : 

‘ 3 id April, 1350 . 

‘ Yesterday evening the Queen gave the Duke of Welling- 
ton an Eiudience, I being present. After having set out by 
saying he was most anxious to let the Queen know and feel 
all he knew and felt about it — in fact, to iliinh aloud — the 
Duke repeated what he liad said to me in the morning, and 
we discussed the question further. 

‘ I said that there were several points which still required 
to be considered. Supposing, for instance, a revolution or 
riot to break out, the Commander-in-Chief would have to 
(piell it, and to take the necessary steps of repression, as the 
Duke had to do on the lOtb of April, 1848. Would it bo 
advisable that the responsibility of shedding the blood of the 
people should fall on the Queen’s Consort, which might 
carry the unpopulaiity unavoidably attending it to tlie 
person of the Sovereign ? We bad the case of the Prince of 
Prussia before us, who was compelled to fly the country after 
the revolution at Berlin, on the mere supposition that he 
Lad commanded the troops on that occasion. 

‘ The Duke replied, he had considered all that. In fact, 
the sovereign himself might find it his duty to place himself 
at the head of his troops ; and surely, in the Queen’s case, 
that duty ought to devolve upon me. 

‘ I continued, that the offer was so tempting for a young 
man, that I felt bound to look most closely to aU the objec- 
tions to it, in order to come to a right decision. 

‘There was another point. The Queen, as a lady, was 
not able at all times to perform the many duties imposed 
upon her; moreover, she had no private secretary who 
worked for her, as former sovereigns had had. The only 
person who helped her, and who could assist her, in the 
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multiplicity of work which ought to be done by the sove- 
reign, was myself. I should be very sorry to undertake any 
duty which would absorb ray time and attention so much for 
0716 department, as to interfere with my general usefulness 
to the Queen. The Queen added, that I already worked 
harder than she liked to see, and than she thought was good 
for my health, which I did not allow — answering that, on 
the contrary, business must naturally increase with time, 
and ought to increase, if the Sovereign’s duties to the country 
were to be thoroughly performed ; but that I was anxious 
no more should fall upon her than could be helped. 

‘The Duke seemed struck with this consideration, and 
said he had not overlooked it, but might not have given it 
all the weight it deserved, and that he would reflect further 
upon it. 

‘ We agreed at last that this question could not be satis- 
factorily solved unless we knew the exact duties which had 
to be performed ; and the Queen charged the Duke to draw 
up a memorandum in which these should be detailed, and 
his general opinion explained, so that we might found a 
decision on that paper. This the Duke promised to do. 

‘ Windsor Castle, 4tli April, I860. 

‘ After a good deal of reflection on the Dulce of Welling- 
ton’s proposal, I went to pay him a visit yesterday morning 
in his room, and found him prepared with his memorandum, 
which he handed to me. After having read it, I said to 
him that I must consider my position as a whole, which was 
that of the consort and confidential adviser and assistant of 
a female sovereign. Her interest and good should stand 
foremost, and all other considerations must be viewed in 
reference to this, and in subordination to it. The question 
then was simply whether I should not weaken my means of 
attending to all parts of the Constitutional position alike — 

VOT ir, a 
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political, social, and moral, — if I devoted myself to a special 
branch, however important that might be, and that I was 
afraid this would be the consequence of my becoming Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It was quite true that the Sovereign being 
a lady naturally weakened her relation to the army, and that 
the duty rested upon me of supplying that deficiency, and 
would do so still more when the protection which the Duke 
afforded to the Crown should be unfortunately withdrawn. 
But I doubted whether this might not be accomplished with- 
out my becoming especially responsible for the command of 
the army. There was no branch of public business in which 
I was not now supporting the Queen, and that the army 
might become more especially an object of my care and at- 
tention, as the support of the husband was still more required 
in that respect; but that, to be able to give this, I re(iuired 
an insight into the government of the army, which the few 
formal communications passing between the Duke and the 
Queen did not afford me. It would of course be highly pre- 
sumptuous of me to ask the Duke to submit his proceedings 
to my consideration, and I could not for a moment expect 
this from him, but with a new Commander-in-Chief a more 
direct intercourse between us might become advisable. 

‘ “ G-ood God,” interrupted the Duke, “ I shall be too 
happy to make your Eoyal Highness acquainted with every 
step I am taking, and I think this would be better done by 
me at once, than left for the future. The Queen has only to 
give her orders. But I tell you what I recommend, do it 
now, and order it afterwards.” 

‘ I expressed my gratitude for the Duke’s readiness and 
confidence, and particularly for the inestimable use to me to 
receive as it were a military education under /iis tuition, but 
I was most anxious that, while the Queen should not be 
overrun with more business, I should not cause him either any 
additional labour. He might only put papers, which he 
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tliougbl I ought to see, into a box, and send them to me. I 
would not detain them long, and, whenever anything should 
strike me, I would mention it, and be would bo so good as 
to set me right on the subject. 

‘ The Duke replied be should be delighted to do so, and 
would begin this work at once. Ho felt the extreme diffi- 
culty and delicacy of it, and was kind enough to add that he 
approved of, and the public did full justice to, the way in 
which I had hitherto maintained it. I begged him to leave 
me a little time for consideration, that I wanted to study his 
memorandum, and would finally write to him upon the 
subject.’ 

Two days afterwards the Prince wrote to the Duke the 
following letter ; 

‘ My deal' Duke, — The Queen and myself have thoroughly 
considered your proposal to join the offices of Adjutaut- 
G-eneralaud Quartermaster-General into one of a Chief of tlie 
Staff, with a view to facilitate the futiu-e assumption of the 
command of the army by myself. 

‘The question whether it will be advisable that I shoidd 
take the command of the army or not has been most 
anxiously weighed by me, and I have come to the conclusion 
that my decision ought entirely and solely to be guided 
by the consideration whether it would interfere witli or 
assist my position of consort of the Sovereign, and the 
performance of tho duties which this position imposes upon 
me. 

‘ This position is a most pecidiar and delicate one. Whilst 
a female sovereign has a great many disadvantages in com- 
parison ivith a king, yet, if she is married, and her husband 
understands and does his duty, her position, on the other 
hand, has many compensating advantages, and, in the long 
run, will be found even to be stronger than that of a male 
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sovereign. But this requires that the husband should 
entirely sink his own indioidaal existence in that of his 
•wife — that he should aim at no power by himself or for him- 
fcelf — should shun all contention — assume no separate re- 
sponsibility before the public, but make bis position entirely 
a part of hers — fill up every gap which, as a woman, she 
would naturally leave in the exercise of her regal functions 
— continually and anxiously watch every part of the public 
business, in order to be able to advise and assist her at any 
moment in any of the multifarious and difficult questions or 
duties brought before her, sometimes international, some- 
times political, or social, or personal. As the natural head 
of her family, superintendent of her household, manager of 
her private affiurs, solo confidential adviser in politics, and 
only assistant in her communications with the officers of the 
G-overnment, he is, besides, the husband of the Queen, the 
tutor of the royal children, the private secretary of the 
sovereign, and her permanent minister. 

‘How far would it be consistent with this position to 
undertake the management and administration of a most 
important branch of the public service, and the individual 
responsibility attaching to it — becoming an executive officer 
of the Crown, receiving the Queen’s commands through her 
Secretaries of State, &c. <&c. ? I feel sure that, having 
undertaken the resporrsibility, I should not be satisfied to 
leave the business and real work in the hands of another 
(the Chief of the Staff), but should feel it my duty to look 
to them myself. But whilst I should in this manner perform 
duties which, I am sure, every able General Officer, who has 
gained experience in the field, would bo able to perform 
better than myself, who have not had the advantage of such 
experience, most important duties coimected with the welfare 
of the Sovereign would be left xmperformed, which nobody 
could perform but myself. I am afraid, therefore, that I 
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must discarfl tlie tempting idea of being placed in command 
of the British army. 

‘ On the other hand, nobody can feel more strongly than 
I do, that the theory of the British Constitution being, that 
the Sovereign commands the army, and this having been 
hitherto the practice also, it is a source of groat weakness to 
the Crown, .... that the Sovereign, being a lady, cannot 
exercise that command as she ought, and give the Commander- 
in-Chief that support which he requires under ordinary 
circumstances, and that consequently it becomes my ad- 
ditional and special duty to supply the wants in this respect, 
and to bestow particular care and attention on the affairs of 
the anny. 

‘As long, however, as your Grace holds the Command- 
in-Chief, this support is in no way required. On the con- 
trary, the Crown may be said to receive support from the 
unexampled strength of your position in public opinion ; and 
for me to attempt any personal control on your direction of 
the affair’s of the army woidd be ridiculously presumptuous. 

1 have in consequence carefully abstained from assisting the 
Queen in this respect ; but as you were so good as to say 
that it would give you pleasure to establish more direct 
and intimate communication with me, and that you thought 
this communication had better be established now with you 
as Commander-in-Chief, than attempted at a future time 
(which I hope may he long distant) by an order given hy 
the Queen to your successor, I most gratefully accept this 
offer, and wish most especially to oxpi-ess to you my sense of 
the advantage which will result to me, and tlnougli me to 
the Queen, by my thus receiving instruction and tuition in 
military affairs from the greatest master of them. I have 
only one scruple, viz. that I might add to your trouble, and 
already sufficiently onerous labonrs, and would therefore 
repeat my request that you would merely put into a box and 
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send me such papers as you thought it might he advantageous 
for me to peruse : I promise not to detain them long. . . . 

‘ Ever yours truly, 

‘ Albekt. 

‘■Windsor Castle, 6tli April, 1850.’ 

The Duke had obviously weighed well before receiving 
this letter the objections to his proposal which had been 
urged in person by the Prince, for on the evening it reached 
him he replied, expressing his complete concurrence in tho 
Prince’s views, and adding that he had already ventured to 
express how sensible he was of the nature of the Prince’s 
position, and of the judicious manner in which he had over- 
come its difficulties. 

It has been already mentioned that Lord John Russell, 
before whom the Prince lost no time in laying the documents 
above quoted, also agreed in the conclusions come to. ‘He 
thought,’ says a Memorandjum by the Prince (14th April), 

‘ the strain on attention and time, which llie duties of the 
Command-in-Chief would impose upon me, would ho even 
greater than the Duke had-, anticipated. To-day,’ the Memo- 
randum continues, ‘I have also shoivn my letter to Sir 
Robert Peel, who was kind enough to call it “ an admirable 
letter,” to which he could not have added a word. He then 
entered, as he always does on being consulted on an important 
question, into the full merits of it, looking at it from all 
points of view. He said, the Dulce’s opinion, although of 
the highest value, was not unbiassed upon this particular 
question. Accustomed to command, he saw no difficulties, 
and had in 1828 been very much annoyed with him (Sir 
Robert), when be objected on Constitutional grounds to the 
Duke’s keeping the Command-in-Chief, when he became 
Prime Minister, which the country would not have tolerated, 
although the Duke could not be made to see it. 
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‘ He said, all the Duke had Tirged upon the score of 
democracy, and the importance of keeping the army in the 
hands of the Sovereign, was quite true ; but I had been right 
in not neglecting more important duties for this one con- 
sideration, and that very likely my control as husband of the 
Queen would be more effective, than it would be as Head of 
the Department. He did not wish to say, that I should bind 
myself never to take the command, for he could conceive 
complications and chances, in which it would become my 
duty to assume it, and in which the countiy would call for 
it ; but my letter had not debarred me from such action. On 
the contrary, it had been put upon record, that it would be 
done contrary to personal inclination, and solely on public 
grounds.’ 

Baron 8tockmar’s reply to the Prince has apparently not 
been preserved ; but that the conclusion arrived at had his 
thorough approval cannot be doubted. So far back as in 
184.2 (see cwic, vol. i. p. 150), the same proposal had been 
discussed between Lord Aberdeen and himself. He had then 
discouraged it in the strongest terms and for substantially 
the same reasons that governed the decision of the Prince. 
Time had since made these reasons more cogent than they 
were in those comparatively early days, and no one knew this 
better than the Baron. But, having never hinted to the 
person chiefly concerned what had been contemplated in 1842, 
he might well be pleased— knowing what he knew of the 
Prince, he could not be sui-prised — to find his own views 
expressed with a fulness and a force, which showed the sin- 
cerity of the conviction out of which they sprung. 

When the Prince next wrote to Baron Stockmar, it was 
to communicate the birth of another son. 

‘You will have been growing as impatient as ourselves,’ 
he writes on the 1st of May, ‘that our protracted expecta- 
tions should eventuate in a result; and now you will rejoice 
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with us over the result — a little son, and mother and child 
well and healthy. God be thanked and praised for this 
happy issue, for there is always some anxiety about matters 
of this sort ! ’ 

To the Dowager Duchess of Coburg he announces the 
event in more playful terms on the same day : — 

‘ I congratulate you to-day on the birth of a seventh 
grandchild, and expect in return good wishes from you on 
the birth of a third son. This morning about a quarter-past 
eight, after a rather restless night (being Walpurgis night, 
that was quite appropriate’), while the witches were careering 
on the Bloeksberg (under Einst Augustus’s mild sceptre), 
a little boy glided into the light of day, and has been re- 
ceived by the sisters with jubilates. “ Now we are just as 
many as the days in the week I ” was the cry, and then a hit 
of a struggle arose as to who was to be Sunday. Out of 
well-bred courtesy the honour was conceded to the new- 
comer. 

‘ 'Victoria is well, so is the child, and I am driven dis- 
tracted with letters, inquiries, answers, &c. This compels 
me to break off my chat with you before it is well begun. 

‘ I take up my hat and am making for the door, when 
you call to me — “ But you have not said ‘ Adieu I * to Mama. 
Fa, so ! ” Now I must really be off. 

' Buc^nghivm F.ilac?, Ut 3VCay, 1850.’ 

The coincidence of the birthday of the young Prince with 
that of the Duke of Wellington gave the Queen and Prince 
the opportunity of marking their friendship and esteem for 
one, of whose devotion to them they had had so many 
proofs, by naming the child after him. So strong, so 
immediate, was their feeling on this point, that they did 
not allow the day to pass without intimating their intention 
to the Duke. ‘It is a singular thing,’ the Queen wrote to 
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Baron Stockmar, ‘ that this so-mucli-wished-for hoy should 
be bom on the old Duke’s 81et birthday. May that and his 
beloved father’s name bring the poor little infant happiness 
and good fortune ! ’ 

All went well, and the Prince was able a few days later to 
cheer the heart of Baron Stockmar, then gravely troubled 
with the unhopeful state of the Constitutional question in 
Grermany, with the following letter : 

‘ Dear Stockmar, — T write to-day to keep you avb courant of 
the steady recovery of the Queen. Victoria and the baby are 
both quite well. . . . Ho is to be called Arthur William 
Patrick Albert. Hia first name is in compliment to the 
good old Duke, on whose eighty-first birthday he first saw 
the light. Patrick is in remembrance of our recent visit to 
Ireland ; ® William, of the Prince of Prussia [now Emperor of 
Germany], whom we shall ask to be godfather, and also in 
remembrance of poor Queen Adelaide, on whose account we 
have also selected the Duchess Ida of Saxe-Weimar [Queen 
Adelaide’s sister] as godmother. My name the Queen insists 
on retaining by way of cotlci. I hope you will approve the 
arrangement. 

‘ The Exhibition is maldng good progress. . . . 

'Buckingham fiiUco, 6th lilay, I 860 .’ 

On the 22nd of June the young Prince, now the Duke of 
Connaught, was baptized at Buckingham Palace, the old 
Duke and the present Emperor of Germany being present in 
person as sponsors. 


^ Had the incident been rememhered, which is iccoided p, 207 ante? 
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CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

Up to this time the businesa of Parliament had moved on 
very quietly. Trade was brisk, manufacturers busy, Labour 
in demand. The result was seen in reduced poor-rates, and 
an increase of ten millions upon the exports of 1849 as 
compared with those of 1848. The Eevenue at the end of 
the same financial year showed a surplus of two millions and 
a quarter, notwithstanding the recent large reductions in 
the Customs duties ; and the advocates of Free Trade were 
able to point with some satisfaction to those facts as the best 
proof of the soundness of their principles. Tiro agricultimal 
interest certainly did not share in the general improvement. 
Sufficient time had not yet elapsed to enable the farmers to 
adjust their operations to the new state of things induced by 
the unfettered import of com, and a succession of indifferent 
harvests had added to their difficulties. Their voice was 
accordingly still heard in occasional tempestuous public 
meetings, demanding a retimn to the old system of Protec- 
tion. But this their Parliamentary leaders knew to be 
impossible ; and Mr. Disraeli had, early in the session, 
sought a remedy for their grievances in another direction, by 
moving for a Committee of the whole House to consider 
whether these might not be alleviated by some portion of 
the burden of local taxation being removed from the Inrul 
and thrown upon the general revenue. The facts of the 
wide-spread agricultural distress, on which he grounded his 
motion, were controverted by Sir Eobert Peel and others, at 
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least so far as the distress was to be attributed either to 
recent legislation, or to permanently operative causes. His 
motion, however, commanded no fewer than 252 votes in its 
support, including that of Mr. Gladstone, and was only 
defeated by the naiTow majority of 21. 

The closeness of this division was one of many indications 
tliat the Ministei’ial majority might at any time fail them. 
It was largely composed of independent Members, — of 
very advanced Liberals, who had views of their own, which 
were constantly bringing them into conflict with the 
Government, — of a contingent, not always tractable, of Irish 
Mombeis, — and of the adherents of Sir Eobert Peel, who 
might be counted upon for loyal support of a domestic 
policy, which hitherto had received their cordial approval, 
but who, it was well known, had long regarded the spirit in 
which our Foreign policy bad been conducted with appre- 
hension and distrust. This was not a docile phalarrrc of 
supporters, such as Ministers love to loan upon, and Avhich so 
often Irdls them into a false security. 

The discussions on the relations between the mother 
country and the Colonies, which arose on the introduction 
on the 8th of February by Lord John Eussell of a measure 
for giving to our Australian Colonies a more popular form of 
government than they had hitherto enjoyed, very early 
brought further evidence, that although the Ministerial bark 
‘ might not be lost ’ in the storms of the session, it would most 
ceitaiuly be sorely ‘tempest-tossed.’ The Government were 
compelled to accept large amendments on the measure in 
the House of Commons, and to see still further modifications 
forced upon them in the House of Lords. Their Budget, 
also, introduced by Sir Charles Wood on the 15th of March, 
was severely handled, and they were even driven to withdraw 
two successive proposals for dealing with one of its most 
material items. Proiects of retrenchment wem pressed 
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upon them from both sides of the House. Mr. Cobden on 
the 8th, and Mr. Henry Drummond on the 13th, brouglit 
forward separate resolutions in favour of the reduction of 
public expenditure. These -were negatived in both cases by 
large majorities. But when Lord Duncan, at a later period, 
mo\ed for the total and immediate repeal of the window 
duty, the Government could only command a majority of 
three in favoin of a tax, which public opinion had long con- 
demned, — its mischievous operation liaving been everywhere 
felt in milking our liouses not merely ugly and uncouth, but 
comfortless and unhealthy.* The supineness or insubordina- 
tion of their followers placed the Government in a more 
awkward position soon aftearwards (30th May), when Lord 
Ashley (now Lord Shaftesbury) moved a resolution for an 
Address to Her Majesty, with the object of preventing the 
collection and delivery of letters for the future on Sunday 
through all parts of the kingdom. The motion was carried 
by 93 votes against 68. Well knowing what a tempest of 
remonstrance such a measure was certain to provoke, the 
Government resolved to put it into effect. They could not 
have taken any more effectual means of disposing of the 
question once and for ever. For some weeks Lord Ashley 
enjoyed the distinction of being the best abused man in the 
kingdom. The inconvenience was felt to be intolerable, 
and the House of Commons, by another resolution, which 
was carried by 195 to 112, on the 9th of July, enabled the 
Government to restore the arrangements of the Post Office 
to their former footing. 

If, as these and other incidents of the session showed, the 
Government were not strong in themselves, they were strong 
in the disorganisation of parties, which made any other 
Government for the time impossible. The Opposition could 
not desire to force on a crisis, which they clearly were in no 
* It was repealed ia tlie following ^oar. 
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position to turn to their own advantage. But a question of 
Foreign policy, which attracted attention early in the 
session, assumed, as it advanced, a character which, for a 
time, seemed to threaten the existence of the Ministry. 

The country had gone heartily with them in the energetic 
measm-es which they had taken jointly with France to 
support Turkey against the dictatorial claims of Eussia and 
Austria. Here they were helping the weak against the 
strong, and upholding a great principle of public law, in the 
maintenance of which every civilised State was interested. 
Whether a grave mishike had been committed or not, in 
alloAving oiu- fleet to enter within the prohibited boundaries 
of the Dardanelles, was a question, the merits of which the 
public were little able to appreciate, and about which they 
cared not at all. Our naval force had at least been employed 
for a worthy purpose, and the purpose had been effected. 
But a vcjy different feeling was excited when the country 
learned that, on the 17th of January, 1850, the same fleet, 
stronger and more numerous than that which won the battle 
of the Nile, had appeared at the Piraeus with a peremptory 
demand for a settlement by the Greek Government within 
twenty-four hours of certain alleged claims by British subjects ; 
and, this demand not having been complied with, that the 
fleet had blockaded the port and laid an embargo on both tho 
Government and merchant vessels which they found there. 
A proceeding of this character, directed against a weak State 
like Greece, excited no small smTJrisej nor was this 
diminished when the nature of the claims came to be under- 
stood, to enforce which it had been adopted. These con- 
sisted chiefly of a demand by a Mr. Finlay for the value of a 
small piece of land, which had been taken from him for the 
purpose of including it in the garden of King Otho, and of 
another by Don Pacifico, a Portuguese Jew, for compensation 
in respect of losses through the pillage of his house by an 
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Athenian mob. Mr. Finlay, alone of several ovraers in the 
same position with himself, had refused the terms offered by 
the Government. He had paid lOZ. for the land in question, 
and he now demanded 1,500^. 

Don Pacifico estimated his losses at no less than 31 ,534^., 
of which about 2,18H. was for fumitivre, and nearly 27,000J. 
for certain alleged claims on Portugal, the original vouchers 
for which he represented to have been destroyed when his 
house was sacked. Neither Mr. P'inlay nor Don Pacifico 
had sought to establish their claims in the courts of the 
country. Upon the face of them they were exaggerated, 
and in Don Paeifioo’s case not merely exaggerated, but 
more than doubtful. Yet in the peremptory demand upon 
the Greek Government they had been assumed at the amounts 
stated, and reprisals had been made to cover these amounts. 

As Turkey, under the menaces of Austria and Eussia, had 
recently appealed to England and Franco, so did Greece now, 
powerless against the force thus brought to bear upon lier, 
appeal to France and Russia for support. Joined by treaty 
as these countries were with ourselves in guaranteeing the 
independence of Greece, their Governments were deeply hurt 
that we should have resorted to the last remedy for such 
grievances as wo miglit have had, without first seeking their 
good offices to secure redress. Their representatives at Athens 
hastened to tender their good offices to Mr. Wyse, our envoy 
there, in arranging a settlement of the dispute, but as IVIr. 
Wysc’s instructions left him no discretion on the subject, their 
offers were rejected. When the tidings of what had occurred 
reached St. Petersbm'g, Count Nesselrode conveyed the re- 
monstrances of Eussia in a despatch (19th February) to Lord 
Palmerston, couched in language which was afterwards justly 
characterized by Lord Stanley ‘ as deeply painful to a British 
subject to read as addressed to a British Minister, but doubly 
painful when he reflects that, bitter, imperious, offensive as 
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the language is, it was not more hitter, more imperious, 
more offensive than the provocation.’® France, whose 
goodwill it had hitherto been our study to conciliate, and 
who had so lately combined her remonstrances with oiu-s 
against the attempt to coerce Turkey, had even stronger 
cause of complaint, although in the unsettled slate of her 
affairs at home she could less afford to adopt the somewhat 
menacing tone of the Eussian Minister. Affecting to believe 
that our agents in Greece had misunderstood our instructions, 
the French Cabinet appealed to Lord Palmerston for an ex- 
planation, and were informed by him that there had been no 
mistake. The affair was one which concerned only Greece 
and ourselves. The Greek Cabinet had trifled with oiu* 
appeals, and we were strictly within our right in seizing 
property sufficient to cover our unsatisfiied claims. 

In sending his original instructions to Mr, Wyse and the 
Admiral of our fleet, Lord Palmerston had probably wilculated 
that active measm-es of reprisal and blockade would not have 
boon required, but that the Greek Government, under the 
pressure of a hostile demonstration, would have yielded to 
his demands.® At all events, he could scarcely have antici- 
pated the general feeling of surprise and indignation which 
the proceedings at Athens excited both abroad and at home. 
However lightly, therefore, he might affect to treat the 
matter in his first reply to the French Government, he must 
have felt somewhat relieved when their ambassador, M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, a few days afterwards (5th February), 
proposed the good offices of his Government in obtaining a 

’ Debate in House of Lords, IStb June, 1860. 

' In a letter to the Queen (30th NoTember, 1849), Lord Palmerston sa 3 's ho 
* does not apprehend that any active measures of this kind -vtill be required, 
but rather expects that when the Greek Government finds, that the demand is 
mode in earnest, and that means ore at hand to enforce it, satisfaction will at 
last be given.’ It was well for England, seeing to what narrow dimensions 
these extravagant claims were subsequently reduced, that the Greek Government 
flifl nr** 
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s.'iUdfactory adjustment of the claims in question. This offer 
was renewed in writing on the 7th of February, and officially 
accepted on the 12th hy Lord Palmerston, in a despatch in 
which he stated that orders should be ‘ immediately sent to 
the Admiral commanding Her Majesty’s squadron in the Greek 
waters to suspend at once all coercive measures, and to con- 
tinue so to suspend them during the negotiation which the 
French Government is about to set on foot.’ The French 
Government lost not an hour in making the arrangement 
known to M. Thouvenel, their envoy at Athens, who heard of 
it on the 19tli of February. But it was not till tho 2nd of 
lilaroh that the official announcement reached the British 
envoy. As in the meantime the measures of coercion had 
been applied with increased stringency, the French were not 
disposed to look with much favour upon the somewhat un- 
satisfactory explanations a.saigned by our Government for this 
delay. Hence a soreness and distnist on their part was 
created, which another incident in the course of the nego- 
tiation aggravated into serious proportions. 

Baron Gros, the Commissioner despatched by France, in 
piu'suance of the arrangement come to, reached Athens on the 
5th of March. He entered at once upon an investigation of 
the claims at issue, and upon all these, with the exception 
of Don Pacifico’s, he ultimately arrived at a practical .agree- 
ment with Mr. Wyac. Even that jjart of the Don’s claim 
which arose from the sacking of his house might have been 
adjusted ; but no evidence was forthcoming to show whsit 
value was to be attached to his claim on the Portuguese 
Government, or to the papers alleged to have been destroyed 
on that occasion, by which it could have been supported. 
Mr. Wyse, however, insisted on payment of a sum of 160,000 
drachmas on this last account, and official negotiations were 
broken off on the 21 at of April ; Baron Gros at the same 
time offering to act unofficially between Mr. Wyse and the 
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Greek Government in trying to Lving matters to a settle- 
ment. 

jMean-while, the French Government, rightly thinking 
til at the matter in difference might ho more promptly and 
satisfactorily concluded in England than at Athens, had 
continued, through M. Droujm de Lhuys, their negotiations 
with Lord Palmerston. These had resulted in a Convention 
on the 18th of April, which disposed of the whole questions 
in dispute. A sum of 8,500Z. was to he paid hy the Greek 
Government to the English Minister at Athens, to he dis- 
tributed hy him among the different claimants, and they 
were also to pay whatever might hereafter be found due in 
respect of Don Pacifico’s Pordugueso claims hy two arbitrators 
and an umpire, to he named hy M. Gros, Mr. "Wyse, and the 
Greek Prime Minister, M. Londos. ‘ The amount of these,’ 
Lord Palmerston wi'ote to the Queen (15th April), ‘ is not 
likely to he great, if indeed anything should prove to he 
due on that account.’ Before this Convention was actually 
signed, the French Government despatched a steamer to 
the Pira 3 us to announce to Baron Gros the basis of the 
proposed agreement. It reached the Piraeus on the 24th 
of April, and on the evening of that day Baron Gros 
communicated the tidings to Mr. Wyse. But again that 
gentleman had been left without any instructions from Eng- 
land. Not a word had reached him, was his reply, ‘ which 
would authorise him to depart from the course alrcadj' pre- 
scribed,’ which was to renew the measures of coercion. They 
were renewed accordingly, and on the 27th the Greek 
Govcinment detonnined to submit unconditionally to Mr. 
Wyse’s demands, viz. immediate payment of 180,000 
drachmas, or about 6,500Z., in settlement of the claims otlier 
than those of Don Pacifico on Portugal, and a deposit of 
150,000 drachmas to meet what might ultimately be found 
due on an investigation of these claims. 

X 


TOT IT. 
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It might have been thought that this miseraT)le affair, in 
which it was strongly felt that the dignity of England had 
somewhat suffered, would now be very promptly arranged. 
France had at least &ho^vn herself loyally disposed to heal 
the breach which had arisen. Her wounded pride had been 
somewhat soothed by the fact that Eussia had left the nego- 
tiations entirely in her hands, and it was of importance to 
her that they should not prove fruitless. Her Government, 
therefore, naturally expected that what had occurred at 
Athens would make no difference in carrying out the Con- 
vention agreed upon in London. It was indeed more 
onerous, as to the amount of the indemnity, than the terms 
exacted by Mr. Wyse, but in other respects it was more 
favom'able to Greece. In any case, that it had not readied 
Athena in time was due, as we maintained, to accident ; and 
the simple course to remove all distrust upon this head was 
to assure the French Government, that the arrangement 
made with them should be frankly carried out. This course 
Lord Palmerston unfortunately did not adopt ; but, resting 
upon the nicely technical argument that, Baron Gros having 
declared his official action as mediator at an end on the 21st 
of April, we were free to resume our reprisals, he took his 
stand upon the arrangement which had been concluded at 
Athens. 

After all that had passed, it was not to be thought 
that the French Government could accept such a reply with 
patience. M. Drouyn de Lhuys, having failed to persuade 
our Foreign Secretary to abandon a decision which ho repre- 
sented would be construed by France as an affront, wrote to 
head-quarters for instructions. These came in the shape of a 
recall, which M. Drouyn de Lhuys communicated to Lord 
Palmerston on the 14th of May. The same day Lord John 
EusseU announced the fact by letter to the Prince, ‘ with 
great concern,’ to which the following reply was returned : 
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‘ ]\ry dear Lord John, — ^Both the Queen and myself arc 
ejeoeedmgly sorry at the news your letter contained. We 
are not surprised, however, that Lord Palmerston’s mode of 
doing business should not he borne by the susceptible 
French Government with the same good humour and for- 
bearance as by his colleagues. Ever yours truly, 

‘ Aibbrt. 

‘ Buckingham Ptilaec, 15th May, 1850.’ 

Next morning Lord John Eussell announced to the Prince, 
for the information of the Queen, that the Cabinet were to 
meet that day, in the hope of finding some way of soothing 
the irritated feeling of the French Government. In his 
reply the Prince says : — ‘ As to Greece, I think the treaty, 
once having been signed, ought to be adhered to in good 
faith, notwithstanding the fact, that accident has given Mr. 
Wyse better terms. This would at once put an end to the 
doubt, whether it was through accident or design that Mr. 
Wyse received the official news of the protocol so late.’ 

It happened that the Queen’s birthday this year was cele- 
brated on the 15th of May, and it was remarked that neither 
the French, the Eussian, nor the Bavarian ambassadors were 
present at the usual official dinner given on these anniver- 
saries by the Foreign Secretary. The departure of the 
French Ambassador from London at such a time inevitably 
gave rise to surmises that something serious had occurred, 
and the next evening Lord Brougham asked for explana- 
tions on the subject in the House of Lords. Lord Lans- 
downe, in reply, represented the departure of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys on the anniversary of Her Majesty’s birth as purely 
accidental, and in no way connected with any disposition or 
design to manifest any slight or disrespect either to Her 
Majesty or to this country. In the House of Commons, on 
the same evening. Lord Palmerston, in reply to a similar 
inquiry by Mr. Milner Gibson, went further, and stated that 
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it -was well known the French Ainhassador had gone to 
I^aris to be the medium of communication between the 
tTuvernlnents as to that portion of the claimii which related 
to Don Pacifico’s demands on Portugal, adding that he 
trusted nothing could arise out of these circumstances likely 
to disturb the friendly relations between the two countries. 

It wa.-;, therefore, with something more than surprise that 
the public read in next day’s Timea the proceedings in the 
French Chamber, in which General de la Hitte announced, 
amid loud acclamations, the recall of their Ambassador, ‘ his 
fm-ther residence in London being no longer compatible 
with the dignity of the Eepnblic.’ The pain of the Queen 
and Prince, that any members of the Government should 
liave laid themsehes open to the charge of equivocation, 
which was made on all sides at home, and was sure to be 
re-echoed abroad, could not be otherwise than great, The 
gravity of the situation also was further augmented by the 
intimation made to them by Baron Brunnow, the Eussian 
Ambassador, on the 18th, of his conviction that, so soon as 
the Emperor of Hussia heard what had lately occurred, he 
would take some decided step which would lead to the 
Baron’s recall. Explanations subsequently took place which 
averted this result ; and, after the first explosion of indigna- 
tion in the French Chambers, calmer conclusions were 
certain to be arrived at in Paris. ‘ The ground of our differ- 
ence with France,’ the Prince wrote (20th May) to Baron 
Stockmar, ‘ is so simple that it cannot possibly lead to war, 
though likely enough to produce a state of feeling which, 
should any critical question arise, may help to bring about 
such a result.’ 

But our Government was, hy this time, seriously alarmed. 
The French Cabinet held its ground ; and at last a solution 
of the difficulty was come to, which the Prince had recom- 
mended at the first, by an agreement to substitute the 
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stipulations of the London Convention of ihe 18th of April 
for those clauses of the arrangement concluded at Atliens 
upon tlie 27th, whicli had not heon already executed. 
Years elapsed before the sum to be paid to Don Pacilico was 
settled by the arbitrators. It was found to be about a 
thirtieth part of the amount originally demanded ! 

Thus for claims wliieh in tlie end were sliown to be amply 
met by less than 10,000^., oiu‘ Mediterranean fleet had been 
put in motion ; we had endangered such influence in Greece as 
yet remained to us there, and thrown her more than ever 
into the arms of Eussia — a matter of no slight moment in the 
c\ent of any adverse rnovement from that quarter upon 
Tiu'key ; we had put to the strain our friendly relations witli 
France, and, what struck home to English feeling more 
deeply than all, we had called down upon ourselves the im- 
putation of having used our strength to enforce terms from 
a weak power, which we shoidd not have ventm-ed to demand 
from a strong one, nor tolerated, if asked from omselves. 

Lord Stanley liad given notice on the 13th of May, that 
ho woidd call the attention of the House after the Whii sun- 
tide recess to our proceedings at Athens. But in deference to 
the request of Lord Lansdowne to postpone his motion, so as 
not to endanger the negotiations then pending with France, 
he had twice agreed to delays, and it was not till the 18th of 
June, therefore, that the discussion was taken. It was pro- 
tracted till three in the morning, and was remarkable, even 
among the great debates of the Upper House, for the display 
of power which it called forth on both sides. No fewer than 
301 Peers voted ; and by a majority of 37 the House affirmed 
Lord Stanley’s resolution, that while it ‘ fnUy recognised the 
right and duty of the Government to secure to Her Majesty's 
subjects residing in foreign States the full protection of the 
laws of those States, it regretted to find, by the correspon- 
dence recently laid upon the table by Her Majesty’s com- 
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inand, that Tarious claims against the Greek Government, 
doubtful in point of justice, or exaggerated in amount, have 
l>een enforced by coercive measures directed against the 
commerce and people of Greece, and calculated to endanger 
the continuance of our friendly relations -with other Powers.’ 

Wlien, a monl h previously, we had been brought into a 
critical position with both France and Eussia, ihc mischief to 
the country, and the embarrassment to the Ministry, resulting 
from the aggressive temper in which our communications with 
Foreign Governments generally had been conducted by Lord 
Palmerston, no less than from his management of the Greek 
question, bad forced upon Lord John Bussell the determi- 
nation ‘ no longer to remain in office with Lord Palmerston 
as Foreign Secretary.’^ But the motion of Lord Stanley 
was then hanging over the heads of the Government. It 
was obviously directed mainly against Lord Palmerston, and 
Lord John Bussell was too loyal to allow a colleague to be 
made the scapegoat for the sins of the Government, even 
if so constitutional a Minister could have consented to 
recognise any distinction in such a case between the indi- 
vidual Minister and the Government as a body. Moreover, 
the general foreign policy of the Govei-nment had been 
impugned, incidentally to the disenssion in the House of 
Lords, and it was therefore impossible to avoid taking a 
decision by the House of Commons on the subject. 

The opportunity for doing so was afforded upon a motion 
brought forward there by Mr. Eoebuck on the 25th of June, 
affirming that the principles on which the foreign policy of the 
Government had been regulated were calculated to maintain 
the honour and dignity of the country, and, in times of im- 


^ This detoraiination Lord John Hussell communicated to tho Queeu in a 
letter on the 18th of Hay, 1850i in which he states: * I feel strongly, that 
the Queen ought not to be exposed to the enmity of Austria, iFrance, and 
Hussia, on "cconnh of her "MiTiiister/ 
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exampled difficulty, to preserve peace between England and 
tbe various nations of the world. It was good policy to couch 
this motion in tenns to draw away the discussion from the 
course pursued in reference to the Crreek claims, where the task 
of defence woidd have been by no means easy, to the larger 
cpiestion of the general action of the Government, which, 
however open to attack in details, and however it had re- 
sulted in estranging from us the goodwill of other countries, 
had, at all events, not involved us in armed conflict with any 
European State. That result was tangible, and could be 
understood by all. On the other hand, the full details of 
what had caused ua to be looked upon abroad with extreme 
dislike and distrust could not be made public, and those 
which were known were of a nature to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated only by men trained to statesmanship, and accustomed 
to take into account the views and feelings of nations and 
governments different from our own. The Government bad, 
moreover, a strong point to make in the argument, that it had 
been their principle to leave democracy and despotism to fight 
out their own battles; and there was a large section of the 
House of Commons who thought none the worse of them, if 
then.’ Foreign Secretary, while accepting this general prin- 
ciple, had gone a long way in taking up the side of demo- 
cracy in the fight. 

A large and more influential section of the House, 
however, took a very different view. Theii’ charge against 
the Government was, that by constant interference in the 
affairs of other countries, it had violated its ovrai professed 
principle of non-intervention ; and that the time had come 
to protest before the world, tiiat this country was true to that 
principle, and repudiated the systematic deviation from it, 
which had been illustrated by our action thoughont the 
Italian peninsula, in Spain, in Portugal, and in Austria. 
Looking to the way the question was brought forward, and 
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the men by •whom the attack upon the Grovernment policy 
■was conducted, it is impossible to read without surprise that 
Lord Palmerston regarded it ‘ as a shot fired by a foreign 
conspiracy, aided and abetted by a domestic intrigue.’ ® Lord 
Stanley, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Canning, and Lord Brougham, 
among others, in the Upper House — Sir James Graham, Sir- 
William Molesworth, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord John Manners, Mr. Cohden, Sir Eobert Peel, and Mr. 
Disraeli, in the Lower — with other men of the most diverse 
political views and connections, all combined in this attack. 
Credulous, indeed, must the man have been, or blinded by 
personal pique, who could accept the assumption that states- 
men of such a stamp could be the instruments either of 
foreign conspiracy or of domestic intrigue. It may he 
classed with the still more extraordinary liallucination on the 
part of Lord Palmerston, with which we shall hereafter h-ave 
to deal, that his removal from ofBcc at the time of the French 
cowp-d'&tat in 1831 was due to a cabal of tho despotic 
Courts of the Continent in concert with our own ! ® 


* Sec his letter to liis brother, of 8th July, 1850, printed at p. 226, vol. i. of 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley’s Life of Lord Pufmeieton. An ill-informed political iwrtisnn 
in the passion of party debate coidd scarcely have been excused for indulging 
in this kind of extravagant statement ; but tho assertion ivas constantly made 
at tho time in some of tlio journals, and mure than hinted oven in Parliament, — 
upon irhoso suggestion it is no longer difficult to surmise. ‘ We hear gentle- 
men,’ said Mr. Oladstono, in tho debate on Air. Roebuck’s motion, ‘ Tvlien they 
Had Uio other portion of t’hristondoia differing from us in opinion, coolly 
design.Uing them all a knot of foreign conspirators.’ Sir Robert Pool, on 
the same oeeasion, disposed of the suggestion by Mr. Coekburn (now Lord 
t’hiof Justieo), that the combination of men of opposite political views against 
the Government was due to a ' dishonour ible conspiracy,' with a view to 
supplanting them in office, by asking, ‘Is it not possible for tlie hon. 
gentleman to speculate upon the possibility that men in this House may 
intend to giro their votes without reference to political comhinntions ? Hois 
he exdude the possibility of that course of action, -wliidi arises from a 
conscientious conviction as to tlie truth?’ 

‘ This extraordinary statement appears in Mr. Evelyn Ashley’s Lfe of 
Lori Palmerston, vol. i. pp. 316-17, in a letter from lord Palmerston to his 
brother, of 22nd January, 1852. 
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Nothing can lio more certain than that tho adverse vote 
of the Houf>e of Lords had been asked for and given in order 
to etface the stain from the honour of the country, which the 
majority conceived to have heen brought upon it tjy Lord 
Palmerston’s proceedings in Greece. The step was probably 
inevitable, but no one could have regretted more than the 
Queen and the Prince the embarrassing position irr which 
the Government were irlaced by it, and the necessity to 
which it led for a fruther agitation of the whole subject of 
our foreign policy in the Commons. Whatever way the 
debate might terminate, trouble was only too likely to ensiu'. 
A defeat of the Government could scarcely fail to reveal the 
tact that no efficient Gover-nment corrld be formed from the 
incongruous ranks of their opponents; while their success 
might still further aggravate the distrust with which our 
foreign policy was regarded everywhere abroad. Happily 
ilie debate was conducted on both sides with a tone and 
temper, which laid to rest any apprehensions that might 
previously have been entertained on the Iasi of these grounds. 

It was indeed a memorable debate, which will always 
rank high in Parliamentary annals for the fine display of 
eloquence and intellectual power by which it was distin- 
guished. Without a note, without pause, or hesitation, or 
sign of fatigue. Lord Palmerston vindicated through nearly 
five hours the principles and proceedings of his long career 
as Foreign Secretary, holding even his adversaries in a spell 
of admiration, not unmixed with wonder, at a mental and 
physical effort so remarkable in a man of sixty-six. ‘No 
man,’ Mr. Gladstone owned in the course next day of a 
speech of unusual power, in which he dissected with merci- 
less logic a large portion of Lord Palmerston’s defence, ‘had 
listened with greater admiration than himself, while from 
the dusk of one day to the dawn of the next, he defended 
his policy, before a crowded House of Commons, in that 
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gigantic intellectual and physical effort.’ And Sir Eohert 
Peel, — who, as if unconsciously giving to the House, in this 
his last speech, a legacy of the ripest fruits of his political 
experience, hy which they should long remember him, never 
spoke in a nobler spirit, or in language more impressive in 
its dignified simplicity, — went out of his way to describe 
Lord Palmerston’s defence as ‘that most able and most 
temperate speech, which made us proud of the man who 
delivered it, and in which he vindicated with becoming 
spirit, and with an ability worthy of his name and place, 
that course of conduct which he had pursued.’ But not less 
vividly remembered were the words, in which he had just 
before condemned the mischievous principle on which the 
diplomatic action of this country had been conducted by the 
subject of this panegyric : 

‘ When I sec,’ he said, ‘ your present position with Austria, 
with Prance, and with Eussia, and when I see also the 
many questions that remain unsettled with the States in the 
North of Europe, and when, on tlie other hand, I know the 
positive advantage it is to tide country that yon should be on 
the most friendly footing with all those Powers, how can I 
vote that the course you have been taking is the best calculated 
to preserve ijeace f Peace, no doubt, there is. There is no 
distm'bance. Therefore, if the words in the Eesolution have any 
meaning at all, they must mean that your policy is calculated to 
maintain those amicable relations which ought to exist between 
the Great Powers of Europe for their separate and individual 
advantage. If you appeal to diplomacy, let mo in the first place 
ask. What is this diplomacy ? It is a costly engine for main- 
taining peace. It is a remarkable instrument used by civilised 
nations for the purpose of preventing war. Unless it be used to 
appease the angry passions of individual men, to chock the 
feelings that rise out of national resentment — it is an instru- 
ment not only costly, but miachiovous. If, then, your application 
of diplomacy be to fester every wound, to provoke instead 
of soothing resentments, to place a Minister in every Court of 
Europe for the purpose, not of preventing quarrels, nor of 
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adjusting quarrels, but for the purpose of continuing an angry 
coiTOspondeuce, of promoting what is supposed to be an Englisli 
interest, and of keeping up condicis ivitli the representatives of 
other Powers, then I say that not only is the expenditure upon 
this costly instrument thrown away, but this great engine, used 
by civilised society for the purpose of maintaining peace, is per- 
verted into a cause of hostility and war.’ 

The application of these weighty words was obvious, and 
Sir Eobert Peel bad so well illustrated in his own career the 
value of diplomacy as an engine for maintaining peaceful 
and cordial relations with other countries, that they carried 
with them a peculiar force. When he had been driven from 
office in 1840, an harmonioirs understanding existed between 
England and all the Courts of Europe. Notoriously all this 
was changed, and why ? Because we had not followed the 
rule hy which his policy had been guided, of doing by others 
precisely as he would have wished them to do by us, and hy 
never interfering, to use his own language, ‘mth the 
domestic affairs of other countries, without some clear and 
undeniable necessity arising from circumstances affecting the 
interests of this country.’ 

Much eloquence had been expended during the debate in 
advocating the principle that England was hound to support a 
crusade in favour of self-government in other countries, with- 
out regard to their peculiar institutions, or their fitness to 
apply the principles of self-control and mutual toleration on 
which the success of self-government depends. The concluding 
pai’t of Sir Eobei't Peel’s speech was devoted to exposing the 
fallacy and danger of such a principle. Every word of that 
admirable peroration told ; for the action taken by our 
Government in Italy, Austria, and Hungary, was present to 
the miTiflB of his audience, as the emphatic commentary upon 
the speaker’s words, — the last which were to fall from him 
in that House, which he had so long swayed, leas by his 
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eloquence than hy his nnselfiph devotion to the welfare of 
the country and her people: — 

‘ It is my firm belief that you ■will not advance the cause of 
constitutional government by attempting to dictate to other 
nations. If you do, your intentions will be mistaken, yon will 
rouse feelings upon ■which you do not calculate, you will invito 
opposition to government; and beware that the time docs not 
arrive when, fiightened by your own interference, you withdi-aw 
your countenance from those ■whom you have excited, and leave 
upon their mind the bitter recollection that yon have betrayed 
them. If you succeed, I doubt whether the institutions that take 
root under your patronage ■will be lasting. Constitutional liberty 
will be ■worked out by those who aspiro to freedom only hy their 
own cltorts. You will only overload it by your help, by your 
principle of interference against which I remonstrate, against 
which X entex- my proto' ' , to which J to-night will he no parly. 
You aro departing from the established policy of Rngland, yoa 
are involving yourselves in difficulties, the extent of which you 
can hardly conceive, you ai'e bestowing no aid on the cause of 
constitutional freedom, but arc encouraging its advocates to look 
to you for aid instead of those efibrts which can alone establish 
it, and upon the successful exertion of which alone it can be 
useful. ... I am determined to take u|)on this occasion the 
course which 1 have taken upon every other ; I will not evade 
the difficulty by silence or absence j I will state tho grounds upon 
■which I protest against the Resolution, tho carrying of which I 
believe ■u’ill give a false impi’ession with respect to tho dignity 
and honour of this country, and will establish a principle which 
you cannot carry into execution without imminent danger to the 
best interests of the kingdom.’ 

Lord John Russell and Mr. Disraeli followed Sir Robert 
Peel in the debate, and after a few woi-ds from Mr. Roebuck, 
the division was ■taken at four in the morning, and a majority 
of 46 declared in favotu- of the motion, 310 having voted in 
its favour, and 264 against it. 

While this debate, which extended over five nights, was 
in progress, public indignation was once more excited hy a 
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cowardly outrage upon the Queeu, committed, not, as on 
former occasions, by a person of mean condition, but by a 
man of good family, called Eobert Pate, who bad held a com- 
mission in the army for five years. While Her Majesty was 
leaving Cambridge House, where she bad called to make 
inquiries for the Duke of Cambridge who was seriously ill, 
this person started forward and struck a blow with a cane at 
Her Majesty's face. Its force was fortunately broken by the 
bonnet, but it inflicted a severe bruise on the forehead.’' It 
is to this attack that the Prince alludes in the following letter 
to Baron Stockmar the next day : 

‘Dear Stockmar, — I have only a minute to spare, and 
avail myself of it to tell you that Victoria, thank God, is 
well, although her forehead is much bruised, and her nerves 
are still somewhat shaken by the shameful occurrence of 
yesterday. The perpetrator is a dandy, whom you must 
often have seen in the Pai’k, where he had made himself 
conspicuous. He maintains the closest silence as to his 
motives, but is manifestly deranged. All this does not help 
to make one cheerful. 

‘ In the House the debate on Greece has already lasted 
four nights. Palmerston spoke for five horns without a 
moment's pause. His speech is a masterpiece. The state 
-%f affairs, however, will not be improved by it ; and we may 
have a resignation of the Ministry to-morrow. Peel, Graham, 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Molesworth, Cobden, all go against the 
Ministry, and speak in strong terms. The Ministry has 
identified itself entirely with Palmerston. 

‘ The Exhibition is now attacked furiously by Tha Times, 
and the House of Commons is going to drive us out of the 

' Pato was butscquently tried, on tbo Iltli of July, aud sentenced to seven 
years' transportation, the jury having declined to recognise the plea of insanity, 
which, as usual, was set up by Fate's counsel. Ho motive for the attack was 
ever assif'ned, 
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Park. There is immense excitement on the subject. If we 
are driven out of the Park the work is done for 1 1 Never 
was anything so foolish. 

‘Buckingham Palace, 28th June, 1850.* 

From this letter it is apparent that down to the last the 
fate of the Ministry hung in the balance. The division of 
next morning, however, removed all uncertainty upon this 
subject. The House of Commons had, by its vote, accepted 
the defence, ‘ more able and admirable than convincing,’ as 
it has been called by a not unfriendly critic, ‘ of the states- 
man whose political existence depended on the result. His 
position,’ the same writer adds, ‘ was an appeal to parlia- 
mentary magnanimity, and he and his partisans made a 
triumph of the occasion. But opinions remained much what 
they were before.’ * This no doubt was so ; but having perilled 
the existence of the Ministry upon the defence of his policy, 
Lord John Russell had now no alternative but to put aside 
the intention which he had for some time entertained, of 
arranging for the acceptance by Lord Palmerston of some 
other office, wffiere his great energy and vigorous practical 
sense, undisturbed by the strong personal feelings which 
influenced his demeanour towards foreign States, might be 
used with unalloyed advantage. 

* Mibs Harriet Martinean, in her sketch of Lord P.ilineibton, Siographical 
Sketches, Ia>iidou, 1809, p 117. 
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It was well for the Prince that the recent Whitsuntide recess 
had enabled him to recruit his strength and spirits in the 
open-air life at Osborne, where he found ever welcome recre- 
ation in superintending the works in progress, in laying out 
the groimds, in planning farm cottages, and making experi- 
ments with his sewage apparatus. On the 23rd of May he 
writes from there to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg: — 

‘In our island home we are wholly given up to the 
enjoyment of the warm summer weather. The children 
catch butterflies, Victoria sits under the trees, and I drink 
the Kissingen water Eagotzky. To-day Mama-Aunt (the 
Duchess of Kent) and Charles (Prince Leiningen) are to 
come to stay a fortnight with us ; then we go to town to 
compress the (so-called) pleasures of the season into four 
weeks. Grod be merciful to us miserable sinners I ’ 

But the return to town brought, in addition to the usual 
fatigues of the London season, imusual anxiety in the critical 
condition of the Ministry ; and this was now to be followed 
by other incidents, which imposed a strain of the severest 
kind upon the spirits and energy of the Prince. 

To add to the manifold difficulties which already attended 
the preparations for the Great Exhibition, an opposition of 
the most determined character had grown up both in the 
press and in Parliament to its being placed in Hyde Park. 
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For a time this opposition threatened to he triumphant, and 
the Commissioners saw no alternative, in that event, hut to 
ahandoii the scheme altogether. While things were in this 
state, the assault upon the Queen came still further to increase 
the Prince’s anxiety, and a few days afterwards the death 
of Sir Itohert Ped, in which he had to mouin not merely a 
disaster to the nation, hut a loss to himself of a most valued 
friend. 

Enough has already been said in these volumes to show 
how deep and cordial was the mutual regard which subsisted 
between two men, who were naturally attracted to each other 
by a community of tastes and principles in art, in literature, 
in morals, and in politics. 'VSTicn .Sir Pobert Peel's Ministry 
came to an end, the Prince had asked that the cessation of 
the Minister’s ofHoial relations with the Court might make no 
alteration in other respects in the intercourse between them. 
‘ I shall be very happy,’ was the reply from Drayton Manor, 
‘ to avail myself of your Eoyal Highness’s kind permission 
occasionally to write to your Royal Highness. However much 
I am enjoying the contrast between repose and official life, 
I may say, I hope withoirt presumption, — I am sure with 
perfect sincerity,— that the total intorruption of every sort of 
communication with your Royal Highness would be a very 
severe penalty. It was only yesterday that I was separating 
from the rest of my correspondence all the letters which I 
have received from the Queen and your Eoyal Highness 
during the long period of five years, in order that I might 
ensure their exemption from the fate to which in these days 
all letters (however confidential) seem to he destined, and I 
could not review them without a mixed feeling of gratitude 
for the considerate indulgence and kindness of which they 
contained such decisive proofs, and of regret that such a 
source of constantly recurring interest and pleasure was dried 
up. I can act in conformity with yoiir Eoyal Highness’s 
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gi-acioiis wislic^, aud occasionally write to you without saying 
a word of which the moat jealous or sensitive successor in 
the confidence of the Queen could complain.’ ^ 

Suhserjuent intercourse had dmwn closer and closer tlie 
bond of friendship, which had been established almost from 
the beginning of their correspondence. In Sir Robert Peel 
the Prince found an adviser to whom he could always turn in 
perfect reliance on a loyal sincerity, which delighted to place 
at his command all the resources of his wide experience and 
his matured thought. Having since 1 846 renounced his place 
as a leader in the war of partj', .Sir Robert Peel was in a 
position more fully to appreciate the dispassionate yet earnest 
vigilance with which the Prince, as he knew from his official 
experience, regarded on principle all political and social 
questions ; while on the other hand the Prince had constant 
reason to admire the single-minded patriotism of the states- 
man, whose services to the countiy were never more con- 
spicuous than since his retirement from office, in giving 
dignity and breadth of view to the deliberations of Parliament. 
His support to the Prince upon the Commission fur the Great 
Exhibition had been unflagging ; and in the approaching dis- 
cussion in Parliament as to its site would have been invalu- 
able. To lose such a friend at such a time was, therefore, no 
ordinary calamity. How the Prince felt it, his letters show. 
Thus, on the day after Sir Robei’t Peel’s death, he writes to 
Baron Stockmar : 

‘ Dear Stockmar, — You will mown with us deeply, for you 
know the extent of our loss, and valued oui- friend as we did. 

' In the same latter, tliis pnesiige occurs; ‘The best speculation which this 
country could engage in would he a Hoyal Gallery worthy of a national 
collection of pictures. If tliere were some yacant npiutments, they would be 
tilled by presents and bequests of pictures worth ten times the cost of erecting 
them.’ Twenty-sis years hare elapsed since, and we are no nearer the fulfil- 
ment of this suggestion ; for the incresseil space of oia National Gallery is 
already more than forestalled, 

TOT IT. TI 
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Peel closed his eyes last night about eleven 1 1 You will 
have heaid that he fell with, or rather from his horse, oppo- 
site our garden wall last Saturday, and broke his collar-bone 
and shoulder-blade. lie siitfered greatly, and was Avorn out 
with pain, fever, and a gouty constitution. Only a few hours 
before his accident he was seated with us in the Commission, 
advising as to the difEcult position into which we liave been 
thrown in regard to the Exhibition by the refusal to allow 
us the use of the Park. 

‘ The debate on Palmerston had lasted the previous night 
till five in the morning, and Peel had made an admirable 
speech. Now he is cold. . . . We are in deep grief ; add 
to Avhich, I cannot conceal fiom you that Ave are on the 
point of having to abandon the Exhibition altogether. We 
have announced our intention to do so, if on the day the 
vast building ought to be begun the site is taken from ias. 
Peel was to have taken charge of the business in the Lower 
House. It is to como to the vote to-morrow, and the public 
is inflamed by the newspapers to madness. 

‘ Our friend, in moments like this, is sorely missed. If you 
can come, pray do so, for we have need of you. 

‘ SDckiDgham lUace, 3id July, I80O ’ 

The next day the Prince writes to the Duchess of Kent, 
who was then abroad ; 

‘Since you left us blow after blow has fallen upon us. 
.... And now death has snatched from us Peel, the best 
of men, our truest friend, the strongest bulwark of the throne, 
the greatest statesman of his time I You knoAv the whole 
extent of our loss ; and such a frightful death ! 

‘ The Duke of Cambridge, too, is not likely to recover, for 
he cannot get up his strength. Further to distress us, the 
whole public — ^led on by The Times— has all at once made a 
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set iigain&t me and the ExluTution on the ground of inter- 
ference with Hyde Park. We are to pack out of Loudou 
with our nui-anco to the Isle of Dogs, &c. &c. There is to 
he a divihion in the House about it to-day. Peel was to 
have taken the lead in our defence, but now there is no one 
with influence enough to procure a hcariug for justice and 
reason. If we are beaten, we shall have to give the whole 
thing up. 

‘Jjuckin^ham Paliico, 4th July, 1800.’ 

The Queen and Prince were now to share the commou 
experience, that 

Wlien sorrows come, they come not single spies, 

Bat in hattalions. 

Tidings reached them that the Queen of the Belgians was 
alarmingly ill, and, a few days later (8th July), the Duke of 
Cambridge died. In announcing his death to tlie Duchess 
Dowager of Saxe-Cohurg, the Prince again recurs to thu 
topic of the far heavier loss which was uppermost in his 
thoughts : — 

‘ Every day Lrings us fresh son'ow. Yesterday evening 
the good Duke of Cambridge died ; the family is plunged in 
grief. The Strelitzes came five hours too late, and found 
their father already cold. We went with them to-day to see 
the body. The poor old gentleman slept softly away at the 
last, after his strength had been quite exhausted by a three- 
weeks’ fever. 

‘ Sir Eohert Peel is to he buried to-day. The feeling in 
the country is absolutely not to be described. We have losst 
our truest friend and trustiest eoimsellor, the throne its most 
valiant defender, the country its most open-minded and 
greatest statesman. 

‘Buckingham Palace, 9th July, 1850.’ 

V 2 
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Writing the same day to King Leopold, Her Majesty 
; — ‘ Peel ia to be buried to-day. The sorrow and grief 
at his death are most touching, and the country mourns 
over him as over a father. Every one seems to have lost a 
personal frieud.’ It was indeed so. Prom the time his life 
was knoivn to bo in danger, the entrance of his house was 
besieged by crowds, to whom a bulletin of liis progress was 
from time to time read by a policeman. The faces of his 
friends, as they passed from the door, were eagerly scanned, 
and sorrow fell upon people’s hearts at the grave sadness 
which alone was to be read there. The deep and silent 
grief of all classes was moat atfecting. Biography, like 
history, repeats itself, and what Tacitus wrote of Agricola 
might have heen applied, word for word, to the modern 
siatoaman To his family the closing of his life was a 
deep afBiction ; it was a heavy giief to his friends, and cast 
a gloom even over strangers and those to whom his person 
was unknown. As he lay sick, the common people, too, and 
those who generally feel no concern in public events, 
thronged about his house, and his name was on all men's 
tongues, in the market-place and in the streets. Nor was 
there any one who, hearing of his death, either was glad, or 
went on his way and thought of it no more.’ ® 

In the case of Sir Eohert Peel, as in so many others, 
death swept away the mists of passion or prejudice, or mere 
indifference, which had veiled the true proportions of his 
character from many eyes. His patience, his courage, the 
wise and far-seeing counsels with which he had tempered 
the action and strengthened the Lands of the Government 
which had driven him from office, had subdued even his 

~ ‘Finia aitiBfJua nobis luolxtosiia, nmieis triaiis, extraneia etiam ignotisque non 
sins curd fuit, Vulgus quogtie, et hie alind agms p>pulua, et veniitovere ad 
domum, ct per fora et oirevloa loqmUi tunt ; neo qiiieguam, audiid morte 
Agrutoia, out leetatus eat, aul ataiim oiliiua,’ — Aericola, zliii. 
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acUersariris’. Tlie attachment, so hard to sacrifice, of tin- 
hulk of the party he had led had been leplaced by the daily 
growing eateem of the nation, and in the shock it felt at a 
loss for which it was so little prepared, the country became 
alive to the fact, that he had possessed tlieir confidence 
in a measure to which no other public man could pretend. 
Lord John Itu&scll in the Lower, and Lords Laiisdowue and 
Stanley in the Upper House, spoke in generous and glowing 
terms of the void which the disappearance of ‘ a great man 
and a great statesman,’ as he was styled by Lord Stnidey, 
had created in the council of the nation ; but of the many 
eloquent things that were said on all sides, no words are 
more likely to be long remembered than the few by which 
tlio Duke of Wellington, in a voice thickened with emotion, 
paid his tribute to the friend whose public and private 
worth he had reason to know so well. ‘ In all the course of 
my acquaintance with Sh- llobeit Peel I never knew a man 
in whose truth and justice I had a more lively confidence, or 
in whom I saw a more invariable desire to promote the 
public service. In the w'hole course of my communications 
with him I never knew an instance in Avhioh he did not 
show the strongest attachment to truth ; and I ue\or saw in 
the whole com'se of my life the slightest reason for sus- 
pecting that he stated anything which he did not believe to 
he the fact.’ It need not he said, how much this quality of 
entire truthfulness endeared Sir Eohert Peel to the Prince, 
himself the soul of truth, and imi>atient almost to a fault 
of the moral weakness which its absence implies^ 

As Sir Eohert Peel had enjoined by his will tliat his 
funeral should be of the simplest kind, and that he should 
he buried beside his father and mother in the family vault 
at Drayton Bassett, the nation could only substitute for the 
public fimeial in Westminster Abbey, A\luch it was eager to 
have assigned him, a monument there at the public expense. 
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This was voted hy Parliament, a few days after his death, on 
the motion of Lord John EusieU, from whom the public, at 
the same time, learned tliat the offer of a peerage had been 
declined Ijy Lady Peel. ‘ Her own wish,’ he said, ‘ was to 
bear no other name than that by which Sir Robert Peel was 
known.’ Any other course, she had at tlio same time inti- 
mated, would have been contrary to her husband’s wish 
recorded in his will, that iroue of his family should accept, if 
otfered, of any title, distinction, or reward, on account of 
any services he might be sripposed to have rendered to his 
country. 

It might seem hard for even malice to misinterpret 
the motives tor such an injunction. But so actively was it 
misconstrued by those, — a class that never dies — ^rvho by a 
perverse instinct busy tlicmaclves with putting a false 
gloss rrpon the simplest acta, that Mr. Gloiilhurn, one of 
Hir Robert Peel’s oxecutor.s, thought it necessary to write 
to the Prince upon the subject on the 7th of August. After 
referring to the opinion, which ho says has been actively 
circulated, that Sir Robert Peel’s recommendation to his 
family to decline a peerage, if offered, ‘ implied a disparage- 
ment of the Peerage, and was founded on feelings entertained 
by Mm of contempt for or hostility to the House of 
Peers,’ Mr. Croulburn continues : ‘ I am confident your Royal 
Highness knew Sir Robert Peel too well to entertain any 
aiioh misunderstanding of hia character.’ He then refers to 
tlie terms in which the injunction was conveyed, and of 
which ho enclosed a copy, as the best evidence, ‘ that so far 
from not deeming the ' Peerage an object of honourable 
ambition, Sir Robert Peel’s view, in the memorandum which 
he left, was to stimulate those who might succeed him to 
the attainment of the honour ; thinking it more desirable, 
hotli as regarded the public interests and their individual 
character, that such distinctions should be received a.'' the 
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reward of their own merit, rather than enjoyed as the result 
of the public services of another.’ 

To this letter the Prince replied : — 

‘ My dear Mr. Groulburn, — I return you the enclosed 
touching paper with my best thanks. I had already seen a 
copy of it, as well as I can remember; at least Her 
Majesty and myself were quite aware of poor Sir Eobert's 
feelings,* and could never believe, for a moment, that he 
meant anything else by his injunction, than to carry that 
disinterestedness, which so much distinguished him, even 
beyond the grave, and, at the same time, to stimulate 
his childi'cn, not to seek support iu his memory, but rather 
to rely upon their own exertions. This is as honnuiahle 
to a wise parent as declining all reward was to the states- 
man and patriot. 

‘ How lamentable a sign of our times it is, that even such 
motives should not be safe from malicious imputation, and 
should become a subject for idle gossip. Belieie me always, 
my dear Mr. Croulbiu'n, 

‘ Yours truly, 

‘ AliBBRT. 

‘ Osborne, 8th August, 18.50,’ 

The death of Peel was much felt by Baron Stockmar, who 
had ranked him among his friends since 1819. Of all public 
men be believed him to be the one whom England could, 
at this time, least afford to lose ; and knowing well what a 
friend and stay the Queen and Prince had lost in him, he 
was not slow in expressing his warm sympathy with what 
he knew them to be suffering.^ What that was the Queen’s 

* See ante, vol. i. p. 264. 

♦ The Queen (9th July) writes to King Leopold : ‘ Albert, who had hoen 
so fresh and well, when we came bock (from Osborne), looks so p,^lo and 
flagged again, lie has felt and feels Sir Bobert’s loss dreadfully. He feels be 
h .. l(."t " second fnf.Iin'*' 
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letters had told liim. It must have been hard for him, weak 
and ailinn; as he was, to resist such an appeal as this from 
Osborne (23rd July) : — 

‘ You do not answer my anxious letters. Pray, do listen 
to oiu- entreaties to come. It will do you good to be with 
my beloved Prince. He longs for you. Since the night of 
your poor friend's death he again wakes so eaidy, and this is 
a sad distress to me. Clark admits that it is the mind. 
.... Diet has been of no avail. He has likewise been so 
shamefully plagued about the Exhibition, that for the honour 
of the country (which would have boon grievously injured, 
if a little knot of selfish people had succeeded in driving him 
out of the only place where the architects said it could be) 
he felt their conduct much, and thought so much about it, 
that this has also helped to make him wake early,’ 

A letter was on its way from the Baron to assure the 
Prince that he was resolved to summon up whatever strength 
he could to enable him to come to England, in answer to his 
own and the Queen’s appeal ; and in the same letter he went, 
as u&ual, fully into all the bearings of Sir Eobert Peel’s 
death upon the state of parties and of public affairs. Of the 
Prince’s reply ( 22nd July) to this letter, the following passages 
are important : — 

‘ . . . I duly received your letter about Peel and . 

As to the former I said to Victoria, immediately after his 
death, what was a deduction from the same line of reasoning 
as your own. As Peel’s only ambition and chief wish was to 
leave a fair name in the history of the coimtry — “ the ambi- 
tion of an honourable fame,” as he himself once expressed 
it — ^the time and manner of his death have, in truth, accom- 
plished his desire. For at no time did he stand so unfettered, 
so eminently a patriot, and so high in public opinion as just 
now } and his last speech was the epitome of the plan he 
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aimed at maintaining of a mediator, -well dispos-ed to all 
parties, and thereby controlling them and diiecting the 
government of the country. 

‘ The suddennesB of his death lias magnified, both here 
and abroad, the gap which his death must occasion ; and 
pity for what he suffered has increased the affection and 
gi-atitnde that are felt towards him. Yet who knows wbetlier 
he would have been able to maintain in the long run the 
position which he aspired to occupy, without drawing upon 
himself the hatred of parties, or perhaps even giving tljem 
occasion for just reproach ? 

‘ The debate on Foreign Affairs had shown him all the 
difficulty of what he had undertaken. He could not call the 
policy good, and yet he did not wish to damage the Jlinistry, 
and this solely because he considered that a Protectionist 
Jlinistry succeeding them would he dangerous to the country, 
and had quite determined not to take office himself. But 
would the fact that his health no longer admitted of his 
doing so have been sufficient, time went on, to make his 
followers and friends hear with patient resignation their own 
permanent exclusion from office ? I doubt it,’ 

By this time the Prince’s mind was at ease in reference to 
the site of the Exhibition. It is impossible to say how much 
the vote of the House of Commons may have been influenced 
by its being known that the voice of its most distinguished 
member, now silent, would have been the first to he raised 
in support of the appropriation of the space iu Hyde Park 
to the purpose ; hut when the discussion came on (4th July) 
the Opposition were defeated by a very large majorit}'. In 
the other House the hostile motions were withdrawn, and a 
few days afterwards the Prince was able to note in his diary, 
* The feeling respecting Hyde Park is quite changed.’ 

Another difficulty had, however, arisen about the necessary 
funds. None of the tenders for the building were under 
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100,000Z., and the suhscriptions were veiy far short of this 
amount.® Grave deliberations as to ways and means with 
Sir Cliarles Wood, Lord Overstone, Lord Granville, and Mr. 
Labouchere, had not resulted in any satisfactory solution of 
the problem ; when the idea of creating a guarantee fund, 
to meet any contingent deficiency, was happily suggested. 
Mr. (now Sir Samuel^ Peto, with his partners, led the way on 
the 12th of July by pledging themselves to tho extent of 
i50,000Z., and this spirited example was quickly followed in 
so liberal a way, that a sum was in a few days subscribed for, 
which put an end to all fm-ther anxiety on this head. It 
was little dreamt of at the time, that the success of the Ex- 
hibition woidd make a dead letter of these guarantees ; for 
even the most sanguine of its promoters could not hove 
anticipated that the enterprise would not only pay for itself, 
but leave, as it did, a balance in tho hands of the Commis- 
sioners of nearly a quarter of a million. On the 1 6th of July 
Mr. Paxton’s exquisite and most ingenious design for the 
structiu’e itself was accepted by the Commissioners, and a 
contract for its completion by the end of tlie yejir wa.s con- 
cluded with Messrs. Fox and Henderson. The Prince’s mind 

® The srhemo of tho Groat Exhibition found small fayour with tho writers 
of Punch, and they joined loudiy in the outcry ag.iinst its being in ITydo 
Piirk. The backwardness of the subscriptions was of course a good point for 
thorn to handle, and one of Lceeli's cartoons represented the Prince (vol. xviii. 
p. 229 ) as ‘ The Industrious Boy,’ cap in hand, with ‘ Please to I'omember the 
Exposition ’ inscribed under it, and followed by some verses, of which the first 
will serve to show the general character : 

Pity the troubles at a poor yonne Prlnoe 
Whose oosUy solicma bos borne him to your door, 

WIjo’s in a fix— tho mnttor not to mince— 

Ob, holp him out, and cauuncrcc swell your store. 

The Prince, who had the rare quality of enjoying a joko none tho less for being 
tliH sulgact of it, has preserved this cartoon among his records of tho Exhibition. 

' If you want to know what public men are like,’ he would say, ‘ you must 
study the caricatures of their day.' Ho made a great collection of them ; 
tliinking them of the highest value, as indications of ‘ the ago and body of the 
time, its form and nrossura.’ 
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was thus set free to consider the sufficiently engross-ing 
question, how the huilding was to be arranged and filled. 

The session was drawing to a close, — little hut routine 
busincs-s remaining to be discussed, — and the demands of the 
London ‘season’ had been aatisfierl, so that the Queen and 
Prince were now enabled to seek a few days’ rest at Osborne. 
That it was sorely needed, even the Prince, who was little 
apt to complain, is compelled, in writing to Baron Stockmar, 
to admit : 

‘ Dear Stockmar, — Two days ago we entered upon a quieter 
and more endurable phase of existence — I mean we came 
here. In town it became at last quite impossible to go on 
longer, and I am sorry to say I was again suffering from 
sleeplessness and exhaustion. Nevertheless, in all the matters 
which I had in hand, I had triumphant success. 

‘ The Times has had to back out of the position it took up 
about the Park, aud we have managed to get together a 
guarantee fund of 200, 000?., which enables us to erect our 
building, for the subscriptions are very backward. . . . 

‘ I was delighted with your article about Peel, which is 
very striking.® I think of making my epigraph on him in 
a speech which I am to make in October at York, where the 
hlayors of the three Idngdoms intend to give the Lord hlayor 
of London a banquet, in return for that given by the City, 
and to which they have invited the Eoyal Commissioners 
and myself. 

• O&lioruo, 20th July, 1830.’ 

It was during this stay at Osborne that the Queen found 
herself under the necessity of placing upon record, in a 

' On homing of his friend’s death, Stockmar wrote on tho impnUo of tho 
moment a masterly .inalysis of his character, which was pnhlibhod in the 
Deiiisehii Zeitung of tho IQth July. It has been reprinted in his l}enKu.wd- 
igleitm, p. 013 ieg. 
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Memoranclum, which Ikis already become hiKtorical, her views 
as to the transaction of business between the Crown and the 
Secretary of State for P'oreign Affairs. 

There was no part of her duties as a Sovereign which 
the Queen, in common with the Prince, considered more to 
demand her constant supervision, than the communications 
with Foreign Powers through our representatives abroad. 
These are conducted by the Foreign Secretary; but it is 
not merely to him, but to the First Minister, that the So\ e- 
reign looks for advice on questions of foreign policy, for the 
treatment of which, as well as for the general policy of his 
Cabinet, he is primarily responsible. To him, therefore, as 
well as to the Sovereign, copies of despatches and of all other 
documents, which pass through the Forcigu OfiBcc, are com- 
municated. Only after both have been consulted, can any 
step be taken with propriety, which involves a question of 
principle ; and a line of action once agreed on cannot with 
propriety be varied, without a fresh reference to both. 

Involving as they do vital questions of peace and war, 
our foreign relations have always been regarded as de- 
manding in an especial degree the attention of the Sove- 
reign. No one, it may he assumed, can more earnestly 
desire to uphold the dignity, the power, and the prestige 
of this coimtry than tlie monarch wlio presides over its 
fortunes, and in whom its majesty is personified. To no 
one can the maintenance of peace, with all that peace 
implies, be more dear. No Minister, however patriotic, 
however conscientious, would be likely to watch what passes 
throughout the Continent of Europe with a more vigilant 
eye, or a more earnest regard for the permanent welfare 
of the coimtry, than the Sovereign, who, of all persons in it, 
is most closely identified with its interests and its honour. 
Likes or dislikes for this or that reigning family, the 
ambition of diplomatic triumphs, soreness for diplomatic 
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d(-‘fpats, Ihe propagation of pet political tlipoues, can have no 
place in the mind of the monarch of a constitutional kingdom 
like ours, who, while her first thought is to keep her empire 
safe, honoured, respected, is bound to maintain at all times 
a frank and dignified courtesy towards other Sovereigns 
and their Governments. For this reason it is, that it has 
always been a prominent function of the Crown to w’atch 
closely and continuously the state of our foreign relations, 
and to keep itself fully adrdsed of the policy of the Govern- 
ment as bearing upon them in every essential detail. 

At no period during Her Majesty’s reign more than during 
the period since Lord Palmerston’s return to office, in ISiC, 
had the utmost prudence and forbearance been nece'!^ary in 
the management of our diplomatic relations. At the same 
time, our true course was a simple one, and it was clearly 
marked out for us. In the troubles by which other mon- 
archies were shaken, we were in no way called upon to interfere. 
To stand aloof, ready to throw our influence into the scale, 
if called upon to advise, or to mediate, Imt to do nothing 
which shoidcl create irritation or distrust, or foster hopes 
which w'e must inevitably disappoint, — such was the osten- 
sible policy of the Government ; and it was in entire accor- 
dance with the convictions of the Sovereign, It would, how- 
ever, be idle to conceal that this policy was not always carried 
out by Lord Palmerston in a way of wbioh either the Sove- 
reign or his own colleagues could approve. His modes of 
proceeding were often too violent and abrupt, the language 
of his despatches was often less calculated to conciliate than 
to mortify and offend, and his general demeanour towards 
other Governments was very frequently such as to inq)ire 
them with undefined alarm. 

Able, sagacious, patriotic, and courageous. Lord Palmerston 
was at the same time wilful and passionate in bis action as 
Foreipn Minister. Many of his despatches, read as we 
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should read a private letter, or an article in a review, command 
admiration for their strong sense and their unusual vigour of 
expression ; but, if we picture to ourselves when and for what 
object they were written, it is not difScult to understand the 
amount of had feeling which they provoked among the 
foreign potentates and statesmen, under whose eye they came.^ 
The easiest of colleagues, so long as his own department was 
left untouched, he was impatient of interference, and too apt 
to forget, that the evil consequences of rash words, or a mis- 
taken line of action, had to be borne by others, whose views 
he would not defer to, and was careless to consult. Early in 
1 849, Her Majesty found it necessary to bring prominently 
under his notice the constitutional rule, that the ultimate 
control of his office rested with the Premier ; and that the 
despatches submitted for her approval must therefore pass 
through the hands of Lord John Eussell, who, if he should 
think they required material change, should accompany them 
with a statement of his reasons. ‘ It appears to me,’ Lord 
John wrote to the Queen, ‘that all our despatches should ho 
thoroughly considered, but that Her Majesty should give 
every facility to the transaction of business by attending to 
the Drafts as soon as possible after their arrival.’ 

In reply, he was informed, that Her Majesty would only 
require, ‘ that she should not he pressed for an answer within 

’ This piitsiige was written tefopa the publication, in Mr. Trovolynn’s Li/e 
of lord Macaulay, of a portion of a lallor from Lord ridmorston, in 1842, in 
wbiehbadoclineB to write for the Edinburgh Rcaim, on tho very grounds which 
would condemn many of his own despatches. ' In order to do justico to tlie 
Britash GoTernmeut,’ were Lord Pahnoiston's words (vol. ii. p. 1 16), ‘ it might 
now and then be uccesaiiy to say things about some foreign G-oToimmcuta, which 
would not come altogothoi well from anybody who hod been, and miglit he 
thought likely again at some future time to be, concerned in the managemonl of 
a&irs.’ It was remarked by Mr. Bonblangne of Lord Palmerston in tho Examiner, 
at the end of 18,)1, ‘The desk was his place of peril, his pen ran away witli him. 
His speech never made an enemy, hie wriiing has left many festering sores. 
The charm of manner and urbanity wliioli so served him in Parliament and in 
society, was Bomelimes wanting on paper, and good counsels were dashed with 
asperity.’ 
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«, feiv minutes, as is now done sometimes. Lord Palmerston 
could always manage, that there shall be twelve or twenty-four 
hours left for reference to you and for consideration, and there 
are few instances in which business would suffer from so short 
a delay.’ The arrangement was a«seuted to by Loixi Palmer- 
ston, who was told by Lord John Russell, in the letter in- 
forming him of it (21st June, 1849), that he ‘ concurred in Her 
j\Iajesly’s view, that directions to Foreign ilinisters ought to 
be very matiuely weighed ; for the Queen and the G-overn- 
ment speak to foreign nations in this and in no other manner.’ 

From time to time Her Majesty had to complain that this 
arrangement was not frankly cairied out. Important steps 
were taken, important instructions were sent abroad, without 
previous communication with the Sovereign, and only made 
known when some serious embarrassment resulting from 
them could no longer be concealed. Despatches were altered 
in a different sense, after they had been approved, or not 
altered at all, when alterations had been dii'ected. Even 
where his line of policy had been fully explained. Lord 
Piilmerston’s mode of carrying it out had more than once 
exposed us to imputations of a want of good faith, or of 
impartiality, which it was not always easy to remove. Her 
Majesty could not observe without pain, that especially since 
1847, the result of his management of Foreign Affairs had 
been, that ‘ at a moment, and in a conjunctiu-e in which 
England ought to stand highest in the esteem of the world, 
and to possess the confidence of all Powers, she was gene- 
rally detested, mistrusted, and treated with indignity by 
even the smallest Powers.’ ® 

But however much the Queen might regret this state of 
things, or condemn the policy which caused it, the matter 
was beyond her control. Her duty in this respect was M- 


‘ Extract tcom a letter ty the Prince to Lord John Bosselb 2nd April, 1860. 
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filled, when she Lad pointed out, as in most cases she had 
done, the probable mischiefs of a policy at once irritating 
and unfruitful. The question, however, of the fulfilment by 
Lord Palmerston of his ministerial duties towards the Sove- 
reign was a matter which stood upon a different footing, 
and on which concession was impossible. On the 2nd of 
April the Prince, on Her Majesty’s behalf, communicated her 
complaints on this head in a letter to Lord JohnEussell. 
‘As a Minister,’ he wrote, ‘the Sovereign has a right to 
demand from Lord Palmerston that she he made thoroughly 
acfiuainted with the whole object and tendency of the policy, 
to which her consent is required ; and, having given that 
consent, that the policy be not arbitrarily altered from the 
origin.al line, that imporfaut steps be not concealed from her, 
nor her name used without her sanction. In all these 
respects Lord Palmerston has failed towards her; and not 
from oversight, or negligence, but upon principle ; and with 
astonishing pertinacity, against every effort of the Queen. 
Besides which, Lord Palmerston does not scruple to let it 
appear in public, as if the Sovereign’s negligence in attend- 
ing to the papers sent to her caused delays and comjffi- 
catioiis.’ 

Before this time Her Majesty had gravely considered 
wliether it would not he necessary to lay down in exiHCss terms, 
for Lord Palmerston’s guidance, the constitutional rule by 
w'hich the relations between the Foreign Minister and the 
Sovereign had been uniformly regulated. A Memorandum, 
practically identical with that to he presently quoted, was 
accordingly drawn up in March, 1850, but laid aside in the 
hope that the remonstrances both of Her Majesty and her 
Prime Minister would have prevailed with the Foreign 
Secretary, and that the Queen would thus be spared the pain 
of having recourse to a step which implied so severe a rebuke. 
But fresh violations of the rule had arisen, and to hesitate 
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longer in bringing tbe matter in a formal shape before Lord 
PiilmeiaLou’o notice naa felt to be impossible. It was under 
these circumstances that the following Memorandum wa» 
addressed by Her Majesty to Lord John EusseU, with whom 
she had had a conference at Osborne a few days before, in 
which the subject was disoussetl. 

In a letter from Lord Palmerston to Lord Lansdowne, 
published in Mr. Ashley’s Life of Lord PaltnerstoiL (vol. i. 
p. 329), it is called ‘ The Queen’s aiiffry memorandum of 
August, I 80 O;’ and again, ‘a paper witten in anger by a 
lady as well as by a sovereign,’ and which some of his friends 
thought implied an affront which he ought no to have borne. 
This is surely no apt description of a document, drawn up 
after the moat serious deliberation, long kept back from a 
feeling of kindness, and only forced from the Sovereign by 
the continued imprudence and insubordination of the 
Minister. Attention having been once more called, and in 
such terms, to the subject, no course remains, but to publish 
tbe whole Memorandum, of which the introductory portion 
has hitherto been withheld, as well as the details of what 
preceded and followed upon it : — 


‘ Oaborno, 12 tb August, ISoO. 

‘ With reference to the conversation about Lord Palmer- 
ston, which the Queen had with Lord John EusseU the other 
day, and Lord Palmerston’s disavowal that he ever intended 
any disrespect to her by the various neglects of which she 
has had so long and so often to complain, she thinks it right, 
in order to prevent any mistake for the future, to explain 
what it is she expects from the Foreign Secretary. 

‘ She requires : — 

‘ 1. That he will distinctly state what he proposes in a 
given ease, in order that the Queen may know as distinctly 
to what she has given her Eoyal sanction. 

TOl. II. X 
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‘ 2. Having once given her sanction to a measure, that it 
he not arbitrarily altered or modified by the Minister. Sucli 
an act she must consider as failure in sincerity towards the 
Crown, and justly to be visited by the exercise of her Consti- 
tutional right of dismissing that Minister. She expects to 
be kept informed of what passes between him and the 
Foreign Ministers, before important decisions are taken, 
based upon that intercourse ; to receive the Foreign despatches 
in good time, and to have the drafts for her approval sent to 
her in sufficient time to make herself acquainted witli their 
contents before they must be sent off. The Queen thinks it 
best, that Lord John Eussell should show this letter to Lord 
Palmerston.’ 

On the 14th of August Lord John Eussell wrote to the 
Queen, that he had not failed to communicate this letter to 
Lord Palmerston, by whom he had been assured, ‘ that lie 
would punctually obey the directions contained in it.’ He 
at the same time forwarded the following note which he 
had soon afterwards received &om Lord Palmerston : — 

‘Foieign Offico, 13th August 18S0. 

‘ My dear Lord John Eussell, — I have taken a copy of this 
Memorandum of the Queen and will not fail to attend to 
the directions which it contains. With regard to the send- 
ing of despatches to the Queen, they have sometimes been 
delayed longer than should have been the case, in conse- 
quence of my having been prevented by great pressm-e of 
business, and by the many interruptions of interviews, &c. to 
which I am Uable, from reading and sending them back into 
the office so soon as I could have wished. But I will give 
orders, that the old practice shall be reverted to of mak iTig 
copies of all important despatches as soon as they reach the 
office, so that there may be no delay in sending the despatches 
to the Queen. This practice was gradually left off, as the 
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l)U‘'inehS of the otEce mcrea'ed, and if it s-liall rerinire an 
additional clerk or two, yon mu's! be liberal and allow me 
that assistance. 

‘ Yonrs sincerely, 

‘ Palmbbstost.’ 

The nest day Lord Palmerston wrote to the Prince rr- 
questinj^ an interview, which was at once granted. It took 
place the same day, and what passed was recorded by the 
Prince in the following Memorandrrm: — 

‘ OhLorne, ITth August. ISjO. 

‘ After the Council for the Speech from the Throne for tlie 
prorogation of Parliament on the 14 th, I saw Lord Palmei-- 
ston, as he Iracl desired it. He was very much agitated, 
shook, and had tears in his eyes, so as quite to move me, wlio 
never under any circumstances had known him otherwise 
than with a bland smile on his face. He sard, that after 
what had been commimieated to him by Lord John Eussell 
lie felt it necessary to have an explanation with me. That 
to differ from his policy, or to condemn it, was orrly to con- 
demn his judgment, and a matter of opinion, upon which 
differences were natrunl and to be expected ; but the accusa- 
tion that he had been wanting in respect to the Queen, 
whom he had every reason to respect as his Sovereign, and as 
a woman whose virtues he adnrired, and to whom he was 
bound by every tie of duty and gratitude, was an imputation 
on his honour as a gentleman, and, if he coirld have made 
himself guilty of it, he was almost no longer fit to be tole>. 
rated in society. 

‘I purposely did not interrupt him; but when he had 
concluded, I reminded him of the innumerable complaints 
and remonstrances which the Queen had had to make these 
last years. The Queen was quite ready to make every 
allowance for the pressure of business in the ofhee and his 
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want of time, and would be sure to receive his denial of any 
intentional want of regard, but that she had felt that things 
could no longer go on so. The Queen had oftcn,--I was 
sorry to say, latterly almost invariably, — differed from the 
line of policy pursued by Lord Palmerston. She had always 
openly stated her objections ; but, when overruled by the 
Cabinet, or convinced that it would from political reasons be 
more prudent to waive her objections, she knew her Consti- 
tutional position too well not to give her full support to what- 
ever was done on the part of the Government. She knew that 
they were going to battle together, and that she was going 
to receive the blows which were aimed at the Government; 
and she had these last years received several, such as no 
Sovereign of England had before been obliged to put up 
with, and which had been most painful to her. But what 
she had a right to require in return was, that before a line 
of policy was adopted or brought before her for her sanction, 
she should be in fidl possession of all the facts and all the 
motives operating; she felt, that in this respect, she was 
not dealt with as she ought to be. She never found a 
matter “intact,” nor a question, in which we were not 
already compromised, when it was submitted to her. She 
had no means of knowing what passed in the Cabinet, nor 
what passed between Lord Palmerston and the Foreign 
Ministers in their conferences, but what Lord Palmerston 
chose to tell her, or what she found in the newspapers. 

‘ Lord Palmerston intermpted me, saying that his con- 
ferences took some four hours a day, and it woidd require as 
much time again to make a report of them; but then he 
would have no time loft for any part of the business of his 
office at the House of Commons. The documents, in which 
the results of the conferences appeared, and which came to 
the Queen, were the drafts of despatches. 

‘I replied, that the Queen could not mean to ask for 
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details, -wLich ought to he managed by him; but, wlipti 
2)i‘iiiciplfs vjpre settM, she ought to be informed, and thi^ 
could be done in a few word«. 8he now lost much time in 
disputing with Lord John and Lord Palmerston about the 
wording of despatches, which was most unprofitable ; but in 
the absence of any explanation of the facts which determined, 
or the motives wliich guided the decisions come to, she was 
bound at least to watch these despatches. Words might 
mean very little or very much according to the sense inieiuled 
to be conveyed. 

‘ To this Lord Palmerston answered, that he felt the full 
force of tin's objection, but that this wa.s the result of the 
arrangement represented to him by Lord John Eussell some 
years ago, as desired by the Queen, that all drafts should go 
through him to the Queen. The Prime Minister could not 
be as well informed as the SEnister whose department was 
concerned. He had been ready to give explanations or to 
come to the Palace at any time, but could not liave known 
beforehand whether ho would be received, or whether he 
would not appear intruding. He was ready to come to me 
at any time, or to give me any explanation I might desire. 

‘ I replied, that there had been foimd great convenience 
in the drafts passing through the hands of the Prime 
Minister to the Sovereign ; but that this did not preclude 
Lord Palmerston’s writing to the Queen as often and as 
much as he thought necessary, and giving the information 
required. To give him an example of what the Queen 
wanted, I would ask him a question point-blank. He was 
aware the Queen had objected to the Protocol about 
Schleswig, and of the grounds on which she had done so. 
Her opinion had been overruled, the Protocol stating the 
desire of the Great Powers to see the integrity of the Danish 
Monarchy preserved had been signed, and upon this the 
King of Denmark had invaded Schleswig, where the war was 
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1 aging. If Holstein were attacked also, which was likely, 
the Germans would not be restrained from flying to her 
assistance. Eussia had menaced to interfere with arms, 
if the Schleswigera were successful. What would Lord 
Palmerston do, when this emergency arose (provoking most 
likely an European war), and which would arise very pro- 
bably when wo sliould be at Balmoral, and Lord John in 
another part of Scotland ? The Queen expected from his 
foresight, that he had contemplated this possibility, and 
requii'cd a categorical answer as to what he would do in the 
event supposed. 

‘ Lord Palmerston entered into a long controversy about 
the Protocol and the complicated state of the Danish 
question, called the contingency a very unlikely one, &c. &c. 
After a full hour's conversation on this subject, we were, 
however, interrupted, withemt mnj being able to get a positive 
answer'. 

* I spoko to Lord John Russell the following day of our 
iuterview, and told him how low and agitated I had found 
Lord Palmerston, almost to make me pity him. Lord John 
answered, that he thought what had passed had done a great 
deal of good.’ 
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In proroguing Parliament, wLicli was done by Her Jlajesty 
in pei’aon (loth August), the Queen was able to refer with 
satisfaction to several measures, as the result of their labours. 
Among these, not the least important was one for the 
abolition of Interments within the limits of the Metropolis, 
and anotlier for extending the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts. The first of these was a Government measure, and 
an important step in the system of sanitary improvement, 
to which public attention was now seriously directed. The 
second, introduced by a private Member, bad been forced 
upon the Government by immense majorities, in which they 
were compelled to recognise the prevailing current of opinion 
in favour of cheaper and simpler means of obtaining legal 
redress. 

War was at this time raging between Denmark and the 
Schleswig-Holstein Duchies, and the Royal Speech could 
express no more than a hope, that the treaty which had been 
concluded between Germany and Denmark imder the media- 
tion of England might ‘ lead, at no distant period, to the 
restoration of peace in the north of Europe.’ The hope was, 
however, a very shadowy one. Germany had set her heart 
upon the incorporation of these Duchies. To her they were 
of the last importance, as securing an outlet to the sea, and 
enabling her to realise her cherished dream of one day be- 
coming a great naval Power. The German people viewed, 
therefore, with extreme bitterness the combined action of 
England and the other great maritime Powers of Europe, 
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which seemed to have for its object to defeat this very 
natural and deep-seated ambition. The Protocol of 4th of 
July referred to in the previous chapter, embodying the views 
of England, Austria, Denmark, France, Russia, Sweden and 
Norway, could not fail to provoke the suspicion, that the 
dispute between Denmark and the Ducliios was to be settled 
not so much with reference to the just claims of the Duchies, 
or to the rights of the respective parties to the dispute, as to 
the interests and the jealousies of the parties to the Protocol. 
The very terms of the Protocol seemed to argue a foregone 
conclusion on their part, that their efforts would be directed 
to the severance of the Duchies from G-ermany. 

Prussia, it was true, had concluded a peace with Denmark 
on the 2nd of July, but this left the wliole question unsettled. 
The hands of her Government might be tied ; but this did 
not prevent her German subjects from volunteering into the 
ranks, or her generals from taking the load, of the Holstein 
insurgents. A terrible defeat which they had sustained at 
Idstedt on the 25th of July had not crushed their hopes. 
Rallying what remained of their forces, they moved forward 
again early in September, to attack the strongly fortified 
town of Frederickstadt in Schleswig, and it was only after a 
protracted, but abortive bombardment, that they were com- 
pelled to ab.indon the attack, and to retreat into Holstein. 

Meanwhile Denmark, sorely pressed, was doing her best to 
engage the other Great Powers to put pressure upon Austria 
and Prussia, or themselves to take active measures, to put 
down the movement of the national party in the Duchies. 
Any step in this direction, however, could scarcely be talcen 
without the risk of provoking a war, so long as Prussia re- 
fused her sanction to the terms of the London Protocol, and 
more than once dirring the autumn of this year the appre- 
hensions of such a contingency, expressed by the Prince in 
his interview with Lord Palmerston, seemed on the point of 
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Leing realised. It i^as, indeed, only averted l)y the Con\enti(in 
come to between Prussia and Austria at Olmritz on the 29tli 
of November, one of the stipulations of which was that 
Holstein sliould he disarmed, and peace restored, if necessaiy, 
by their united forces. 

This Olmutz Convention restored peace for the time in the 
Duchies, as it for the time averted war between Prussia and 
Austria, which had been for some time imminent ; but it 
left the questions undetermined, on the settlement of which 
alone a permanent peace could be establit-hod. Whether the 
Duchies should be incorporated with Denmark or with G-er- 
many was an issue which manifestly must sooner or later be 
forced to a decision. So too, Prussia might, as she did by 
the an-angement at Olmutz, renounce her adherence to the 
movement for the unity and constitutional representation 
of Germany, agree to the re-establishment of the old Diet, 
and fall back upon the state of things as they existed before 
the Eevolution of 1848. But manifestly such an arrange- 
ment contained the seeds of destruction within itself. It 
was a settlement in the interest, not of the nation, but of the 
different reigning powers. It left open the burning- question, 
whether Austria was, as heretofore, to dominate the counsels 
and control the free growth of Germany ; and accomplished 
as it was under the direct pressure of Eussia, it deepened 
the determination of the national party not to relax their 
efforts imtil Germany should become a power capable of 
deciding and acting by and for itself, and not to be disposed 
of at the will and for the convenience of alien Powers, or 
merely dynastic interests. 

On the 21st of August the Queen and Prince left Osborne 
on a short yachting excursion, in the course of which they 
ran into Ostend to meet the King of the Belgians, with 
whom they spent the day. The pleasure of this meeting, 
which the Queen, in writing to her uncle (24th August), 
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describes as ‘ a delightful happy dream,’ for which she was 
very thankful, was marred by the absence ot the Queen 
Jjonise, wliose illness had now assumed a very serious aspect. 
On his return to Osborne the Prince writes to Paron 
Stockmar : — 

‘Dear Stockmar, — We retm-ned yesterday from Ostond, 
into which, as the papers will have told you, we ran with the 
yacht for a night. 

‘ We found Uncle Leopold well and cheerful, and much 
deliolited at our visit. Our Aunt was unable to bear the 

O 

fatigue of a journey to Oateod. We sent Clark to her at 
Laeken. He has a bad ojnnion of her state, and urgently 
recommended change of air from Laeken to the Ardennes. 
The oliildron still have the hooping-cough, so they did not 
come. On the other hand, we had our four eldest children 
with ns, and they were greatly interested by the foreign 
town and population. 

‘ To-morrow I am thirty-one. The day after we go to 
Lord Carlisle at Castle Howard; on the 29th to Edinburgh, 
where wo shall put up at our new halting place in Holyrood, 
and I am to lay the foundation stone of the National Grallery ; 
and on the 31st to Balmoral. 

‘ I received while in town your letter about Gervinus ; at 
the prorogation of Pai’liament I saw Gervinus and had a long 
conversation with him. I agree entirely with all you say 
about the Protocol policy, but it is impossible to make any 
impression here upon that subject. The fixed idea here is, 
that Germany’s only object in, separating Holstein VTith 
Schleswig from Denmark is to incorporate them with herself, 
and then to draw them from the English into the Prussian 
commercial system. Denmark will then become a State too 
small to maintain a separate independence, and so the divi- 
sion of European territory and the balance of power will be 
disturbed. 
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‘ I grant that this is a tenable view, and that Germany 
(especially Prm-.sia) lias given cause for it ; but assuredly 
this affords no ground for doing violence to law, to honour, 
to equity, and to morality, in order to defeat an eventuality 
which has not been brought about by ambition or caprice, 
hut by the nature of things. Schleswig is entitled to insist 
on union with Holstein ; Holstein helougs to Germany, and 
the Augustenhurgs are the heks. How is it possible to get 
over these things ? 

‘ Germany appears to me to be going utterly to the deuce 
imder the miserable policy of its nrlers, and to bo becoming 
a still readier toy for the next revolution. Are there uo 
longer in it men of heart and head, who might avert the 
disaster ? It is altogether too sad. . . . 

* O&borse, 2 Sth August, 1850 ,' 

Next day brought the tidings of the death of King Louis 
Philippe. The event was not unexpected, as his health had 
for some time been visibly decUuing. It was the Prince's 
birthday, and the event somewhat saddened what was always 
made a day of special pleasure by the tributes of affection 
which it drew from the many loving hearts by whom the 
Prince was surrounded. Writing to the Dowager Duchess 
of Cobmg from Castle Howard (28th August), where the 
Eoyal party rested for a day on their way to Scotland, he 
says : — 

‘Alas, I too spent the 26th in ruminating with a sad 
pleasure on my native country, the paternal home, my early 
youth. We celebrated the day quietly and peacefully at 
Osborne with the children. It was, however, unhappily a 
day of mourning. Just before dinner came the news of the 
death that morning of poor old King Louis Philippe. By 
starting at six in the morning we managed yesterday to pay 
a flying visit to the aflSicted family. They are all greatly 
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stricken down. Still, the Queen is wondorfulljr composed 
and resigned. 

‘ We go to Edinburgh to-monw, where we are to stop at 
old Holyrood for the tirst time, and I have a ceremony of 
haying a foundation stone to perform. The four eldest chil- 
dren are with us. We shall reach Ealmoral on the 31st. 
Charles [Prince Leiningen] started yesterday to join Mama 
at Abergeldie.’ 

Next day the Queen and Prince proceeded by railway to 
Edinburgh. The great railway bridges over the Tyne at 
Newcastle, and the Tweed at Berwick, had just been com- 
pleted. At both they got out, and performed the ceremonial 
of formally opening these magnificent structures, amid vast 
crowds of spectators. Edinburgh was reached by five o’clock. 
The Duke of Bucclcuch, at the head of the Royal Archers, 
who claim the privilege of forming the Royal body-guard 
in the Scottish metropolis, accompanied the Queen's carriage 
on foot, on its way to Holyrood Palace from the station, 
‘The road,’ says Her Majesty’s diary, ‘the new one under 
Arthur’s Seat, -was beautifully kept by cavahy and infantry, 
and thousands were assembled. The Salisbury Crags wore 
like an anthill, black with people. The sun shone brightly. 
The sight was a very fine one, and the good Scotch people 
most enthusiastic. In the court of Holyrood was a guard of 
honour of the 93rd Highlanders, and Lord Morton, as Captain 
General of the Royal Archers Guard, received us.’ 

Not since Queen Mary quitted that scene of sad remem- 
brances had the halls of the old Palace been trodden by queenly 
footsteps. What wonder if the hearts of the assembled thou- 
sands beat quicker, and their cheers rang with a deeper tone at 
the spectacle of their Queen taking up her abode in the only 
palace now left in their land, and one which is to them a 
cherished memorial of their national story I The Queen her- 
self was too much excited by the associations of the spot, to 
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('lire for rest after the fatigues of the day. Scarcely pausing 
to look at the rooms provided for their reception, the Eojal 
guests hurried to see the more striking objects of the Palace. 

‘ We wandered out,’ says the Queen’s diary, ‘ with the two 
girls, and Miss Hildyard [their governess], to look at the old 
ruined Abbey, which adjoins the Palace, and which you see 
from our windows. It is beautiful inside. One of the aisles is 
still roofed in, but the other is not. It was originally an Abbey, 
and the very old tombstones are those of friars. It was after- 
wards the Chapel Eoyal, and Queen Mary, my unfortunate 
ancestress, was married to Lord Darnley at tliis very altar, of 
which you see the remains. It was restored in the time of 
James VII. of Scotland and II. of England. Later, it was 
Used as a parish church. Thei'e are many tombs in it — some 
of the Sutherland and Erroll fiimily. Lord Strathmore, etc., 
and I discovered the grave of Flora MacDonald’s mother.’ * 
The great beauty of the east window, and the other striking 
features of the ruin, did not escape notice. But there were 
in the Palace itself rooms which had an even stronger fasci- 
nation for its present occupants. ‘ "When we returned,’ the 
diary continues, 'we saw the rooms where Queen Maiy lived, 
her bed, the dressing-room into which the murderers entered 
who killed Eizzio, and the spot where he fell, whore, as the 
old housekeeper said to me, “if the lady would stand on 
that side,” I would see that the boards were discoloured by 
the blood. Every step is full of historical recollections, and 
our living here is quite an epoch in the annals of this old 
pile, which has seen so many deeds, more bad, I fear, than 
good. In the long gallery is a collection of most frightful 
pictures of the Kings of Scotland, beginning with a full- 
length of a king 330 years before Christ. In Queen Mary’s 

* The Plora MacDonald here mentioned is not the devoted adherent of 
Charles TJdwivrd Stuart, hut one of the Queen’s then Maids of Honour (now Bed- 
chamber woman), who hears the same name, and is the daughter of the Clan- 
r'.nald, a scion (if the same family as the celebrated Hora. 
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room we saw a piece of her work, tlie armour and lance of 
Lord Darnley, and other more douhtfid souvenirs. The old 
housekeeper did not know who I was, and only learned it 
from Mr. Charles Murray [deputy-keeper of the Palace] 
afterwards.’ “ 

Next morning at ten the Queen and Prince, with the 
four Eoyal children, drove along the magnificent drive, then 
recently completed, round Arthur’s Scat. ‘When we had 
driven some little way,’ the Queen writes, ‘ we got out, and 
walked quite to the top, a good height, and, after a year’s 
disuse of climbing in England, hard work ; bnt it is nothing 
to the Highland hills, for it is quite smooth under foot. 
The view at the top amply repays the trouble. You see the 
beautiful town, with the Calton Hill, and the bay, with the 

® The Abbey of Holyrood, on tlio eite of which the Pelaoo now stands, dates 
hack to the twelfth century. Soma portiom. which remain of the chnpel wore 
probably of that age. Only a small portion of the Palace has any claim to 
antiquity. Tliia is the North Tower, in which the apartments are situaloil, 
which are shown as having been ocenpied by Quean Mary, when Bizzio was 
murdered. These apartments correspond exactly with the desoription of them 
given by one of the active agents in the murder, Lord EuUiven, in his very 
vivid ‘ Belation ’ of its incidents. Be describes the conspirators ns passing 
through the (luaen'a cliamber ‘ to tho Cabinet, whero ho found the Queen's 
Majesty sitting at her supper at the middle of a little Uhlo, the Lady Argylo 
at one end, and Davie at the head of the table with bis cap on his head j the 
Eng speaking with tho Queen's Majesty, and his hand about ber waist. The 
said Lord Bnthven, at his coming in, said to tho Qnosn's Majesty “ Would it 
please your Majesty to lot yonder man Davie come forth of your presence, fur 
ho hath been over long there." ’ Bizrio was dragged from the Oahinet to the 
‘utter chamber,’ at ‘ the Queen’s far door’ of which he w-as slain, end left 
lying gashed and gory, and with Darnley's dagger sticking in tho wound he 
had inflieted. A great portion of tho Palace was burnt on 13th November, 
1G50, while in the hands of Oromwell’s soldiers. The Protector gave orders 
for its restoration, and this was completed in I 608 . But the greater p.srl of 
the Palace, as it now stands, was built under the direction of Charles 11. 
James II. restored the chapjel, and tried to ro-estahlish the Boman Catholic 
form of worship in it, but the Bdinbnrgh mob settled that question by making 
havoc of the interior in December, 1688. About the middle of the last century, 
tho roof, which had become ruinous, was restored, hut tho old walls and shafts 
would not bear the weight of the now roof, and it fell in, crushing the columns, 
and reducing the structure to a state of ruin, which no effort was for many 
veers made to arrest. 
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Wand of Incbkeith. strotching out before yon, and tlie Buir- 
Eock quite in the distance, rising behind the coast. Unfor- 
tunately, it was a little hazy, doming down, we had a small 
crowd, who came down with us. The view, when we gained 
the carriage, near Diin«apie Loch — quite a small lake, over- 
hung by a crag, with the sea in the distance — is extremely 
pretty. . . . The air was delicious.’ 

At a little before one, the ^ame record proceed®, the Prince 
went off to lay the fir't stone of the National (fallery, which 
is now one of the ornaments of the City, and contains within 
its walls a collection of pictures, both ancient and modern, 
of the highest excellence. ‘The Prince,’ the Queen wiifes, 

‘ felt rather nervous about the speech he had to make on the 
occasion.’ But critical as Edinburgh people are reputed to 
be, they would have been captious indeed had they not been 
more than satisfied. What was said by the Prince gratified 
their nationality in its most sensitive points, and showed how 
well he appreciated the best features of the Scottish character 
— its love of improvement, its strong practical sense, and its 
self-dependence. A large portion of the fundo for the construc- 
tion of the gallery was the produce of an old grant for the 
enoouiagement of the fisheries and manufactures of Scotland, 
which her prosperity had long since rendered superfluous. 
The allusion to this fact by the Prince was most happy : 

‘ It must be an additional source of gratification to me to find, 
that part of the funds rendered available for the support of this 
undertaking should bo the ancient grant which, at the union of 
the two kingdoms, was secured towards the encouragement of 
the fisheries and manufactures of Scotland, as it affords a most 
pleasing proof that those important branches of industry have 
arrived at that stage of manhood and prosperity when, no longer 
requiring the aid of a fostering Government, they can maintain 
themselves independently, relying upon their own vigour and 
activity, and can now in their turn lend assistance and support 
to their youngrer and weaker sisters, the Pine Arts. 
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‘ Gentlemen, the liiitory of this grant exhibits to na the picture 
of n most healthy national progress : the ruder arts oonnected 
with the uocossaries of life pat gaming atreugth ; then oduca- 
tion and seienco superreniiig and directing farther exertions; 
and lastly, the arts which only adorn life becoming longed for by 
a prosperous and educated people.’ 

Tlio Prince’s apprehensions about his speech were soon 
dispelled. ‘ Albert,’ the Queen’s diary records, " returned at 
two. Everything had gone off beautifully ; the speech most 
succpbshil, and thousands of people there ; 70,000 tickets had 
been sold.’ The rest of the day was spent in driving through 
some of the finest parts of the city and in inspecting its monu- 
ments and public buildings. Among tlie former the Scott 
monument, finished since the Eoyal visit eight years before, 
and among the latter Donaldson’s Hospital, then just com- 
pleted, was much admired. Tlie retuim to the Palace was 
by way of the High Street and Canongate, ‘ that curious old 
part of the town, wtiere the population is very poor,’ and 
where, it appears, in the exuberance of their loyalty, ‘ they 
were a good deal excited.’ Before entering the Palace, the 
drive was continued along the then newly completed road 
under Arthur’s scat, ‘ which forms “ the Park,” — a beautiful 
park indeed, with such a view, and such mountain scenery 
in the midst of it.’ 

An agreeable circle in the evening conclnded a delightful 
day. ‘ The Buccleuchs, the Roxhurghs, the Mortons, Lord 
Rosebery, Principal Leo, the Belhavens® and the Lord 
Justice General dined with us. Everybody so pleased at 
our living at my old Palace. The Duke of Bnccleueh, who 

* Tho TBmpmbiiinoB of this planMint eveniag may hnvo boan in the late 
Lord LoUidven’s mind, when he mailo a bcqupBt to Her Miijeaty of a cabinet 
wliieh had been brought by Quean Mivry from Fr.ince, and given by her tu the 
Uegeut, Lord Mm, from whom it passed into the family of Lord Belhaven This 
cabinet, which contains a lock of Queen Sliiry’s hair, and apuisa worked by her, 
is now in "VVindbor Castle. The lock of hair is large — a full tress of beautiful 
golden hair — very fine in texture, and full of life, like that of a eirl of bixtoBU. 
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sat near me, was in high spirits. Principal Lee, who is 
a very agreeable old man, talked to me of Holyrood and its 
anticpiity ; of the death of Damley, and of the suspicion of 
Mary being privy to it, — he hopes not. ‘ Where he lives, 
and where the University stands, is the very spot where this 
happened.’ 

Ey half-past eight next morning, the Royal party left 
Holyrood for Balmoral. It was reached the same afternoon. 
The Prince saw to his satisfaction, that the work of building 
new cottages for the tenants on the estate, which he had set 
on foot in the previous t’ear, had made good progress ; and 
he found employment after his own heart, in directing the 
improvements, and establishing the sound system of agri- 
culture, required to bring into good order a property which 
had for many years been greatly neglected. In carrying out 
these changes, the Prince kept carefully in view the character 
of the peasantry with whom he had to deal, not forcing a new 
system too suddenly upon them, but leading them to ap- 
preciate its value by example and actual use. No good man 
was displaced; no honest effort at improvement went un- 
noticed. The ‘ duties of property,’ indeed, were never more 
thoroughly recognised than by both the Queen and the Prince. 
To care for those, who either as tenants or Labourers lived 
upon their estates, and so to attach them more and more to 
the land and its o^vner!^, was their first thought. In speaking 
of the Prince’s treatment of Her Majesty’s Balmoral estate, 
Dr. Robertson, by whom his views were carried out, says in 
a Memoir published by Mr. Morton in his volume, Tlie 
Pnnee Consort's Farms, London, 1863 : 

‘ No views of self-interest entered into his calculations. Ho 
loved the people, he admired their character, and he respected 
their prejudices as the antique vestiges of other days. His 
Royal Highness believed that, if they were ignorant, it was 
because the means of education were deficient ; if they were indo- 

VOT TT. T 
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lent, it was because they had little field for enconrawetnont to 
exert themselves ; if sometimes slovenly in their habits, it was 
because from poverty they were compelled to live in comfortless 
jnud houses. To increase the comforts of his tenants, to elevate 
their moral and social condition, were objects steadily kept in 
view from the time the Pi-ince became a proprietor of Highland 
property ; and they were pursued with unabated zeal to the end 
of his life. 

‘ Anxious as his Royal Highness was to remedy the state of 
matters we have indicated, he was well aware tho cure must be 
the work of time. School-houses wore erected and teachers ap- 
pointed for the education of the young ; and to give a taste for 
reading and increase still more the means of information, an 
excellent librai-y, the joint gift of Her Maje.sty the Queen and 
the Prince, was established at Balmoral, and thrown open not 
only to tenants and servants, but to all in the neighbourhood.* 

‘ It was not to agricultural improvements alone that bis Royal 
Ilighneas's attention was directed j he saw the advantage of 
encouraging tradesmen and labourers of good character to settle 
upon his estates. Houses and gardens, with a oi'oft, where it 
could be conveniently added, for tho keep of a cow, were pro- 
vided at a very moderate rent for the blacksmith, the carpenter, 
shoemaker, tailor, and general merchant. Similar encourage- 
ment was given to the steady labourer, and the extensive works 
thus undertaken were carried on over a series of years, so as to 
give constant employment.’ 

The stay at Balmoral was enlivened by excursions to the 
sirmmit of Ben-nor-Bhourd, to the wild solitudes of distant 
Loch Muich, and to the Braemar G-athering, of which Her 
Majesty has preserved records in The Leaves from a Journal 

The work, begun in the Prince’s life, is continued by Her Majesty. The 
greater portion of the proceede of the sale of I’ie Leaves from a Joitraal 
was devoted to the eetablishment of Eurearies — ^tliree or more of 61. each — to 
scholars, female as well as male, at the parish school of Crathie, or at Her 
Majesty’s school at Girnock, and three of 261. each to students at the Uni- 
versity of Aherdeen, The Burears for both school and university are selected 
in the first instance from the fumilies or relatives of those who are, or have 
been, servants, retainers, tuniints, or cottars upon the estates of Balmoral, 
Abergelilie, or Birkhall, and, f.uling these, from the families of persons resid- 
ing in the united parishes of Crathie and Braemar. 
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(pp. 120-130). But we see by tbe following letter from tlie 
Prince to Baron Rtockmar, that over these otherwise delightful 
hours of recreation, a shadow was cast by the critical con- 
dition of the Queen of the Belgians i 

' Dear Stookmar, — Yesterday I received your welcome 
lines of the 21st. You are wrong if you think that it can 
give us no jjleasure to nurse in our house an old ailing man. 
It will give us a very great de.al of pleasure, and I am con- 
vinced that nursing throughout the winter in England is 
quite essential for you. You have already passed several 
winters with us quite comfortably, whereas, had you been in 
Coburg, you would undoubtedly liave lapsed into a wretched 
state. Then give us hope for October, which is a good 
travelling month for you, and by the beginning of which we 
shall be back in England. 

‘ What causes me much grief is the state of good admirable 
Aunt Louise, who, I tear, will never be well again. Slie 
certainly has tubercles in the intestines, and wastes away 
with the malady of which her sister Marie died. What a 
frightfid blow will this be for our poor Uncle I 

‘ The poor old King (Louis Philippe) has been buried 
quite unostentatiously ; yet after his death the papers have 
assailed him with remorseless severity. 

‘ We try to strengthen our hearts amid the stillness and 
solemnity of the mountains. My body, or at least ray nerves, 
which constitute the relation between the two, were also in 
want of strengthening, and they get it through the glorious 
pure keen air. I am a great deal upon the hiUs, and do 
next to nothing. 

‘ Still, wherever I am, Germany is constantly before my 
eyes, and, alas ! they show me that immorality is everywhere 
in the ascendant and therefore that nothing can come right. 


‘Balmoral, lltli Soptemlier, 1853,’ 
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A painful incident which occurred at thia time in London 
occasioned considerable uneasiness, calculated as it was to 
increase the bitterness of feeling on the part of Austria 
towards England, which had for some time existed. Nor 
was this diminished by the way in which it was dealt with 
by Lord Palmerston. Indeed, if the Memorandum by the 
Queen cited in the last chapter needed any justification, it 
would be found in what occurred on this occasion. 

In the beginning of September, General Ilaynau came to 
England on a visit. An evil reputation preceded him. His 
severe measures of repression at Brescia and other places in 
Italy, and subsequently in Hungary — still more, charges of 
having flogged women among the Hungarian insurgents, and 
encouraged repidsals happily little known in modern warfare, 
liad made his name a byword as a monster of cruelty among 
all who sympathised with the national movements in Italy 
and Austria. True or not, these charges were believed, and 
a man who bore a character so repugnant to English notions 
was not likely to be viewed with friendly eyes. On the 5th 
of September, he had gone to see Barclay’s Brewery, accom- 
panied by two friends. His appearance was remarkable. 
Unusually tall and slender, with grey moustaches of extra- 
ordinary length fringing a sallow meagre face, in which deep- 
set grey eyes looked impassively out from beneath bushy grey 
eyebrow.s, he was easily recognisable from his portraits. It was 
said at the time, that a person employed at the establishment 
had reasons for seeking to be avenged on him for some outrage 
on a kinsman who had fallen under his power. But, however 
this might be. General Ilaynau had scarcely entered within 
the precincts of the Brewery, when his presence became known 
to neai'ly every person employed on the establishment. The 
men instantly turned out, armed with whatever offensive 
missile came most readily to hand, and assailed him with 
evei 7 sort of abusive epithet. Cries arose of ‘Down with 
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t}ic Austrian butcher ! ’ and things looked so serious, that the 
(reneral Avas Avarned to retire from the premises. He pre- 
pared to do so, but this symptom of concession only made 
matters Avorsc. A truss of straAsr Avas dropped on his head 
from a floor aboA'e liim, and he was pelted with a .“hoAver of 
missiles. His liat was knocked over his eyes ; he was hnstled 
from side to side, his coat was torn, and one man seizing his 
long moustache, tried to cut it off. At length the General 
and his friends fought their way out of the BrcAvery, but only 
to fall into the hands of the populace outside, who had by 
this time been roused by the men of the Brewery. Ho sooner 
did he appear, than he Avas surrounded, pelted, struck, and 
even dragged along the road by his moustache. At last, he 
found refuge in the upper room of a public-house, and was 
got away by the police. 

Inquiry was immediately set on foot, at the instigation of 
the Home Office, to trace the leaders of this ruffianly attack; 
but Avithont .success. General Haynau refused to prosecute, 
or to identify any of the men AA'ho had assaulted him. Con- 
sequently none of them could be brought to justice. In 
answer to an appeal from Baron Koller, the Austrian Chai'ge 
d' Affaires, Lord Palmerston expressed in person the regret of 
the Goveinment at Avhat had taken place. But a more formal 
expression of this feeling was due to the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and Ijord Palmerston submitted to Lord John Russell 
and to the Queen the draft of a Note, which he had prepared 
with this A’iew. It contained a paragraph Avhich Lord John 
Russell, in writing to the Queen, stated that he regarded ‘ as 
derogatory to the honour of the nation, as if no oue could he 
safe in this country, who Avas obnoxious to the prrhlic feeling.’ 
In this Her Majesty conemred, and their views were com- 
mirnicated to Lord Palmerston. But the Note, with the 
objectionable paragraph, it turned out, had actually been 
sent to Riiron TToller before the draft had been snhmitteil to 
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Her Majesty for approval. On finding this to he the case, 
Lord John Eussell advised Her Majesty to insist on its being 
recalled, and on a fresh Note, -without the paragraph, being 
substituted in its place. He also wrote to Lord Palmerston 
to the same effect, adding, that this appeared to him to be 
the only course which the Queen could approve, or to which 
he coidd be a party, 

Tlie position was a most painful one. It was not merely 
that the principle had been again violated, on which it had 
so recenily been necessary to insist in the most formal 
manner, that draft despatches sent for the Sovereign’s 
approval should not be transmitted without that ap- 
proval ; but, what was more serious, the Note itself was 
regarded by the head of the JMiuistry and by the Sovereign 
as ‘ derogatory to the honour of England, as well as discour- 
teous to Austria,’ ® containing as it did, on the one baud, an 
imputation on the charaoier of the English people for fair- 
ness and self-control, and, on the other, a charge that General 
Haynau, a distinguished and trusted servant of the Emperor of 
Austria, had shown a want of propr-iety in coming to England. 
The matter could not, therefore, be allowed to rest. Lord 
Pixlmerston at first resisted, going so far as to write to Lord 
John Russell that, if the Note was to be withdrawn, and an 
altered Note substituted in its room, this must be done by 
another Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Lord John’s 
reply (16th October) showed, that not even the prospect of 
this contingency would move him from his determination, 
and next day Lord Palmerston wrote, that he had withdrawn 
the Note, and substituted a fresh one, without the obnoxious 
paragraph. 

The pain of such an incident as this, it will at once be 
seen, was not all on the side of the Foreign Secretary. To 
inflict a humiliation is to every generous nature as deep a 

• Lord John EubseU's worilb in a letter to Lord Palmerston ( 11 th Octoher). 
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pang as to receive it ; and every circumstance combined in 
the present case to cause acute pain to both the Sovereign 
and her first Minister in the discharge of what they felt to 
be a paramount duty. The difficulty with Lord Palmerston 
had not arisen wlien the Prince wrote the following letter to 
the Dowager Duchess of Coburg : 

‘ We in London have in the Haynau demonstration also 
had a slight foretaste of what an unregulated mass of illi- 
terate people is capalde, U peujiU aouverain, which likes to 
be accuser, witness, judge, and executioner, all in one. Qui 
eat le peuple souvamin ^ asked the great Lamartine, and 
then made answer, Le peuple aouverain eat ce peuple^ dont 
il (‘at dit, que la voix da peuple eat la voix de Dieu! 

‘Our people in the Highlands are altogether primitive, 
true-hearted, and without guile. The day before yesterday 
was the Highland gathering of Braemar, to which many 
clansmen camo. Yesterday the Forbeses of Stratbdon passed 
through here. \Mien they came to the Dee, our people (of 
Strath Dee) offered to carry them across the river, and did 
so, whereupon they drank to the health of Victoria and the 
inmates of Balmoral in whisky (Schnapps), but as there was 
no cup to be had, their chief, Captain Forbes, pulled off his 
shoe, and he and his fifty men drank out of it. 

‘ The deer are wild, and give me so wide a berth that I 
have only brought down four, and this after infinite trouble. 

‘ Balmoral, lotli Suptembur, 1850.' 

Before leaving Balmoral, the Prince wrote the following 
interesting letter to Baron Stookmar ; 

‘ Dear Stockmar, — In a few days, on the 10th of October, 
we leave the Highlands and return to Osborne. I must 
therefore write to you yet once more, were it only to tell 
you that we are well, and that it is abominable of you if you 
are not so also. On the Ist of November we go to Windsor 
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“ for good,” there to remain till the meeting of Parliament 
in Fehrnary, and we will continue to cherish the hope that 
you will arrive there at the same time as ourselves. You 
owe it to yourself, to your family, and to ns, not to wait for 
the bad time of year in Coburg, and you know how much we 
long for you. It only costs you a resolution, and that, I am 
sure, you will have force enough to make. 

‘ Sad indeed is the drama that is enacting in Brussels. I 
cannot so much as pictiue to myself what a loss our Aunt 
will be, and yet I can scarcely even hope that she will recover. 
You, too, will be deeply grieved to see our poor Uncle towards 
the end of his career again smitten by the same misfortune 
which seemed to blight its opening. 

‘ The Queen of the French and the Nemours go to Ostend 
to-morrow. The Queen, amid her many sufferings, and in 
her deep grief, has sliown magnanimity, piety, resignation, 
and firmness, which are exquisite, and truly worthy of admi- 
ration. 

‘ It is remarkable that since we were last here in Balmoral 
we have lost Ansou, Queen Adelaide, Peel, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and Louis Philippe, all persons with whom wo ^¥ere 
on terms of the closest intimacy. 

‘ Aberdeen was here two dsiys ago, and is well and cheerful. 
Mama’s health has to all appearance boon greatly benefited 
by her stay at Abergeldie, and she has taken the Castle for 
next year. I have never seen her so bright and happy. The 
children are well. 

‘Of German politics I dislike to speak as much as your- 
self. The vileness or measiueless incapacity of those who 
hold the reins of goveriunent is too provoking. . . . 

'Bal1noT.1l, 7th Octohor, 1830.’ 


Scarcely had the Court returned from Scotland to Osborne, 
when the news was received of the death of the Queen of the 
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Belgians on the 11th of October. Such were thenohle quali- 
ties of this lady, and the intimate affection felt for her by 
our own (iueen and the Prince, that this event filled them 
with the deepest grief. How gi'eat to them was the loss, is 
he&t shown hy the Prince’s own words in writing to Baron 
Stockmar ; 

‘ The misfortune which I feared, and of which I expressed 
my apprehension when writing to you from Balmoral, has 
happened, and our poor Uncle now stands, for the second 
time in his life, alone and desolate in the world. The 
accounts of the last moments of our excellent Aunt are 
extremely touching, and prove how her noble, self-denying, 
self-sacrificing nature, which felt only for others, remained 
the same to her last breath. It would be useless to speak to 
you of the naagnitude of the loss, for yon are better able to 
estimate it in its consequences than I am. 

‘The resignation of the poor old Queen [Amflie] is admi- 
rable ; and most inspiriting are the attachment and regard 
to wdiich Belgium gives expression, 

‘ Victoria is greatly distressed. Her Aunt was her only 
confidant and friend. Sex, age, culture, feeliug,rank — in all 
these they were so much on a par, that a relation of 
unconstrained friendship naturally grew up between them ; 
and it was a friendship of which Victoria might with justice 
be proud. 

‘ I hope this misfortune will not have unnerved you ; but 
that it will rouse you to help, to uphold, and to cherish w’hat 
is still left and is of value. Oiu: Uncle will want you near 
him I we want your presence, your counsel, yom: friendship in 
a thousand things, which are of moment not only for us, but 
for the whole family, for England, and through her for the 
whole world. 


‘Osborne, 17tli October, 1850.' 
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There was another besides the Prince, who could well 
appreciate how much our Queen had lost in losing such 
a friend. This was her sister, the Princess Hoheulohe, 
whose words of sympathy aie very touching. Writing to 
the Queen from Meran, on the 31st of October, she says 
‘ The copy of the letter from the Queen Amelie which you 
had the kindness to send me is very touching and beautiful ; 
but how sad 1 Resignation is the only feeling we come to at 
last, when the dreadful certainty of bereavement presses upon 
one’s heart and mind so constantly. Dearest Victoria, “ Dv, 
dauerat mich ao aehr ” (my heart aches so for you), the loss 
of such a friend in your position is so very hard to overcome, 
to submit to ; the love and confidence in that angelic cha- 
racter had grown up with you, and was a real blessing to 
you. This separation from her for life is the first great 
affliction you have kno-wn ; may it be the last for many years 
to come ! ’ 

Again, a few days later, when the letters of the Queen 
showed that the sharpness of her sorrow was still unabated, 
she says : — ‘ That you must feel the dreadful loss more and 
more is natural ; by and by time mil soothe the keenest 
pain, but there will ever remain a feeling of longing and of 
sadness, and you will ever miss that angtdic friend ; she was 
so perfect, that it is quite impossible for any one to be to 
you what she was. I can so completely understand your 
feelings without being able to say one word of comfort — 
indeed there is none but resignation, and that does not take 
away the pain in the heart ; time alone con do that.’ 

Baron Stockmar had hurried at once to the side of his old 
master and friend, to support him by his sympathy and 
counsels, as he had done thirty-two years before, under a 
similar bereavement. He was Mly alive to the worth of her, 
whom he had long revered, to use Iris own words in the 
splendid panegyric which we have already had occasion to 
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cite (vol i. p. 115, aide), as ‘a pattern of her sex,’ one of the 
rare few who ‘ inspire conviction of the possible, although 
only too exceptional, nohlene&a of the human heart.’ In the 
following letter to the Prince, he bears further testimony to 
her viitues : 

‘Since I wrote to your Eoyal Highness on the 22nd of 
October, I have seen the King for several hours every day. 
In body I found him no worse than I might liave expected, 
after the sufferings he has had to undergo for tlie last two 
months. IMoraUy, he seems to take and to bear his loss as 
becomes a man of our time of life, who has been much tried. 
In her will the Queen had left a letter for the King, to be 
given to him after her death. I have read it. The language 
is in truth the expression of a soul angelic in its purity. 
I begged the King to make a copy of it for oiu Queen. 

‘ I purpose going next 'Wednesday from here to Calais, and 
crossing with Smithett on Thiu’sday, so as to reach London 
the same day. I shall go to [»Sir James] Clark’s. 

■ Crui>!icl&, Soturdiiy, 26th October, ] 850.' 

Before this letter reached him, the Prince fulfilled his 
purpose of ‘ making his epigraph ’ ttpon Sir Robert Peel, at 
the return banquet, given at York, on the 25th of October, to 
the Lord Mayor of London, by the Lord Mayor of Y ork and the 
Mayors of the chief cities and towns of the United Kingdom. 
At this meeting the Prince was able to congratulate his hosts 
on the great progi-ess made in the preparations for the Great 
Exhibition, to which their zeal and co-operation had largely 
contributed, and that the works in preparation would be 
‘ such as to dispel any apprehension for the position which 
British industry would maintain.’ He could at tlie same 
time assure them, that the invitation to other nations to 
contribute had been generally met ‘in that spirit of libe- 
rality and friendship in which it was tendered, and that they 
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were making great exertions and incurring great expenses ’ 
in order to meet the plans of the Comnoissi oners. Then, pass- 
ing on by a graceful transition to remind the meeting of the 
Statesman, whose words at the London Banquet of the 2l!jt 
of March were still fresh in tlieir cars, he spoke an eulogium, 
which liad been carefully meditated in the quietude of 
Balmoral ; — 

‘ There is but one alloy to my feelings of satisfaction and 
pleasure in seeing yon here asaomblod again, and that is, the 
painful remembrance that one is missing from amongst us who 
felt so warm an interest in our sehemo and took so active a part 
in promoting its success, the last act of ■vvlioso public life was 
attending at the Royal Commission ; my admiration for whose 
talents and character', and giutitude for whoso devotion to the 
Queon, and private friondahip low'ards myaolf, I feel a consola- 
tion in having this public opportunity to express. 

‘ Only at our last meeting wo wore still admiring his eloquence 
and the earnestness with which ho appealed to yon to uphold, 
by your exei-tions and personal socrificos, what was to him the 
highest object — the honour of hla country; he met you the 
following day, together with otlior Cummissionoi’s, to confer 
with you upon the details of our nndei'iaking ; and you must 
have boon struck, as everybody has been who has had tlio benefit 
of his advice upon practical points, with the attention, caro, and 
sagacity with which he treated the minutest details, proving that 
to a great mind nothing is little, from the knowledge tliat in the 
moral and intellectual, as in the physical world, the smallest 
point is only a link in that great chain, and holds its appointed 
place in that great whole, which is governed by tho Divine 
Wisdom.® 

‘ Gentlemen, if he has had so great an influence over this 
country, it was from the natioji recognising in his qualities the 
true typo of the English character, which is essentially practical. 
Warmly attached to his institutions, and revering tho bequests 
left to him by the industiy, wisdom, and piety of his forefathers, 
the Englishman attaches little value to any theoretical scheme. 

* The masterly character of Sir Eohert Peel, which the Prince then proceeded 
to draw, hag been already quoted (vol. i. p. 168 , ante). 
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It will attract his attention only after having hcen for some time 
placed before him ; it must have been thoroughly investigated 
and discussed before ho will entertain it. Should it be an empty 
theory, it will fall to the ground during this time of probation ; 
should it survive this trial, it null bo on account of the practical 
qualities contained in it ; but its adoption in the end svill entirely 
depend upon its harmonising with the national feeling, the his- 
toric development of the country, and the peculiar nature of its 
institutions. 

‘ It is oning to these national qualities that England, whilst 
constantly jnogressing, has still preserved the integrity of her 
Constitution from the earliest times, and has been protected from 
wild scheires whose chief charm lies in their novelty, whilst 
around us we have seen unfortunately whole nations distracted, 
and the very fabric of society endangered, from the levity with 
which the result of the experience of generations, the growth of 
ages, has been thrown away to give place to temporarily favourite 
ideas. 

‘ Taking this view of the character of onr country, I was 
pleased when I saw the plan of the Exhibition of 1851 undergo 
its ordeal of doubt, discassion, and even opposition ; and I hope 
that I may now gather from the energy and earnestness with 
which its execution is pursued, that the nation is convinced that 
it accords wifh its interests and the position which England has 
taken in the world.’ 

This speech established for the Prince a further claim upon 
the confidence and regard of the nation, who by this time, 
as was well said by the Spectator at the time, had ‘ learned 
to feel, that if he were removed from us, we should miss 
one of the least obtrusive, but most useful of oui- public 
men. He has never made a speech in public,’ the writer 
added, ‘ on any occasion of mark, without suggesting matter 
for useful thought, and the tone cf his speeches always com- 
bines the conservative with the progressive.’ The article 
then alludes to a rumour euwent at the time, that the Prince’s 
speeches were not his own. Just as ‘ Garth did not write 
his own Dispensary, so the Prince’s speeches were said to 
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be too good for a Prince. ‘ But,’ continues the Spectator, 
‘ there is an individuality about them, which stamps their 
real authorship. Either they are composed by Prince Allicrt 
himself, or there is some individual, totally unknown, who is 
singularly gifted with the power of making precisely tlie 
compositions that the Prince can deliver with the greatest 
ease on very diversified occasions ; and the Prince must be 
endowed with a facility of delivering other men’s ideas in a 
spontaneous fashion, far more improbable than good com- 
position in a Prince.’ 

To the King of the Belgians Her Majesty was able to 
speak of the effect generally produced by what had been said 
at York in terms of less reserve : 


'Osborno, Ist Novombor, 1850. 

‘Albert’s expedition was most successful. His speech, 
paying an affectionate tribute of gratitude to poor Peel, 
made a great impression. He is not only deservedly beloved 
and looked up to ; but, independent of his position, his 
talents, his judgment, his peculiar good sense, and honest and 
courageous straightforwai-dne^, entitle him to the greatest 
respect. His opinion is anxiously looked for, his censure 
properly felt. It must be pleasure to you to see the favourite 
child of your brother so distinguished, and so useful.’ 

In a letter to Colonel Phipps, the Prince’s own report of 
the visit to York was given with characteristic brevity : 
‘Everything at York went off remarkably well — ^people 
much pleased, journey quick, my stomach deranged from 
hurry, nervousness, and M. Soyer.’ 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

‘ The judgment and peculiar good sense ’ of the Prince were 
put to the proof during the ferment into which the public 
mind in England was thrown at this time by the action of 
the Pope. On the 24th of September his Holiness pub- 
lished a Brief ‘ under the seal of the Fisherman,’ by which, in 
lieu of the Vicars Apostolic, who had exercised spiritual jiu-is- 
diction over the Poman Catholics in England since the 
Reformation, ho ‘ decreed the re-establishment in the kingdom 
of England of a hierarchy of Bishops deriving their titles 
from their own sees.’ This Brief was couched in language 
which could not fail to provoke the slumbering Protestant 
feeling of the country. Based on the assumption ‘that 
every day the obstacles were falling off which stood in the 
way of the extension of the Catholic religion,’ it seemed to 
imply that the spiritual supremacy which England had 
long repudiated might now be reasserted with impunity. 
Accordingly, it proceeded to map out the kingdom into 
dioceses, which it placed under the episcopal control of an 
Archbishop and twelve suffragans, and this in language 
virtually denying the paramount authority of the Sovereign, 
and also the validity of the Orders of the clergy of the 
Established Church. 

It was in vain that immediately on its publication 
Dr. Ullathorne and others, who saw the spirit of hostility 
which the high-pitched language of the Brief must provoke, 
maintained that it was an act solely between the Pope and 
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hia own spiritual subjects. The mass of the people were in 
no mood to put this construction on the document. They 
read in it only the old despotic spirit, which set itself above 
all principalities and powers, and haughtily claimed an 
allegiance inconsistent not merely with freedom of conscience, 
but with national loyalty. There were, moreover, various 
causes at work for the moment to predispose them to regard 
with quickened suspicion any signs of encroachment on the 
part of the Eoman hierarchy. Jealousy had been aroused 
by the stealthy inroads, which the Tractarians had been for 
some years making upon the creed and ritual of the Estab- 
lished Church, and men’s minds were predisposed to trace the 
present action of the Pope to an over-estimate of the influence 
of this party witliin that Church. The recent conduct of the 
Irish Roman Catholic clergy at the Synod of Thurles had 
also roused general indignation, by showing to what extent 
they were prepared, under the sanction of the Pope, to carry 
their independence of State control. The measures do\ ised 
by the legislature for the improvement of education in 
Ireland had been denounced by the Synod as irreligious, and 
every member of their Church who took advantage of the 
means of education offered by the State was told that he did 
so under peril of the Papal anathema. The Synod had also 
taken up the question of laud tenure in Ireland in a mnnuBr 
which proved their determination to extend their authority 
to questions purely civil, and in these also to defeat, if 
possible, the action of the Government. 

The jealousy thus awakened was still further augmented 
by the Pastoral, ‘ given out of the Flaminian Gate of Rome,’ 
on the 7th of October, by Cardinal Wiseman, under his new 
title of Archbishop of Westminster and Administrator Apo- 
stolic of the diocese of Southwark. This document, framed 
in the most inflated language of ecclesiastical bombast, flung 
defiance in the face of the Protestant population of 
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by speaking of the men -whom they regarded as the great 
enemies of their freedom, botli political and reUgioiis, 
as ‘ those blessed mfirtjrs of those later ages, who mourned, 
more than over their own fetters or their own pain, over the 
desolate ways of their own Sion, and tiic departiure of England’s 
religious glory.’ 

At another time and in another mood Englishmen might 
have smiled to he told, that ‘Catholic England had been 
re-tored to its orbit in the ecclesia-tical firmament from 
which its liglit had long vanished, and began now anew its 
course ot regularly adjusted action round the centre of unity, 
the source of jurisdiction, of light, and of vigour,’ and that 
this transformation was to he ascribed to the mere manifesto 
of a man frail in all things as themselves— a man, too, who 
but recently was a fugitive from the seat of his temporal 
power, and who was only restored and retained there by 
foreign bayonets I It needed but little reflection to see, that 
these visions of spiritual regeneration and supremacy were 
merelj'’ the dreams of ecclesiastics out of sympathy with 
their age, and unable to read its signs, and that no more 
had in fact lieen done, however arrogant and pretentions 
the language used, than to create a hierarchical body 
whose jiowers extended only to the adherents to them own 
creed. But passionate indignation at the tone and language 
of the Papal Brief and of Cardinal Wiseman’s Pastoral 
blinded the eyes of the great body of the people to all such 
cousideratious, and their indignation found vent in public 
demonstrations from every qnaiter against what was de- 
nounced as the aggressive attitude adopted by the head of the 
Homan Catholic Church. Foremost to raise the war-cry was 
Lord John Eussell, in a letter on the 4th of October to the 
Bishop of Durham. In this he spoke of ‘ the late aggression 
of the Pope upon onr Protestantism as insolent and insidious,’ 
and of the documents in which it was conveyed as embodying 

TOT.. IT. z 
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‘ a pretension of supremacy over the realm of England, and 
a claim to sole and undivided sway, -which is inconsistent 
with the Queen’s supremacy, with the rights of our Bishops 
and Clergy, and -\vith the spiritual independence of the nation 
as asserted even in the Roman Catholic times.’ He added, 
it is true, that his alarm was not equal to his indignation, 
hut the general public were not likely to draw any such nice 
distinctions. 

In the same letter, too. Lord John Russell coupled his 
denunciation of the attack which had been made on the 
Church from without with condemnation of those traitors 
Avithin its fold, who had ‘ been the most forward in leading 
their flocks step by step to the very verge of the precipice.’ 
Here he touched a chord which had been long vibrating. 
When the Premier appealed to the nation in such language, it 
was not strange, that not only its wholesome Protest ant spirit 
should bo set in motion, but with it tho elements, ever ready 
to start into action, of religious animosity. Tlic Clergy, 
thoroughly ai'oused to the danger in which the Church had 
been placed by its coquetting with Roman Catholic dogmas, 
took an active part in the agitation. Meetings were held 
throughout the kingdom. In many of these intolerance broke 
out in its most offensive forms, but in all there was a spirit 
which showed that England was never less than now dis- 
posed to take her law from Rome. 

Those who had counselled the Papal Brief found, to their 
surprise, that they had roused a feeling on which they had 
not reckoned. The measure which was to reinvigorate their 
hold on Britain had produced precisely the opposite effect. 
The cotmtry was put upon the aleit, and the progress of 
proselytism stayed. Men of all classes and of ah denomi- 
nations poured in addresses to the Crown, condemning in the 
strongest terms the invasion of the Royal supremacy, and 
urging determined resistance to the Papal pretensions. The 
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Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the Corporation 
of Loudon, sent their representatives by hundreds mth similar 
addresses to Windsor Castle, where they were presented in 
St. George’s Ifnll, 011 the 10th of December. To each of these 
replies were retimied by Her Majesty in person. The Oxford 
address presented by the Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor, 
was noted at the time as harung been read by him ' in his 
peculiar energetic manner, with great vigour and animation.’ 
The Cambridge addre<s the same chronicler states, was 
read by the Prince ‘with great elearnes.s and well-marked 
empliasis,’ and responded to by Her Majesty ‘ with great 
deliberation, and with decided accents.’ 

The addre.sses on this occasion, as well as the replie.'s, were 
conceived in a spirit of moderation and firmnes.s, which con- 
trasted well with much of the vehemence and rancour which 
prevailed at the time. Nest day, the Queen received from 
her aunt, the Duchess of Gloucester, a letter congratulating 
Her Majesty on the way the proceedings of the previous day 
had gone off, and expres.sing her admiration of Her Majesty’s 
answer.s. From the reply to this letter it will he seen with 
what a calm and temperate judgment the Queen, and with 
her the Prince, had looked upon the incidents which had 
thimvn England into a frenzy of excitement. 

‘ I would never,’ Her Majo-jty writes, ‘ have consented to 
say anything which breathed a spirit of intolerance. Sincerely 
Protestant as I always have been and always shall be, and 
indignant as I am at those who cidl themselves Protestants, 
while they are in fact quite the contrary, I much regret the 
unchristian and intolerant spirit exhibited by many people at 
the public meetings. I cannot bear to hear the violent abuse 
of the Catholic religion, which is so painful and so cmel 
towards the many good and innocent Homan Catholics. 
However, we must hope and trust this excitement will soon 
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cease, and that the wholesome effect of it upon our own 
Church will he lasting.’ 

On the same day at which these important addresses were 
presented at Windsor Castle, the Prince writes to the 
Dowager Duchess of Coburg : — 

‘ We are all well. The children grow apace, and become 
stronger and handsomer, we elders older and plainer, and 
daily wiser, which is due to the many agreeable experiences 
which we are daily making. We have not seen Windsor the 
last four days, the fog being so dense, that a man standing 
before his oto door fails to recognise it. Nevertheless, by 
the help of a blaze of gas, we managed yesterday to inspect 
the Smithfield Cattle Show, and I am proud at having won a 
silver medal there for my fat pigs. For a cow, I have only 
had honourable mention, and my sheep have received no 
notice at all. 

‘ Wimlsot OdBtlo, 10th Docembor, 1350.’ 

While the Ministiy were still considering what measures 
should be taken to counteract the action of tho Coiut of Eome, 
tlic Prince was giving his best thought to the more important 
question of how such a refonn within the Established Church 
might be effected as might bring it more thoroughly into 
harmony with the state of public opinion. Following his 
UftUid practice of reducing his ideas into shape by writing, he 
wote the following Memorandum, which will probably be 
more justly appreciated now than it would have been amid 
the stormy discussions of the time when it was ivritten. It 
affords another illustration, among many, how completely he 
had identified himself in thought and habits with England 
and its people : — 
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Meifioram^U'iii on ihe Ckvi'ch Crisis, 

'Wind'-or Castle, Sth Jamiarj', 1851. 

‘ If w analyse the cau'es ivhy great movements of reform 
in matters of Ohiurh or State, though undertaken under 
immeu-'C popuhrr pressure, hate -o often proved nhortive, we 
find as one of the priueqml the attempt to settle minute 
details at times of great populiu: excitement — times which are 
peouliarly unfitted for works requiring patience, method, 
foresight, and impartiality. 

‘Moreover, eveiy great movement in carried out by means 
of heterogeneous elements. The parties joining in it are 
actuated by diltereiit views and interests ; but there is of 
cour.se one object common to them all, which detennines 
their alliance. 

* It necessaiily follows, that if a complete plan of reform is 
to be at once canued through in all its details, the heterogeneous 
elements and differences of views and interests will make 
themselves felt, and he brought into action upon some, if not 
most, of these details — will produce violent dissensions, and 
the loss of that combined strength by which alone the coonruon 
object could have been attained. 

‘ This fact is eminently illustrated in the cases of the many 
constituent assemblies, wMch at various times have sprung 
from revolutions and have attempted to frame fim'shed 
constitutions. The residt has over been a waste of strength, 
time, aud power, and totid failm-e in the object sought. 

‘ Our ancestors the Barons of England, perhaps instinctively 
perceiving the force of this natural law, perhaps from the 
rudeness of the age (which knew no doctrinaires), have set us 
a wise example in this respect. When they met King John 
on Runnymede, they contented themselves with a few terse 
sentences and principles, which form the Great Charter, and 
which contain the whole essence of all English liberty, and 
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of that highly developed and complicated Constitution which 
has since become the object of julmiration to the world. 

' These considerations apply, perhaps, even more to Chiu-ch 
reforms, where on tire settlement of the minute details hy 
different parties, in accordance with their individual opinions, 
salvation is often made to depend. It was a premature 
decision on the details of Chm-ch government and doctrine, in 
the absence of a broad -and leading principle, and the fact of 
their being finally settled for posterity by those into whose 
hands the conduct of the Eeforniation fell, which prevented 
the Chm-ch of England from participating in that constant 
and free development which the State has been able to derive 
from the broad principles of Magna Cbarta. 

‘ Let us apply these considerations to the present crisis. 
Wo have intense excitement and tmimosity of paities, and 
the most heterogeneous elements, views, and interests, joining 
in the outcry against the Pope, and particulai-ly against the 
Puseyites. There will he no want of proposals in the next 
session of Pai-liament for special measures of detail ; assemb- 
ling of the Convocation ; alter-ation of the Euhric ; change of 
the Thirty-nine Articles 5 removal of the Bishops from the 
House of Lords ; increase of the Bishops ; altei-ation of tithes ; 
separation of Chm-ch and State, &c. &o. And it is very 
likely that dhe fire of indignation against the Eomanisers 
will spend itself, and the end he general discontent and a 
weakening of the Chmeh. 

‘If this is not to be the inevitable consequence of the 
present movement, those who mean to lead it ought to be 
content with the assertion of some intelligible and sound 
principle, and should endeavour to find some proper formula 
for expressing it. 

‘ The principle will easily be found if the common cause 
of discontent, which has occasioned the excitement) has been 
nonArt-inad. 
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‘ If strictly analysed, this cause appears to he tAe intro- 
(hicfimi of Efjiuish docti'ines and practices by the Cleryy of 
Enylaad., contrary to the ivill ami feelings of the Protes- 
tant congregations, under the assn mpfion that the Clergy 
alone had any authority in Church Matters. 

‘ If tliis he the fundamental evil, arjainst this on g’ht the 
remedial Principle to he directed — and this principle might 
be thus expressed : 

‘ That the Laity have an equal share of authority in the 
Church vrith the Clergy. 

‘ That no alteration in the form of divine service shall 
therefore he made by the Clergy without the formal consent 
of the Laity. 

‘ Nor any interpretation given of Articles of Faith without 
their coucun’euce. 

‘This principle once recognised as law, a whole living 
Church Constitution will spring from it, including Chinch 
government and doctrines. 

* Upon the particular nalme of this constitution and its 
details, the most opposite opinions may he entertained ; but 
it may well be left to time and public discussion to carry out 
its development by degrees ; and the same respect for his- 
torical tradition and vested rights, which has marked the 
progress of the British Constitution, added to a high sense of 
the sacred nature of the work to be performed, will not fail to 
attend this development.’ 

As the time for opening Parliament approached, the 
excitement caused by the Papal aggression continued to 
increase, and it formed a prominent topic in the Queen’s 
Speech. Parliament was opened by Her Majesty in person 
on the 4th of February, and she was greeted both going and 
returning with cheers, in which cries of ‘ No Popery ’ were 
largely mingled. The address was carried in both Houses 
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without a division, but it was very obvious from the debate, 
that the difficulties of a Ministry already feeble wore likely 
to be increased by the division of opinion upon the great 
topic of the liour. The legislative action, to which the 
Government were pledged, was sure to alienate their Irish 
suiiportera, and the speeches of Mr. Eoebuck and Mr. 
Beresford Hope showed that a section of both Eadicals and 
followers of Sir Eohcrt Peel, whoso votes had generally 
been available to the Ministry, woidd he found fighting side 
by side against any measures of a repressive character. 

In other directions there seemed littlo reason to appre- 
'hend danger. The Continent was quiet, settling down day 
by day into the forced calm of a reaction, due less to con- 
viction than to overbearing military force. Our home trade 
and manufactures were continuing to grow in prosperity. 
Pauperism had gone on diminishing. A surplus of nearly 
two millions gave pu-omise of relief to the taxpayer. 
One interest alone, the agricultural, continued imder de- 
pression, and cried aloud for relief. It was impossible 
to withhold sympathy from men who were notoriously 
suffering from changes which, while they pressed heavily 
upon them, had at the same time given a most salutary 
impulse to the general welfare of the country. But their 
advocates failed to suggest any measures which might give a 
practical direction to this sympathy. Tho prevailing diffi- 
culties of the owners and occupiers of land had indeed been 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, and Mr. Disraeli lost no 
time in testing the feeling of Parliament by moving a 
resolution on the 11th of February, that it was the duty of 
Ministers to introduce without delay such measures as might 
be most efifectual for the relief of the agricultural interest. 
In the debate which ensued, the Government found their 
most effective support in the party now known as the Peelites. 
Sir James Graham, in a powerful speech, dealt with the motion 
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as having for its object to im'seat the Administration and to 
leturn to the policy of Protection. It wa^ significant of the 
failing strength of the Ministry that on such an issue, in a 
House of 54o ilemhers, they could only command a majority 
of 14. 

A few days later (14th Fehrnary), after a discussion 
protracted through several nights, SOd votes as against 63 
supirorted the introduction of a Bill to prevent the assiunp- 
tion of territorial titles by Homan Catholic Bi-hop-. Tried 
by thi- practical test, it was impossible to doubt, that the 
great body of the public was of one mind in condemning the 
action of the Court of Home. Still the minority, though 
uumeiically small, included powerful names, and the firm- 
ne-s of their resistance showed that the moasnre would he 
contested inch hy inch at every stage. It was eriuiilly clear 
that some portions of it must be sacrificed, though with the 
certainty of offending a very large section in the House who 
considered that, as introduced, it did not go far enough, while 
even as so cut down it would not conciliate a single opponent. 

The position of the ^Ministry was damaged a few nights 
afterwards (17th February'} by the financial statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. "With a large balance in 
hand, and a rising revenue, he proposed only a partial repeal 
of the "Window Tax, for the abolition of which public opinion 
had long called loudly ; the Incomo Tax was to be continued, 
and some trifling reductions of duties made, about which no 
one cared. So marked was the dissatisfaction expressed on 
all sides, that it was obvious, if the Budget were persevered 
with, a disasti’ous defeat muot ensue. 

The dissatisfaction thus excited probably helped towards 
the defeat sustained by the Government a few nights 
afterwards on a motion hy Mr. Locke King for leave to 
bring in a Bill to assimilate tlie County Franchise to that 
of the Boroughs. So supine bad the supporters of the 
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Ministry become, that they only mustered on the occabion 
to tlie number of 52, while 100 voted for the motion, not- 
withstanding the assurance given by Lord John Kussell that 
he would himself submit, at the beginning of nest session, a 
measure for the extension of the suffrage. 

This defeat, had it stood alone, might have been retrieved, 
but, coupled as it rvas with other indications of loss of con- 
fidence, it was conclusive — the last drop in a cup which 
was already flowing over. There was no alternative before 
the Ministry but either to die a lingering and ignominious 
death if they remained in office, or to take the more dignified 
course of withdrawing from it at once. The decibion of the 
Cabinet coidd not be doubtfid. On the 22nd Lord John 
Eussell formally tendered in person to Her Majesty the 
resignation of his friends and himself. The same day Lord 
Stanley was sent for by the Queen. The appeal, he stated, 
had come upon him by surprise, and a lengthened conference 
ended in his recommending that an attempt should he made 
to strengthen the present Government, or partially to recon- 
struct it, by a combination with the followers of the late Sir 
Eobert Peel. Should this fail, he would then, although 
deeply impressed with the difficulty of forming a stable 
Government in the existing state of parties, at all hazards 
accept the responsibility of doing so if again called upon 
by Her Majesty. 

The resignation of the Ministry took the public by siu- 
prise, and for many days it was kept in suspense by the in- 
surmountable difficulties which arose in the formation of 
a fresh Cabinet. The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, to which 
the Whigs were pledged, made coalition between themselves 
and the Peelites impossible. On this point, Lord Aberdeen 
and Sir James Graham would make no concession, and there 
were other grounds of difference which, though less serious, 
might have been hard to reconcile. The task of forming an 
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administration was also declined by Lord Aberdeen, from 
tbe con\iction that no Jlinistry could stand which rofiu-ed, 
as he must do, to deal with tbe question of Papal aggression. 
Ou tlie ^oth, therefore, Her Majesty again s'ent for Lord 
Stanley, the contingency having arisen under which he had 
promised to undertake the formation of a Government. 

He heard the details of the unsuccc'sful negotiations which 
had taken place with much concern ; and his misgivings as to 
his own prospects of securing the co-operation of the states- 
men, to whom alone he could look with confidence to form 
a strong administration, were so great, that the interview 
ended in his declaring that he would only ‘ attempt to under- 
take to form a Government.’ These misgivings proved well 
founded ; and on the 27th he resigned the trust which he 
had thus guardedly accepted. ‘ We were struck,’ the Prince 
writes in a Memorandum the same day, ‘ by the change 
of his countenance ; it had lost all the expression of care 
and anxiety which had marked it at the previous inter- 
views. Ho assured the Queen that he had been labouring 
incessantly since he had seen her last, hut, he was sorry to say, 
without any success.’ Mr. Gladstone, Lord Canning, Lord 
Ellenborough, and others, had dechned to unite with him, 
and his friends had concurred in his own conclusion that it 
was not possible for them to organise such an Adminis- 
tration as ought to be oifered to tbe Queen. 

The situation had now become extremely critical. In a 
letter to Lord John Russell, announcing Lord Stanley’s de- 
cision, it was resumed by the Queen in these terms : — ‘ All 
possible combinations have failed in tbeir turn. 1st. You 
declared your inability to carry on the Government on 
account of the hostility displayed towards it in Parliament. 
2n(lly. Lord Stanley declined forming a Government of his 
party until every other possibility should have been ex- 
hausted. 3rdly. You have failed to reconstruct the Govern- 
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ment by a combination with Sir Eobert Peel’s friends. 
4thly. Lord Aberdeen did not think it possible for him to 
form a Grovernment with his friends alone. Sthly. Lord 
Stanley has failed in the attempt to construct a G-overnment 
by a junction with some of Sir E. Peel’s friends, or of his 
pariy alone.’ Tlie nest evening was to be devoted to ex- 
planations in both Houses of the proceedings of the last five 
days ; and Her Majesty went on to express a hope that, in 
the explanations then to be given, ‘ the position of parties 
wiU be clearly defined, as well as their opinions on the diflS.- 
cult questions which have led to the crisis, and which are 
still unsolved. She would, therefore, wish to pause before 
she again entrusted the commission of forming an adminis- 
tration to anybody till she has been able to see the result of 
to-morrow evening’s debate.’ 

No such dilemma had arisen since 1812. After the 
assassination of Mr. Perceval, and the defeat of the Cabinet 
to which he belonged, Lord Wellesley, Lord Moira, Lord 
Grey, and Lord Grenville, had been successively charged by 
the Prince Eegent to form an administration with equally 
bad success, and he had then been compelled to fall back 
upon his former Ministers. In her embarrassment the Queen 
resolved on appealing to the Duke of Wellington for his 
advice, and the Prince, on the 28th, wrote to Lord John 
Eussell to inform him of this intention. This letter was 
crossed by one from Lord John Eussell to the Prince, sug- 
gesting that Her Majesty might with advantage see Lord 
Lansdowne, — a suggestion which was at once adopted. ‘ The 
Queen’s having sent for the Duke of Wellington,’ was the 
Prince’s answer, ‘ can in no way interfere with her hearing 
Lord Lansdowne also, whose experience, wisdom, and mode- 
ration make his advice moat valuable.’ The suggestion that 
the Queen should see the Great Duke had, it turned out, 
been independently made to Lord John Eussell by an in- 
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fluential member of bis Cabinet. In replying to the Prince 
Lord John mentioned the fact, adding, ‘ I am very glad to 
hear that the Queen has sent for the Duke of Wellington, 
and not soiry that he is at Strathfieldsaye. It n'ill be 
an excellent rea^on for the Queen’s not sending for any one 
to-day. I own that, without some such reason, I was afraid 
that the prerogative of the Crown might pass to the House 
of Commons.’ 

The explanations to Parliament on the 28th were frank 
and full. They were honotmiUe to all couccmed, because 
tliey ijroved that the failure of the combinations which had 
been attempted was due solely to conscientious differences of 
opinion. It was equally clear from them, however, that no 
one was prepared to propose a way out of the difficulty, and 
that the Papal Eescript, by the conflict which it had created 
between the great mass of public opinion and the statesmen, 
wdiose accession could alone have given strength to Lord 
John Bussell’s government, was the real cau&e of the present 
difficulty. On the one side, England was resolved that there 
should be legislation on the subject. On the other. Sir J. 
Graliam and Lord Aberdeen, and their friends, considered 
that the Bill which had been introduced would make Ireland 
unaovernable, and that it was moreover in itself a violation 
of the principle.'^ of toleration, and a retrograde step from 
the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. They were not 
even to be conciliated by Lord John Emsell’s announcement 
of his intention to strike out of it everything which could by 
possibility encroach on the free action of the Eoman Catholic 
Church within its osvn limits, and to confine the Bill to a 
prohibition of the assumption of territorial titles. On the 
other hand, the full statement by Lord Derby of the policy, 
which he would have proposed had he come into office, and 
in which, among other things, he avowed that he still 
regarded the Free Trade poKoy of 1846 ‘ as an experiment,’ 
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made it equally clear that, either with the existing House of 
Commons, or after an appeal to the country, he must hare 
found himself in a hopeless minority. 

In the anxious deliberations to which the anomalous state 
of parties had given rise, the Queen had fresh reason to rest 
with confidence upon the sagacity and tempered judg- 
ment of the Prince. Of this the copious Memoranda, in 
which he has recorded what passed during the hourly shifting 
phases of the various negotiations, incidentally furnish 
abundant proofs. Fnwarped by the bias of party, he was 
able to estimate accurately the strength and weakness of 
each, and to keep his eyes steadily upon what the country 
demanded, while others were perplexed by the personal and 
political likes and dislikes which make coalitions always 
difficult, and generally dangerous and unsound. 

After reading the debate on the 28th, the Prince, on behalf 
of the Queen, drew up, eai-ly in the morning of the 1st of 
March, the following Memorandum, to be laid before the 
Duke of "Wellington on his return from Strnthfieldsaye. No 
better illustration could be given of what the Sovereign 
and the country gained by the abilities of such a ‘per- 
manent Minister ; ’ 


■ Buckingham Fnluco, Ist March, 1801 . 

‘ At this important moment, when a decision is to be taken 
on the question. Whom to entrust with the formation of a 
Government, or where to look for the materials which are to 
compose it, it becomes necessary to pass in review — 

‘ 1. The causes which brought about the present crisis. 

‘ 2. The causes which led to the failure of all attempts 
hitherto made to form a new Government. 

‘ 3. The leading questions which have to be solved, and 
the positions which public men have taken with respect to 
them; and 
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‘4. The position in -which partiebin Parliament stand ivith 
reference to the-e qucbtiona, and to the particular public men, 
after the declaration*! of ye=!terday evening. 

‘It is clear that the object whicli the Queen will have 
to keep chiefly in view in her ultimate decision must be — 
to obtain a Government stmng enough to last and to grapple 
in a manly and ‘succes'ful manner with the diflScultieb of the 
situation, and solve them to the sathfiiction of the country 
at large. 

‘ 1. Lord John Eu'-sellN G-overnmont broke down from a 
withdrawal of the confidence of the House of Commons, 
produced by the defection of the Roman Catholic Slenibers 
on account of Lord John's Papal Bill, by reason of personal 
hostility on the part of the Radicals to his G-ovemment, and 
of the general dissatisfaction produced in the country by the 
Chancellor of tho Exchequer's Budget. 

‘ 2. The different attempts to form a new Government 
failed, from Lord Stanley’s inability to form a Gorernment out 
of his party alone without some accession from the ranks of 
the Pcelites, who could not give that asbistaiice on account 
of their adherence to Free Trade, -whilst Lord Stanley and 
his party are pledged to Protection. They fiuthcr failed on 
account of the objections of the Peelites to the Papal Bill, 
which rendered their union with Lord John Russell, who is 
perbonally pledged to that measure, impobsible, equally with 
their carrying on the Government by themselves against the 
•wishes of the English public, which demands Parliamentary 
interference with the Pope’s aggrebsion. 

3. The important questions agitating the puhUc mind 
are — 

(a.) Protection or Free Trade. 

(&. ) Parliamentary Reform, 

(c.) Papal Aggression. 

On the first question Peelites, Whigs, and Radicals are 
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tmited against the Protectionists ; on {!>) the same ; on (c) 
Peelites and Kadicala are opposed to Whigs and Protec- 
tionists. 

‘ 4. It appears from yesterday’s debate, that the hatred 
between Protectionists and Peelites is increased by the late 
failure of Lord Stanley to detach a portion of the latter, 
while the feeling between Peelites and W'higs has become 
more cordial. On tlio otlier hand, the hatred of the Eadicals, 
Iridi, and Eoman Catholics seems increased against the 
Whigs, and theii' attachment transferred to the Peelites. 

‘ It would appear irom this that the Peelites, witli the sup- 
pmt of the Whigs and adhesion of the Eadicals, Irish and 
Eoman Catholics, would be able to carry on an efficient 
(Jovprnment; but Sir James Cliaham and Lord Aberdeen 
distinctly declared, that the country expected a measui-e to 
be carried against the Papal aggression, to which the 
Peelites neither will nor can be a party ; while the House of 
Commons is actually pledged to some measure by deciding 
for the introduction of Lord John Eussell’s Bill by 395 to 63 
votes. Lord John will accordingly have to pass some such 
measm’e, but tliis very measure will detach permanently 
from him a great portion of his ordinary supporters. 

‘ From this it would appear, that Lord John and the 
Whigs must bring in, on tlie part of the Government, an 
anti-Papal measure, but that they require a junction with 
the Peelites for the carrying on of an efficient Government, 
preventing a revolution in Ireland, and keeping the confidence 
of the Eadicals, which is necessary for a peaceful carrying out 
of Parliamentary and Financial Eeform. 

‘ This object can only be obtained by a junction of tho two 
pai'ties noiv, leaving the Papal measure an open question, 
allowing Lord John to bring it forward, and Sir James 
Graham to oppose it, while it may be further modified to 
meet the views of Lord Stanley and the Protectionists. This 
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Bill passed, there will he nothing left to interfere with an 
iihnitity of opinion in the new Coalition. The Irish Members 
n ill feel confidence in the intentions of the Goveinment ; the 
country will feel a security in the experience and conservative 
tendency of the men who are to prepare the mea-ure of 
reform in the franchise; the Kadicals will feel confidence 
in Sir dames (rraham’s economical l)ia«, and the Queen will 
have an efficient and strong 0-overnment,’ 

■ f5o matters stand in theory. In practice innumerable 
personal difficulties will have to bo overcome; as, for instance, 
who is to form that Government? The Queen has the 
fullest confidence, however, in the patriotism of the men wlio 
hare io combine, and hopes from it, that they will make 
every personal sacrifice on account of the difficulty of the 
situation, and the danger the country would be exposed to 
by fui'ther vacillation in the conduct of her Government. 

‘The Queen requests the Duke of ‘Wellingtons opinion 
upon the problem here proposed.’ 

Nothing could indicate more clearly the absolute deadlock 
into which the political machine had been hrouglit, than the 
fact, that the idea coidd have been for a moment entertained 
of leaving tbe n ode of dealing with the Papal aggression 
as an ‘ open question,’ in a Coalition Ministiy. The spectacle 
of the members of Government, speaking and voting against 
each other on this the most prominent and vehemently agi- 
tated question of the day, would have been humiliating to the 
actors in it, and revolting to public feeling. MTio, moreover, 
might say that discord on this topic would not extend to other 

• Among the Prince’s papers of tbi'- period is an antoprapli ‘Sehtino for a 
Coalition Gorernment of Whigs and Peelites, sketched by the Prince for his 
own amusement.' His scheme was realised in most of its dotails on the for- 
m<ition of Lord Aherdeon's Aiiministration in December, 18SS. Dut one name 
appears in if, which has never been found in any iUinisterial arrangements — 
Mr. Poebuck as Vice-President of tlie Board of Control. 
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cpestions? All this, as might have been expected, was 
strongly felt hy both Lord Liuisdowne and by the Duke of 
Wellington. On the day of Lord John Eussell's resignation 
(SSi-d JFebruary), the Duke, who happened to he a guest at 
Windsor Castle, had expressed his regret to the Queen that it 
had become necessary, as in the present postm-e of affairs a 
Liberal Government seemed to him to he the only possible or 
safe one. In this conclusion he was confirmed by the failure 
of Lord Stanley to attach to him ‘ the confidence and support 
of any of the colleagues in office and supporters of the views 
of the late Sir Eohert Peel.’ On a review of the whole facts, 
his conclii«iun, as expressed to the Queen in the Memorandum 
just quoted, was, ‘that the jrarty still filling tire offices, till 
Her Majesty’s pleasure shall be declared, is the one best 
calculated to eaiTy on the Government at the present moment.’ 

Accordingly, on the 3rd of March, Her Majesty again 
invited Lord John Eussell and his colleagues to resume office. 
The invitation was accepted, and the same evening both 
Houses were informed of the fact. They were not unprepared 
for it, but received, with indifference, the announcement of 
what was plainly regarded hy them as a pis (tiler which must 
for the moment be endured. A meeting of 1C2 Members 
friendly to the Government was held at Downing Street 
next day, at which assm-ances of loyal support were given. 
The Liberal party had learned too shai’p a lesson from the 
consequences of leaving their leader in the hu'ch, on Mr. 
Locke King’s motion, to be likely to fall again into tlie same 
error.* It was equally the interest of Lord Stanley’s followers 
not again to provoke a crisis. Affairs might thus he expected 
to go on smoothly for a time, and the Government resumed 
its functions, thoroughly conscious of its own weakness, and 
with little hope of adding to its strength. 

^ "WliBn Mt. Locke King, later in the session, tried to advance his Bill to 
tl.c second reading, the majority against it (2nd of April) was 216, in a House 

fif ftR*' 
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On tlie 7th of March the subject of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill was resumed, when Bu- George Grey formally 
announced that the more stringent clauses were to be with- 
drawn, and that it would be confined to a simple declaration 
of the illegality of these Titles. In this form it pleased 
nobody. It disappointed the expectations raised by the 
Durham Letter, and was viewed as a pitifid outcome of all 
the indignation and distrust with which 2 >i'ess and platform 
had rung for months against tho ambitious arrogance of the 
Papal hierarchy. It did not remove the objections of the 
statesmen who deprecated all legislative action on the 
subject; and it added another tojjic of grievance and agita- 
tion to those of which Ireland ah’eady cherished too many. 
Still the popular sentiment, that something must be done, to 
show that the country was as strongly Protestant at heart as 
ever, bore down every opposition. The debate upon tho 
second reading wont on for seven nights. Among those who 
spoke most vigorously against the Bill were Sir J. Graham, 
Gladstone, Roundell Palmer, Cobden, Bright, Koebtick, 
Milner Gibson, Ilume ; but on the division thoir sn 2 i 2 '>orterri 
numbered only 95, while no fewer than 438 voted for the 
second reading. Notwithstanding this majority, tho 02 )po 8 ition 
to the measure in its subsequent stages was so obstinately 
continued, that it was not till the Gth of July that it was read 
a third time in the House of Commons. Two nights of debate 
sufficed for the discussion on the second reading in the House 
of Lords, where it was carried by 265 votes as against 38. 
The Bill imderwent flirther discussion on two other nights, 
but was finally passed without alteration on the 29th of Jidy. 
It soon afterwards received the Royal assent, and becoming, 
as its 023ponents predicted it would become, a dead letter, 
was repealed in 1871 (34 & 35 Vic. c. 53). 

In other respects, the session of 1851 was comparatively 
barren of legislation. Yielding to the objections urged to 

K k 'I 
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his first Budget, Sir Charles Wood -withdrew it for another, 
which he submitted to the House of Commons on the 5th of 
April. The Window Tax -was totally repealed, and in its 
stead a House Tax substituted, of ninepcnce in the pound. 
An attempt by Mr. Herries to cut down the Income Tax, 
Avith a view to its total repeal, was defeated by a majoi-ity of 
only 48, but Mr. Hume succeeded in cai'rying a motion 
against the Government that the grant of this tax should be 
limited to one year. An important measure was passed for 
enabling the Coiut of Chancery, by the creation of ucav 
judicial offices, to perform its fimctions with more despatch. 
But the time lost in the discussions on the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, and the distraction caused by the Great Exhibition, 
led to the postponement of many questions which might 
otherwise have pressed for a solution. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

The anxiety caused by the prolonged Ministerial crisis had 
added so greatly to the fatigue of their busy and exhausting 
life in London, that the Queen and Prince were glad to 
snatch a few days of rest and pure air at Osborne, to which they 
went on the 8th of March. One of the extensive alterations 
devised theie by the Prince, the remodelling of the valley 
which slopes from the lower terrace towards the sea — a piece 
of bold and most successful landscape-gardening — bad just 
been completed. The Prince records his satisfaction with it 
in his diary ; and the labours of a correspondence, always 
great, and now infinitely augmented by the preparations for 
the coming Exhibition, wore agreeably relieved by the plant- 
ing of rhododendrons and other shrubs, to give colour and 
richness to the new outlines of his landscape pictures. 

Greedily did be turn to the sweet restoratives which 
Nature ministered from the spectacle of Europe falling back 
into tlie Gammels of irresponsible power. How he felt on 
this subject may be inferred from a few words in a letter at 
this time to Colonel Phipps : — ‘ An outbreak at Paris would 
be ten’ible, as giving the Russian reaction all over the Con- 
tinent still further power and excuse.’ The effect of this 
reaction in Germany touched him in his most sensitive point. 
Its influence had become paramount at Berlin. In one 
du'ection only was Russian policy acceptable to him. The 
efforts which Austria was now making to introduce her 
whole Empke into the Gaman Bund — a project most 
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olmoxious to tlie National German party — wa? viewed with no 
less hostility by Eussia, to w'hom the accession of strength 
which this would have brought to Austria was as unpalatable 
as tbe idea of an United Germany. 

On the 25th of ]\rarcli the Coui't returned to London, and 
from this time tlie attention of the Prince was engaged niglit 
and day in the amingements for opening the Exhibition on 
Ihe 1st of May. The building had been completed and given 
over to the Commissioners by the 1st of January. It had 
iisen with a rapidity wholly unexampled, and by its beauty 
and fitness had surpassed all that had been hoped from tbe 
ingenuity of its plan.' Goods were now pouring in from all 
([uaitcrs, and the success of the Exhibition as a magnificent 
spectacle of the industry of all nations was no longer doubtful. 
U, still, however, both at home and abroad, was the subject 
of atlaok. Dining the debate on the Address on the first 
night of the session, Colonel Sibthorp had prayed that hail or 
lightning might descend from heaven to defeat the ill-advised 
project. If others did not invoke doom on the structure itself, 
they wore no less fervent in prophesying doom to property, to 
morals, nay, even to the State itself, as the inevitable result 
of bringing into London a concourse of all tlie bad characters 
in Europe. These fears, absm-d at the best, became ludicrous 
in the light of the actual facts as they presented themselves 
in the holiday aspect of London during the next six months. 
But they cost the Prince and his coadjutors a world of trouble, 

‘ Tlmekoray's ‘ May Day Odo ’ axprossod to a nicety the prevailing feeling 
ou the subject ; 

Eut ycatcidav n naked sod, 

The dandles ^iicsiod fiiim Botten Bow, 

And cat.torod o'or It to and fro ; 

And 'Us done I 

As thongh 'twsro b; a wunrd’s rod, 

A bhirln,; aiob at lucid glass 
Leaps liko a fonntaln from tbe gro^s 
To uieot the uin I 

This hsoutifttl poem, cut from The Times, was preserved hy the Prince, as 
it well deserved to be, amoncr his private records of die Pshibitiun, 
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as may be seen by the following letter to the Dowager 
Duchess of Cobuig ; 

‘ Just at present I am more dead than alive from overwork. 
The ojrponents of the Exhibition work with might and main 
to throw all the old women into panic and to drive myself 
crazy. The strangers, they give out, are certain to com- 
mence a thorough revolution here, to murder Victoria and 
myself, and to proclaim the Bed Eopuhlio in England ; the 
plague is certain to ensue &om tlie confluence of such vast 
multitudes, and to swallow up those whom the increased price 
of everything has not already swept away. For all tliis I am 
to be responsible, and against all this I have to make 
efficient provision. 

‘huckingh-im Palaca, IStli April, 1851.' 

The project was also looked upon with coldness by sevei’al of 
the great Continental Powers, apparently from an apprehension 
that contact ivith English institutions might open dangerous 
linos of opinion in the minds of their subjects, who were sure 
to be drawn in considerable numbers to this country by the 
attractions of such an Exhibition. In the case of Prussia, the 
Crovernment so alaimed the King with apprehensions of danger 
from Eepublican assassins, tliat, for a time, he prohibited the 
Prince and Princess of Prussia (now Emperor and Empress of 
Germany) from accepting the invitation of our Queen that 
they should be present at the opening. This prohibition, it 
is stated in Bunsen’s Mmmwa (vol. ii. p. 2C2), was finally 
withdrawn, ‘ rather in consideration of the decided wish of 
the Prince to make the proposed visit, than in consequence of 
the arguments and the evidence which Bunsen forcibly 
brought before Ilia Majesty to prove the tales of conspiracy 
to be wholly fictitious, which in Continental Coiuts were re- 
ceived as credible.’ 

Notwithstanding the absence of cordiality on the paai of 
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tLe principal Continental Powers, it was considered hy the 
Prince, that an opportunity should be aiforded to the Corps 
Di25loniatique to take a part in the proceedings of the opening 
day by presenting an Address to Her Majesty. His reasons 
wei’e thus expressed by himself in a letter to Lord John 
liussell. The opeiriiig ‘ is not a piuely English ceremony for 
an English object, but an International one, in which all 
nations have taken an active part. Half the building is in 
charge of Foreign authorities, half the collection the property 
of Foreign countries, half the Jmies are appointed by Foreign 
Hovemiucnts, who have also defrayed the expenses of the 
foreign part of the Exhibition. It would have been wrong, 
therefore, in my opinion, not to have given the represent a- 
tivos of these Foreign nations the opportunity of taking an 
active part in the opening ceremony.’ 

The late M. Van de Weyer, as Doyen of the Corps Diplo- 
matique, was requested by Lord Granville to lay the proposal 
before his ooUeagnes, Avho were summoned to consider it. 
Meanwhile, M. Van de Weyer went to each of them personally 
and explained the object of the meeting. With the excei>- 
tion of Baron Bi-unnow, whom he did not find at home, they 
all approved of the idea and authorised him, as time pressed, 
to communicate then individual assent to Lord Granville. 
At the meeting next day, ho\vever, Baron Brunuow worked so 
strongly upon the feai's of the Foreign Ministei’s, suggesting 
that they might be disavowed by their Govermnents, that 
several seceded ; and, upon a vote being taken, they decided, 
by a majority of three, to decline presenting an Addi’ess. 
‘The political reason of Baron Brunnow expressed at the 
meeting was, that he could not allow the Russian people or 
nation to be alluded to in an official Address ; the private 
reason given to Lord Palmei'ston was, that he did not choose 
to allow the Belgian or any otha.' Minister to speak for him, 
“nd therefore for hie Court ’ 
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These are M. Van de Weyer’s words, in a letter to the pre- 
sent wiiter (23rd January, 1871): ‘I left immediately,’ he 
adds, 'for Windsoi- Castle, and made my report to the Queen 
and Prince. The answer I was instructed to carry back was as 
follows : “ La, Reine a cleaii'?, dama une circa iistance exccp- 
tionnellc, faira au Corps Diplomatique un compliment 
marque. Sa Majeate ne pent pas forcer le Corps Diplo- 
matique d^iccepteruae politease^qui serait partout ailleurs 
acceptSe cumme une fmeur.” On my return to town I found 
that two of the three seceders had aheady repented of their 
foolish vote, and that Bmnnow’s remained the only dissenting 
voice. But, as unanimity was required, it was decided by 
the Foreign Office that no Address should be presented by 
the Corps Diplomatique ; and that they, as mute as fish, shoidd 
pass before the Queen, make their bow, and stand on the side 
of the platform, where they ca'tainly did look like fish out of 
water, I must add that, on reflection, they were thoroughly 
ashamed of what they had done.’ This feeling must have 
been deepened when they found, as they soon did, how com- 
pletely the spirit in which they had acted was at variance 
with the g'cnerous intei-est in the Exhibition shown by the 
cormtries which they represented, as well in the efforts those 
countries had made to contribute to its ti'casures as in the 
vast numbers whom they sent to profit by its teaching. 

By the 29tli of April, things were sufficiently advanced for 
the Queen to make a private visit to what was two days aJtei'- 
wards to be the scene of a brilliant ceremonial, at which any 
detailed survey of what had been brought together would have 
been impossible. ‘ We remained two hours and a half,’ says 
Her Majesty’s diary, ‘ and I came back quite beaten, and my 
head bewildei-ed, from the myriads of beautiful and wonderful 
things, which now quite dazzle one’s eyes I Such efforts have 
been made, and our people have shorvn such taste in their 
manufaotm-es ! AH owing to this Great Exhibition and to 
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Albert — all to him ! We went up into the gfillery, and the 
siii ht from there, Afith the numerous comts full of all sorts of 
ol)jects of art, manufacture, &c., is quite marvollous. The 
noise Avas OA'^erpoweiing, for so much was going on everywhere, 
and from twelve to twenty thousand people engaged in ar- 
ranging all sorts of things.’ 

The entry in the Prince's diary the same day is brief and 
significant : ‘ Terrible trouble with the an'angements for the 
opening.’ The next day the Queen writes: ‘Everybody is 
occupied Avith the great day of to-morroAV, and my poor Albert 
is terribly fagged. All day long some question or other, some 
little difficAAlty or hitch, all which All>ert took with the 
greatest quiet and good temper. Great as is his tiiumph, 
glorious as is his name, he never says a Avord about it ; but 
labom-s to the last, feeling quietly satisfied in the country’s 
glory, and in having gone on steadily in spite of the immense 
difficulties and opposition.’ Another visit Avas paid the s.ame 
day to the Exhibition, — this time Avitli the Prince and 
Princess of Prussia, who with their son and daughter had 
arrived at Buckingliam Palace the day before. ‘ They Avere 
thunderstruck,’ the Queen writes. ‘ The noise and bustle 
were even gi’eater than yesterday, as so many pj’epai’ations for 
the seats of the spectators are going on. Certainly much Ava.s 
stiU to be done. We Avalkod entii-ely round the galleries. 
The fountains Avero playing beloAV, some beautiful ones, — and 
many floAvers and palms havo been placed, Avhich has a most 
choi’ming effect.’ 

‘ Good Stoekmar,’ the diary continues, ‘ came to me, and I 
talked to him of the Exhibition and of our guests — ^the 
Prince [now Emperor of Gei’many], Avho is as fiim as ever in 
his constitutional views, and highly indignant at what has 
taken place, and is taking place at Berlin — the young Prince, 
who is so amiable and good. After luncheon George [Duke of 
Cambridge'], who had just come from Ireland, came and talked 
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of to-morrow, also (to me quite unaccoimtably) auxious about 
it.’ In this anxiety the Duke was by no means singulai’, 
apprehensions being entertained in many quarters, that the 
bringing together of such an immense crowd as might be 
expected in the parks on the opening day would be made 
the occasion for some poptilar outbreak. Not even oui’ 
famous 10th of April had taught the alarmists to draw a 
juster conclusion. The Queen understood the temper and the 
loyalty of her people too well to have any such fears. How 
right she was, was fully proved by the universal good humoiu- 
and enthusiasm that everywhere prevailed next day. In a 
letter from a distinguished General, whose official duties gave 
him the beat means of observation, and who had himself not 
been without misgivings, it was remarked : ‘ It is certain 
that I have never on any former occasion, excepting perhaps 
Her Majesty’s Coronation, seen such an universal disposition 
to be pleased in any large assembly of people.’ ® 

The shock of delighted stu-priso which eveiy one felt on 
fii'st entering the gi'eat transept of Sir Joseph Paxton’s build- 
ing was a sensation as novel as it was deep. Its vastneta 
was measured by the huge elms, two of the giants of the 
park, which rose far into the air with all their wealth of 
foliage, as free and unconlined as if there were nothing between 
them and the open sky. The plash of fountains, the luxuriance 
of tropical foliage, the jilay of coloiu-s from the choicest 
flowers, carried on into the vistas of the nave by the rich dyes 
of carpets and stuffs from the costliest looms, wore enough to 
fill eye and mind with a pleasm-e never to be forgotten, even 

® ‘ On the day of the opening,’ Mr. Higgins [Jacob Omnium] under the name 
of ‘Pimlicola,’ wrote iu Tha Times; ‘I ovorlipord n German and a Fronchinan 
disputing about Fnglieb loyalty. “It is a principle,” said the one. “fin, 
it is a passion,” screamed the other, and would not give iu ; while, in truth, 
it is both : it is always a principle, even when the Crown behaves badly ; but 
letit treat the people well, and this quiet principle beoomes a headlong passion, 
swelling into such cnlhusidsm as the Frenchman saw, when lie jotted dowu in 
his note-book, “ In England loyalty is a passion." ’ 
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without the vague sense of what lay beyond in the accumulaicd 
results of human ingenuity and cultivated art. One general 
effect of beauty had been produced by the infinitely varied 
work of the thousands who had sepaa-ately co-operated towaj'ds 
this marvellons display, and the stiucture in which it was set, 
l)y its graceful lines and the free play of light which it 
admitted, seemed to fulfil every condition that could be 
deshed for setting off the treasiues thus brought together. 

Beautiful at all times, the sight which the transept presented 
on the opening day, with its eager crowds raised row upon row, 
with the toilets of the women and the sprinkling of court 
costumes and uniforms, adile<l to its permanent features, was 
one which men grew eloquent in describing. As the eye 
rested on the rich and varied picture, the iirst tliought that 
rose was one of gratitude io the Prince, as he stood there 
looking with his acoustomal ah of modest calm upon the 
splendid fulfilment of what two years before he had foreseen 
in thought. Much has been written of the incidents of that 
day hy observers from without. Leo us now see with what 
feelings they were regarded iu the Palace where the plan of 
the Exhibition had been conceived and matui-ed. We quote 
from the Queen’s diary: — 

‘ May 1. — The great event has taken place — a complete 
and beautiful triumph — a glorious and touching sight, one 
which I shall ever he proud of for my beloved Albert and my 
country. . . . Yes ! it is a day which makes my heart swell 
with pride and glory and thankfulness I 

'We began it with tenderest greetings for the birthday of 
our dear little Arthur. At breakfast there was nothing hut 
congi-atulations, , . . Mama and Victor ® were tha-e and all 
the children and oni girests. Our humble gifts of toys wa’e 
added to by a beautiful little bronze replica, of the Amazon 

’ Prince Victor of Hohcolohe LongontoTg, Count Qleiohcn, the Queen's 
nephew, who subsequently borved with distinction in the British navy, and has 
since distinguished himself by his skill as a sculptor. 
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CKiss's) from the Piince (of Panissia), a beautiful paper-knife 
from the Prince&s (of Prussia), and a nice little clock from 
Mama. 

‘ The Park presented a wonderful spectacle, ci’owds stream- 
ing thi’ough it, carriages and troops passing, quite like the 
Coronation day, and for me the same anxiety, — ^no, much 
greater anxiety on account of my beloved Albert. The day 

was bright aud all bustle and excitement At half- 

past eleven the whole procession in state carriages was in 

motion The Green Park and Hyde Park were one 

densely crowded mass of human beings, in the highest good 
humoiu and most enthusiastic. I never saw Hyde Park look 
as it did, — as far as the eye could reach. A little lain fell 
just as we started ; but before we came near the Crystal 
Palace the sun shone and gleamed upon the gigantic edifice, 
tipon which the flags of all the Nations were floating. We 
drove up Rotten Row and got out at the entrance on that side. 

* The glimpse of the transept through the iron gates, the 
waving palms, flowers, statues, myriads of people filling 
the galleries and seats around, with the flourish of ti’umpets 
as we entered, gave us a sensation which I can never forget, 
and I felt much moved. We went for a moment to a little 
side room, where we left our shawls, and where we found 
Mama and Mary (now Princess of Teck), and outside which 
were standing the other Princes. In a few seconds we pro- 
ceeded, Albert leading me, having Vicky at his hand, and 
Bertie holding mine. The sight, as we came to the middle, 
where the steps and chair- (which I did not sit on) were placed, 
with the beautiful Crystal fountain just in fi-ont of it, — ^was 
magical, — so vast, so glorious, so touching. One felt, — as 
so many did whom I have since spoken to — ^filled with devo- 
tion, — ^more so than by any service I have ever heard. The 
ti-emendous cheei-s, the joy expressed in every face, the im- 
mensity of the building, the mixture of palms, flowers, trees, 
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statues, fountains, — tlie orgun (with 200 instruments and 600 
voices, which sounded like nothing), and my beloved husband 
the author of this “ Peace-Festival,” which united the iiidustiy 
of all nations of the earth, — all this was moving indeed, and 
it was and is a clay to live for ever. Grocl bless my deai-est 
Albert, God bless my deai’est country, which has shown itself 
so gTcat to-day 1 One felt so grateful to the gi’eat God, who 
seemed to pervade all and to bless all I * The oidy event it 
in the slightest degree reminded me of was the Coronation, 
but this day’s festival was a thousand times superior. In 
fact, it is unique, and can bear no comparison, from its pecu- 
liarity, beauty, and combination of such different and striking 
objects. I mean the slight resemblance only as to its 
solemnity: the enthusiasm and cheering, too, were much 
more touching, for in a chiu’ch naturally all is silent. 


* In roadiug this vivid clpsciiption, so glowing with nn omotion Hint speaks 
diroetly to tha heart, we ore ngoin reminilod of Thackoniy’s ‘ May Day Oile : ’ 

I fplt ft thrill of low and nwo, 

To mark the dllTurmit giirb of enriif 
The changing tmnrao, the vnrioue Bpcoch 
Togctlier blent. 

A thrill methliiks, like his, who paw 
' All people dwoDing upon earth. 

Tralring out Qod with solemn mirth 
And one coneeiit.’ 

Behold lior in her Xloyel place ; 

A gentle lady— and tbe hand 
That Hways the oeepire of thh laiid» 

Uuw frnlt and %Teak I 

£oft Is the yoice, and fair the face ; 

She btOAthca Amen to prayer and hymn, — 

Ho wonder that her eyes am diuii 
And pale her ohsek. 

The fonnlaln in the Imsin plays, 

The chontlng organ echoes clear, 

An awfnl chorne 'tis to hear, 

A woiidrane songl 

Swell, organ, 6 ^\q 11 your trumpet blast, 

March, Queen and Royal pageant, march 
By splendid aisle and springing arch 
Of this fair Hall I 

And «ec 1 above tlie fabric vn^t, 

Qcd’B bfinndlo^s heaven is bending blue, 

God's peaceful sun is beaming thiH^nghj 
And idiiTitr ^ oyer <i^1. 
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‘ Albert left my side after “ Q-od Save the Queen ” had been 
bungj and at the head of the Conamissioners — a curious assem- 
blage of political and distinguished men — read me the 
Keport, whieh is a long one, and to which I read a short 
answer. After which the Ai’chlrishop of Cantei’biuy offered 
up a short and appropriate prayer, followed by the “ Hallelujah 
Chorus,” dm-ing which the Chinese Mandai-in came forward 
and made his obeisance.® This concluded, the proce.ssion 
began. It was beautifully aiTanged, and of great length, — 
the prescribed order being exactly adhered to. The Nave 
was full, which had not been intended ; but still there was no 
difficulty, and the whole long walk from one end to the other 
was made in the midst of continued and deafening cheers 

o 

and waving of handkerchiefs. Every one's face was bright 
and smiling, many with tears in their eyes. jMany French- 
men called out “ Vive la Heine ! ” One could, of course, see 
nothing but what was near in the Nave, and nothing in the 
Courts. The organs were but little heard, but the Military 
Band, at one end, had a very fine effect as we pa'^sed along. 
They played the March from Aihalio, The beautiful Ama- 
zon, in bronze, by Kiss, looked very magnificent. The old 
Duke and Lord Anglesey walked arm in arm, which was a 

‘ 'While the Hallelujah chortis was being peiforaiecl, a Chinese, touched 
apparently hy the solomiiity of the ‘■cene, mndc his nay eloTvly lonnd the 
great fountain, and made a profound uheteance to the Queen. 'This live 
imporUtion from the Colc'-tial Empire,’ the reporter of the Ea.aminir records, 

' managod to render hinisclf oitremely conspiciions, and one cotild not help 
admiring his perfect ooniposuro .'iiid nonclutince of manner. He talked with 
nobody, yet he seemed perfectly at home, and on the most friendly twms with 
all. A most amusing adriintnge was taken of his iippi iiiaucc, for, when the 
procession was formed, the diplomatic body had no Chinese reprcsonbitivc, and 
our stray Colc'tial friend nas quietly impounded and made to march m the 
rear of Ihe ambassadors. He submitted to this lurangement n itli tile same 
calm indifference which marked the wholo course of his proceedings, and 
bore himself \tith a steadiness and grarity that fully justified the course 
which had been adopted. His hohdTiour throughout was that of •• a citizen 
of the world " as peifect as Goldsmith’s philosopher himself.’ 
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touchinjy sight. I saw many acquaintances amongst those 
present. 

‘ We returned to oiu' own place, and Albert told Lord Bread- 
albane to declare that the Exhibition was opened, which he 
did in a loud voice — " Her Majesty commands me to declare 
this Exhibition open,” — which was followed by a flourish of 
trumpets and immense cheering. All the Commissioners, 
the ExeeuLivo Committee, &c., who worked so hard and to 
who 7 n such immense pi'aisc is due, seemed truly happy, and 
no one more so than Paxton, who may be jirstly proud ; he 
rose from being a common gardener’s boy. Everybody was 
nstoiiishcd and delighted, Sir Greorge Grey [Home Secretary] 
ill tears. 

‘The return was equally satisfactory, — the crowd most 
enthusiastic, the order perfect. We reached the Palace at 
twenty minutes past one, and went out 011 the balcony, and 
were loudly cheered. The Prince and Princess [of Prussia] 
quite delighted and impressed. That we felt happy — thank- 
ful — I need not say, proud of all that had passed, of my 
darling husband’s success, and of tho behaviour of my good 
people. I was more impressed than I can say by the scone. 
It was one that can never be effaced from my memory, and 
never will be from that of anyone who witnessed it. Albert’s 
name is immortalised, and the wicked and absurd reports of 
dangers of every kind, which a set of people, viz. the soi- 
(Usant fashionables and the most violent Protectionists, 
spread, are silenced. It is therefore doubly satisfactory, that 
all should have gone off so well, and without the slightest 
accident or mishap. . . . Albert’s emphatic words last year, 
when he said that the feeling would be, "tlmt of deep thanli- 
fv-hieas io ilis Almighty for the blessings whioh he has 
bestowed upon us already Jim'S heloiv" this day realised. . . . 

‘I must not omit to mention an interesting episode of 
this day, viz. the visit of the good old Duke on this his 
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eighty-second birthday to bis little godson, our dear little 
boy. He came to us both at fiTe, and gave him a golden cup 
and some toys, -which he had himself chosen, and Arthur gave 
him a nosegay. 

‘We dined en families and then went to the Covent 
Garden Opera, wheie we saw the two finest acts of the Hugue- 
nots given as beautifully as last year. I was rather tired ; 
but we were both so happy, so full of thankfulness I God is 
indeed om‘ kind and merciful Father I ’ 

Among the first to offer their congi-atulations to the 
Queen upon the brilliant success of the day’s proceedings 
were Lord John EusseU and Lord Palmerston. ‘ It was a day,’ 
the latter wrote at the close of an official letter, ‘ the result 
of which must be no leas gi’atifying to your Majesty than 
honourable -to the nation whose good fortune it is to have 
your Majesty for its Sovereign.’ Lord John EusseU, fresh 
from the scene, could not refrain from congratulating ‘the 
Queen on the friumphant success of the proceedings of this 
day. Everything went off so well,’ he continued, ‘that it is 
needless to mention particulars ; but the general conduct of 
the multitudes assembled, the loyalty and the content which 
so generally appeared, were perhaps the most gratifying to a 
politician, while the wonders of art and industry wiU be the 
most celebrated among 'philosophers and men of science, as 
weU as among manufacturers and the great mass of the working 
people.’ Besides the 25,000 people within the building 
itself, it was calculated that nearly 700,000 people were 
assembled on the route between it and Buckingham Palace, 
yet Sir George Grey was able to report next day to the Queen 
that there had not been one accident, one police case due to 
this assemblage.^ 


‘ The perfect order and good humour of the people produced a deep impres* 
eion upon foreigners. In one of his hrilliant feuUlatans, written the same day 
for the Journal des Dibafs, M. Jules Janin wrote ; ' (Jeat un peupla itrange, 
TOT,, TT. n T1 
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Not the least -welcome among the congratulations was one 
from Lady Lyttelton, who had retired, honom-ed and re- 
gretted, from the Queen's service in the previous month of 
January.^ ‘ I own,’ she wrote to the Queen, ‘ I was not 
without anxiety, and was visited by many fears and doubts. 
The result has been, tliank God I so delightful, as to do 
much more than dispel them ; and must have surpassed the 
highest expectations. One moment was simely among the 
brightest of even your Majesty’s bright life, — that, when you 
received the address from his Eoyal Highness, and felt the 
full success of so noble, so daring, and so benevolent a plan, 
his own work, which must caase the name so snirremely dear 
to yom- Majesty to be uttered with admiration and gratitude 
throughout the nations, and remembered with due honour for 
ever.’ 

‘ I longed,’ Her Majesty wrote in answer, ‘ to hear from 
you, feeling sure that you would think of me on the occasion 
of that great and glorious 1st of May. The proudest and 
happiest day of — as you truly call it — my happy life. . . . 
To see this great conception of my beloved husband’s mind, 
which is always labouring for the good of others — to sec this 
great thought and work crowned -with triumphant success, in 
spite of difficulties and opposition of every imaginable kind, 
and of every effort to which jealousy and calumny could 
resort to cause its friilure, has been an immense happiness to 

lejieuple Anglais! 11 est oahm ioi^ours; il se hits, maia U se idle dans cer- 
taines limtias ; tl est ^tient mime, dans eon enthomiasme / Comme il ne veut 
pas Ure gomerni, il se gomeme lui-ntHnu, et qaioongue diaobiU & Vondreindiqvi, 
soudain le premier-vanu pr(te main-forte au polioeman, . . . Dam le mime ordre 
oA eettefovle liaii venu eUe eat hanmiie! On n’ldt jamais dit, h iroia Jieures, 
que trente miUe Ames, avides de tout voir et de tout entendre, itatent oontenues 
dans eeite enceinte.’ 

’ She was siicoeeded as govemess by Lady Caroline Bairington, sister of tlie 
present Earl Grey, -who continued in ofBce until her death in Fel)r«ary, 1876, 
endeared to the C^iieen and to the Boyal children no less by her truly kind heart 
than by the strong sense and independence of ehuacter which distinguiahee the 
family to -which she belonged. 
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iis both. But to me the glory of his dear name, united with 
the glory of my dear country, which shone more than she 
has ever done on that great day, is a source of pride, happi- 
ness, and thankfulness which none but a wife’s heart can 
comprehend.’ 

Kind words, too, came from the King of the Belgians, 
who had not been able to be present, but came over to 
England a few weeks afterwards, and made a thorough study 
of the Exhibition. On the 3rd of May he wrote to the 
Queen : ‘ I wish you joy with all my heart, that everything 
went off in such a glorious way at the opening of the Exhi- 
bition, and can well understand your happiness in seeing 
thus our beloved Albert’s work crowned with unexampled 
success. It is well merited, as it was a truly colossal task, 
and human nature is always inclined to vilify and to render 
perilous aU such undertakings, from that pretty generally 
diffused disposition to enjoy the non-success of one’s neigh- 
bour and fellow-creature. I sincerely regret not to have 
witnessed such a glorious sight as the Opening must ha^e 
been, ab&r ich Vm alien diesen Bingen aehr abgestorhen 
(but the time for all such things is gone by with me). 

‘I am glad that Foreigners saw for once, that to the 
highest authority in the State even a great and free country 
like England may show real and great respect. The sceptical 
and cynical turn which the press in France has given to the 
public mind has shown itself since the Eestoration by constant 
efforts to render the supreme government, and particularly 
the person ostensibly at the head of it, ridiculous and odious 
in every imaginable way. They have very pretty results to 
boast of this system.’ * 

* Compare this with the following passage from the femUeton by JI. Jules 
Janin, already cited : ‘ Atijotiid'hni, et tout a Vlteure, notis awm comprh, nous 
autres homt/ies, de set dge reielle, gui reoueillona les diseordea et les tempSies 
amiss par nos piressetpUguea gui rougissons d’dbiir d la Un, et gui oowrbons 

B B 2 
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When the Prince appeared at the Royal Academy dinner 
on the 3rd of May, the warmth with which the toast of his 
liealth was received was duo in no slight measure to the feeling 
which had now become general, that England owed him much 
for what he had done for her in organising the Exhibition, 
which was the engrossing topic of the hour. His share in 
the work had been touched upon by the President, Sir Charles 
Eastlake, in proposing the toast, with all the grace and point 
for which that gentleman’s speeches soon came to be 
remarked. But passing with his accustomed modesty from 
this in some degree personal topic, the Prince proceeded to 
a well-deserved eulogium on their new President, at whose 
election, he said, he had heartily rejoiced, not only on 
account of his high estimate of his qualities, but also on 
account of his feelings of personal regard towards him. ‘ My 
connection with him, for now nine years,’ he went on to say, 
‘ on Her Majesty’s Commission of the Fine Arts, has enabled 
me to know what you can know less, and what is of the 
greatest value in a President of the Royal Academy — I mean 
that kindness of heart and refinement of feeling which 
guided him in all his communications, often most difficult 
and delicate, with the different artists whom we had to 
invite to competition, whose works we had to criticise, whom 
we had to employ or to reject.’ 

The opportunity of calling attention to some general 
truths which it was well should he homo in mind by both 
aj-tists and the public, was not likely to be let slip by the 
Prince on such an occasion. What he then said applies, at 
the present hour, with even greater force. One sentence of 
it should never be forgotten by all who profess to tell the 
public what is good in any form of imaginative or iutel- 

nosfronU dhhtmorh drvmtt la niemiii au jowg ie f«r — nom avons amtmplh, 
et de tris ptls, eetfc chose sans nom ohse nous, m Mne I cetU grandeur oMiie, 
la MaJesUl oette force toiiU-jmissaaiie, U respect !' 
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lectual e£Fort — ‘ the injudicious praise of an inferior work 
becomes an insult to superior genius.’ But the whole of this 
portion of the speech deserves to be recalled : 

‘ Gentlemen, the production of all works in art or poetry 
requires, iu their conception and execution, not only an exercise 
of the intolloct, skill, and patience, but particularly a concurrent 
wumi/t o//eeh'Hy and a free flow of imagination. This renders 
them most tender plants, which will thrive only in an atmo- 
sphere calculated to maintain that warmth, and that atmosphere 
is one of Tdiidiiesa — kindness towards the artist personally as 
well as towards his production. An unkind word of criticism 
passes like a cold blast over their tender shoots, and shrivels 
them up, checking the flow of the sap, which was rising to pro- 
duce, perhaps, multitudes of flowers and fruit. But stiU criticism 
is absolutely necessary to the development of art, and the 
injudicious praise of an inferior work becomes an insult to 
superior genius. 

‘ In this respect our times are peculiarly unfavourable when 
compared with those when Madonnas were painted in the seclu- 
sion of convents ; for we have now, on the one hand, tho onger 
competition of a vast array of artists of every degree of talout 
and skill, and, on the other, as judge, a great public, for the 
gi'eater part wholly uneducated in art, and thus led by profos- 
sional writers, who often strive to impress the public with a great 
idea of their own artistic knowledge by tho merciless manner in 
which they treat works which cost those who produced them tho 
highest efforts of mind or feeling. 

‘ The works of art, by being publicly exhibited and offered for 
sale, aro becoming articles of trade, following as such tho unrea- 
soning laws of markets and fashion ; and public and even private 
patronage is swayed by their tyrannical influence.’ 

No Academy, the Prince knew well, could neutralise these 
evils, but it could do something as a counterpoise against 
them. It might set up a high standard of educatioB; it 
might recognise and foster genius, it might present by its 
honorary distinctions a stimulus and a goal to persevering 
endeavour, and at the same time afford some pledge to the 
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public of the merits of the wtists on whom they were con- 
ferred. To do less than this was to fail in its duty, and 
tliere was a word of useful warning in the following sentence, 
towards the close of the speech, against the besotting ten- 
dency of all close corporations : 

‘ If tliis body is often assailed from without, it shares only the 
fate of every aristocracy ; if more than another, this only proves 
that it is even more difficult to suhtain an aristocx’acy of merit 
tlian one of birth or of wealth, and may serve as a useful chock 
upon yourselves when tempted nt your elections to lot personal 
predilection compote with real merit.* 

Some weeks afterwards (lYth June) the Prince was 
called upon to speak upon an occasion of a very different 
kind. The Society for Propagating the G-ospel in Foreign 
Parts, which had attained its one hundred and fiftieth year, 
was about to hold a commemoration of the fact, at which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury solicited the Prince to preside. The 
confluence of visitors from all om' Indian and Colonial posses- 
sions, drawn together by the Great Exhibition, was favoiu-able 
to a jubilee of this kind, and it was felt that the presence 
of the Prince at a time when tho country was agitated by 
the controversies and divisions to which the Papal aggression 
had given rise, would do much to seoiure harmony and con- 
fidence, and at the same time enlist suhstantial sympathy 
and help for the objects of the Society. Lord John PusseU, 
on being consulted by tho Prince, approved of his complying 
with the request. The Prince had himself the welfare of the 
Society so much at heai’t, that he acted on his advice, over- 
wearied though he was with incessant work and the fatigues 
of a season unusually brilliant, and in which the claims of 
hospitality left no minute free that could be spared from 
his public duties. His assent, however, he intimated to the 
Archbishop was given ‘ in the full confidence that this is not 
a movement adopted particularly by any party in the Church, 
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blit that the Church generally will be represented at the 
meeting, and that consequently there will be full security 
that no expressions will be used that can give just cause of 
offence to any denomination of Christians,’ 

The condition was of course accepted and kept. Deter- 
mined, however, that he should not be drawn into a party 
demonstration, the Prince took particular precautions that 
modei’ate as well as High Churchmen should be among the 
speakers at the meeting. The list, which included the Bishop 
of London (Blomfield), Lord John Bussell, Eai'l Grey, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, the Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce), the Duke 
of Newcastle, Lord HiuTowby, and the Ai'chbishop of Canter- 
bury, shows how well the balance had been adjusted, and 
what excellent provision made for securing a broad and 
statesmanlike treatment of the topics to be discussed. Of 
this the Prince set an impressive example by his speech. It 
bears the marks of having been prepared with more than 
ordinary care. Though framed particularly with a view to 
the then disturbed state of public feeling on matters of 
religious controversy, it embodies important tniths of uni- 
versal application. As it also throws valuable light upon the 
opinions of the Prince, both political and religious, the leading 
passages of it are here reproduced ; 

‘ This Society was first chartered by that great man, William the 
Third, the greatest sovereign this country has to boost of ; by 
whose sagacity and energy was closed tliat bloody struggle for 
civil and religious liberty which so long had convulsed this 
country, and who secured to us the inestimable advantages of 
our Constitution and of our Protestant faith. 

‘ Having thus placed the country upon a safe basis at home, he 
could boldly meet her foes abroad, and contribute to the founda. 
tion of that colonial empire which forms so important a part of 
onr present greatness j and honour he to him for his endeavour 
to place this foundation upon the rock of the Church. 

‘ The first jubilee of the Society fell in times when religious 
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apatliy Lad succoedod to the oyer-excitement of the preceding 
age. Lax morals and a sceptical pMlosopLy began to undermine 
the Christian faith, treating with indifference and even ridicule 
the most sacred objects. Still this Society persevered in its 
labours with unremitting zeal, tumhig its chief attention to the 
North American continent, where a young and vigorous society 
was rajudly growing into a people. 

‘ The second jubilee found this country in a most critical posi- 
tion; she had obtained, by the peace of Amiens, a moment’s 
respite from the tremendous contest in which she had been cn- 
gaged with her continental rival, and which she had soon to 
renew, in order to maintain her own existence, and to secure a per- 
manent peace to Europe. Since the last jubilee, the American 
colonies, which had originally boon peopled chiefly by British 
subjects who had left their homes to escape the yoke of religious 
intolerance and oppression, had thrown off their allogiance to tho 
mother country in defence of civil rights, the attachment to 
which they had carried with them from the British soil. Tet 
this Society was not dismayed, but in a truly Christian spuit con- 
tinued its labours in the neighbouring North American and West 
Indian settlements. 

‘ This, the third jubilee, falls in a happier epoch, when peace 
is established in Europe, and religious fervour is rekindled, and 
at an auspicious moment when we are celebrating a festival of 
the civilisation of mankind, to which all quarters of the globe 
have contributed their productions, and are sending their pcojile, 
for the first time recognising their advancement os a common 
good, their interests as identical, their mission on earth tho 
same. 

‘ And this civilisation rosts on Christianity, could only he raised 
on Christianity, can only be maintained by Christianity ! the 
blessings of which are now carried by this Society to the vast 
tonitories of India and Austi-olasia, which last are again to be 
peopled by tho Anglo-Saxon race. 

‘ Whilst we have thus to congratulate oui’selves upon our state 
of temporal prosperity, harmony at home, and peace abroad, we 
cannot help deploring that the Church, whoso exertions for the 
progress of Christianity and civilisation we are to-day acknow- 
ledging, should he afflicted by internal dissensions and attacks 
from without. I have no fear, however, for her safety and ulti- 
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mate welfare, so long as she holds fast to what our ancestors 
gained for us at the Reformation — Wic Gospel and the unfettered 
right of its use. 

‘ The dissensions and difficulties which we witness in this as in 
cvoiy other Church ai’ise from the natural and necessary conflict 
of the two antagonistic principles which move human society in 
Church as well as in State ; I mean the principles of individual 
liberty and of allegiance and submission to the will of the community, 
exacted by it for its own preservation. 

‘ These conflicting prineiiiles cannot safely he disregarded ; they 
must be reconciled. To this country belongs the honour of 
having succeeded in this mighty task, as far as the Staie is con- 
cerned, whilst other nations are still wrestling with it ; and I 
feel persuaded that the same earnest zeal and practical wisdom 
which has made her political Constitution an object of admira- 
tion to other nations will, under God’s blessing, make her Church 
likewise a model to the world. 

‘ Lotus look upon this assembly as a token of future hope ; and 
may the harmony which reigns amongst us at this moment, and 
which we owe to having mot in furtheraiiee of a common holy 
object, be by the Almighty permanently bestowed upon the 
Church ! ’ 

In writing to the Queen next day, Lord John Russell 
expressed what certainly was the impression generally pro- 
duced by the way in which the Prince had executed his diffi- 
cult task, when he .said, that ‘he observed with great pleasiure 
yesterday, that the speech of the Prince had an excellent 
effect. With many dangers on every side, every word was 
admirable ; nothing left unsaid that ought to be said, and 
nothing said that ought to be avoided.’ 

The opinion of so competent a judge could not be otherwise 
than gratifying, and the same day Her Majesty wrote in 
reply: 

‘We are both much pleased at what Lord John Russell 
says about the Prince’s speech of yesterday. It was on so 
ticklish a subject, that one could not feel certain beforehand 
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how it might be taken. At the same time, the Queen felt 
sure that the Prince would say the right thing, from her 
entire confidence in his groat tact and j udgment. The Queen, 
at the risk of not appearing sufficiently modest (and yet why 
should a wife over he modest about her husband’s merits ?) 
must say, that she thinks Lord John Eussell will admit now, 
that the Prince is possessed of very extraordinary powers of 
mind and heart. She feels so proud of being his wife, that 
she cannot refrain from herself paying a tribute to his noble 
character.’ 

Lord John Eussell had long been well satisfied as to the 
Prince’s qualities, on which Her Majesty dwells with such 
natural emphasis. Of this he seized the opportunity thus 
afforded to him of giving the strongest assm-ance in a few 
eloquent words : — 

'Pembroko Lodgo, 18th June, 18S1. 

‘Lord J. Eussell presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. He is most gratified by the expression of your 
Majesty’s sentiments, which there would certainly be no merit 
in concealing. Lord J. E. has long thought the Prince’s 
character very extraordinary for abilities, judgment, informa- 
tion, and a sympathy for all the sorrows and joys of his fellow- 
creatures. These qualities in so exalted a station, and in 
such quicksand times, are of the utmost value to the nation 
at large ; and while your Majesty derives the first and 
nearest benefit from them, they extend from the Eoyal 
Family to the subjects of your Majesty’s Crown in every part 
of the globe.’ 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

Amid the greater claims which this busy year made upon the 
Prince’s attentiouj he stUl found time to show his lively 
interest in whatever was being- done for literatui-e, art, and 
science. When Macready took his leave of the stage on the 
1st of February, he was there with the Queen to testify his 
respect to the veteran ai-tist. An evening was devoted to 
hearing Rachel, then in her fullest power, in the Aoulromaque, 
another to witness the performance at Devonshire House by 
Dickens, Jerrold, Forster, and the other promoters of the 
Guild of Literature and Ai-t, of Sir E. L. Bulwei-’s comedy 
Not so Bad as we Seem. He was a fi,-equent visitor at the 
studios of the leading painters. In April he heard Sir Charles 
LyeU and Professor Fai-aday lectm-e at the Royal Institution. 
In May he opened the Museum of Practical Geology, and 
attended the soii-ee of the Institute of Civil Engineers. In 
June he laid the foundation stone of the City Consiunption 
Hospital. In short, wherever a good work was to be advanced, 
wherever knowledge was to be gained, wherever new dis- 
coveries in science or mechanics wei-e to be seen, the Prince 
was certain to be found, howevei- hard the effort it cost him 
to make his presence compatible with his more urgent duties. 

On the 3rd of July he went to attend the meeting of the 
British Association at Ipswich. During his slay he was the 
guest of Sir William Middleton at Shrublands, from which 
he wrote to the Queen immediately after his arrival : 
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‘ Shrublands, Srd July, 18S1. 

‘Hiilf-past flvtf, P.M. 

‘ Just arrived here, and already threatened "with the in- 
telligence, that the messenger will lose the last train from 
Ipswich, if ho does not stai't directly, I have locked myself 
in to send you two lines as a token of my life and love. I 
was at the section punctually by eleven, and got through it 
by three. Enclosed you will find a plan of the battle, which 


Sections 

Arrival 

D^rtui'd 

Probable pnpore 

A, PhyeicHil . 

Half-past elerou 

Quarter-past 

twfilvo 

1. Boot, Astronomical 
Observations by Elec- 
tro-Magnolism, and 
Daguerreotypes of the 
Moon. 

2. OoL. Beid, On Moor- 
ing Ships in Eovulv- 
ing Gales. 

B. Chemical , 

Quarter-past 

twelve 

Half to one 

MisnoEB, Ontho Contrae' 
tion of Calico as 
shown in tlie Groat 
imbibition, Playfair. 

E. Geogniphy 

Quarter to one 

Half-past one 

1. Tohitachkit, Travels 
in Asia Minor, and 
Mui'oliisan. 

2. Asa Wiutkev, On n 
Rapid Intercourse 
betw'oon Europo and 
Asia. 

C. Geology . 

Twenty to two 

Half-pnat two 

Either Papers on Crags 
by Phillips and Owen, 
or Drifts, by Murchi- 
son and Hopkins, 
Sedgwick and Lyell. 


will give you information as to the subjects and persons of 
the essays and the essayists. My reception has been every- 
where most cordial and heai’ty. Bunsen is here, and Van de 
Weyer, Gust, Argyle, Murchison, Lords Stradbrook, Mont- 
eagle, and Wrottesley, &c. The house has been recently 
built by Barry; the situation very pretty and high, You 
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will be feeling somewhat lonely and forsaken among the two 
and a half millions of human beings in London ; and I too 
feel the want of only one person to give a world of life to 
everything around me.’ 

Only one who was daily accustomed, like the Prince, to 
deal rapidly with a great variety of subjects within the 
course of a few hours, could have endm’ed the stiain upon 
the attention, which we see from the preceding table was 
entailed by his visits to the vaiious sections of the meeting. 
Next morning the Piince writes to the Queen : — 

' Shrubliinds, 4th July, 18S1, 

* Half-p<isl: ten o’clock, 

‘ “ I have slept well,” said the Count Isenburg ; “ have you, 
too, done the same ? ” 

‘The park and the gardens aie very fine. There was 
rather a large party at dinner. After dinner it included the 
whole county. The weather is cool and too diy for the 
roses of my host. In half an hour I return to my section at 
Ipswich, thonce to the Museum, lunch with Mr. Ransome 
the Quaker, thereafter lay a foundation stone for Queen 
Elizabetli’s School, and start for home about four. The 
messenger who carries these lines leaves about one ; but for 
all that he will only be about an hour and a half before me. 

‘Hearty thanks for your dear kind letter. Thank the 
children also for theirs, and tell Bertie his letter was very 
well written. Now farewell.’ 

The next day we find the Prince presiding at a prolonged 
meeting of the Exhibition Commissioners, at which some 
interesting figures were produced, which must have dispelled 
the last remains of any misgivings as to the financial success 
of the undertaking. The Exhibition had now been open nine 
weeks and three days. The lowest amount received at the 
doors in one week was 10,2982. In two successive weeks it 
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had considerably exceeded 16,000Z., and in one it had gone 
up to 22jl89^. Greater results were yet to be reached; but 
the fact was by this time apparent, that there would be a 
lai'ge sirrplus, and the question how it was to be disposed of, 
was ah'eady engaging the Prince’s attention. 

Baron Stockmar, after spending the winter and spring 
months in England, had left for the Continent along with the 
King of the Belgians on the 2nd of July. One of the last ser- 
vices he had performed for Ms Eoyal hosts was to find a 
successor in Ma,jor (now Sir Thomas) Biddulph to General 
Bowles, who had recently resigned, owing to failing health, 
the office of Master of the Household.' He had also taken an 
active part in the negotiations about a tutor for the Prince of 
Wales to succeed Mr. Birch, who had hitherto filled th.at posi- 
tion, hut was to retii’e in a few months. Sir James Stephen 
had recommended to the Prince Mi’. Frederick W. Gibbs, 
M.A.,® and it had been settled that he should take Mr. Birch’s 
place after the lapse of a few months, which, by the Prince’s 
wish, he was to devote to some preliminai’y studies abroad and 
at Edinburgh. To the completion of these an-angements the 
Prince refers in the following letter to Baron Stockmar : 

‘ Dear Stockmar, — My expedition to Ipswich has gone off 
extremely well. I have been vei’y enthusiastically received 
in Suffolk, and had a most cordial reception at Sir William 
Middleton’s at Shrublands, and heard many interesting 
papers road and discussions carried on in all departments of 
science. Coming back here I am conscious of a very great 
void. . . . 

‘ Now, however, I must report progress, as they say in the 
House of Commons. One General Wood, the Lieutenant of 

* Sip George Bowles, -who entered tlie Army in ISOi, continued in active 
service down to 1845, when he became Master of tlie Household. He died in 
May, 18/6, in the 90th year of his age. 

• ■'"r, QibV ' nontimir-d tn iii't «.b Hib Pliiii>6 of W”! 's tutor down to 1858. 
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the Tower, mth 700Z. a year, has been so good as to die, and 
Bowles is in rapture at being nominated his successor. 

‘ Major Biddulph has got leave until an exchange can be 
arranged for him. I have seen him and like him much ; he 
is highly spoken of on aU sides. He will enter on his duties 
in a few days. 

‘With Wellesley I have come to an understanding about 
the religious instruction, which will commence when we go 
to Windsor. 

* G-ibbs I have seen twice, shown him the children, and 
conferred with him about the journey. 

‘ Now is my wallet empty, and though my heart he not so 
also, still I won’t bore you by shaking it out before you. 
You know it akeady in its inmost folds. 

•Buckinghiim Palace, 9th July, 1851.’ 

On the evening of the day on which this letter was written 
the Queen and Prince attended a Ball given at Guildhall by 
the Corporation of London to celebrate the success of the 
Great Exhibition. Shortly after nine o’clock the Iloyal guests 
left Buckingham Palace in state caniages, and passed to the 
City through avenues of spectators who lined the streets along 
the route, and greeted them with an enthusiasm of which the 
numerous foreigners who swelled the crowd were not slow to 
catch the infection, llie City, it need scarcely be said, 
spared no cost to make the Ball worthy of the occasion. 
The Eoyal guests did not leave till one o’clock, and found, 
what they could scarcely have expected, that they were re- 
ceived on their homeward route by a crowd even more 
numerous and enthusiastic than before. The Prince reports 
the result to Baron Stockmar thus : 

‘ The City Ball passed off most brilliantly. A million of 
people remained till three in the morning in the streets, and 
were full of enthusiasm towards us. To-night we have our 
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last Ball. The day after to-raorrow I come back here to 
dine with the Agricultural Society. The Cattle Show we 
have already visited, and our present notion is to return to 
town. On the 18 th we go to Osborne for good. 

' Windsor Cjstlo, 14tli July, 1851.’ 


The season was now drawing to a close ; but the Prince 
had yet one speech to make before leaving town. Tliis was 
at the dinner of the Royal Agricultural Society, which this 
year held its annual show in the Home Park, under the 
northern terrace of Windsor Castle. The Prince made a 
happy use of the circumstance in his address : 

‘ Some years,’ he said, ‘ have elapsed since I last dined with you 
in this migratory pavilion, and I am glad that you should have 
pitched it this day under the walla of Windsor Castle, and that I 
should myself have an opportunity of bidding you a hearty 
welcome in the Home Park. 

‘ Tour encampment singularly contrasts udlh that which the 
Barons of England, the foudnl lords of the land, with their re- 
tainers, erected round old Windsor Castle on a similar mead, 
though not exactly in the same locality. They came then clad 
in steel, with lance and war-horse ; you appear in a more peace- 
ful attire, and the animals you bring with yon aro the tokens of 
your successf nl cultivation of the arts of peace. King Jolm came 
trembling amongst his subjects, unwillingly compelled to sign 
that Glreat Charter which has over since heen your birthright. 
Tour Sovereign came confiding among her loyal and loving 
people ; she came to admire the results of their industry, and to 
encourage them to persevere in their exertions. 

‘And the gratification which the Qneen has felt at the sight of 
your splendid ooUecUon must, I am sure, be participated in by 
all who examine it. I am doubly pleased at this success, not 
only because it is witnessed by the many visitors from foreign 
lauds now within onr shores, whom every Englishman must wish 
to inspire with respect for tho state of British agriculture, hut 
also because I fool to a certaiu degree personally responsible for 
having deprived yon of one generally most interesting feature of 
your show : I mean the field-fruits and the agrioulinral machines 
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and implements. Thougli separated from your collection, they 
are seen to groat advantage in another royal park ; and yon will 
have been glad to hoar that, “ whatever the difficulty may he in 
deciding upon tho superiority o£ the works of industry and art 
sent to tho Crystal Palace by the different nations of the earth, 
the British agricultural implements are acknowledged by com- 
mon consent to stand there almost without a rival.” ’ 

Few days had passed since tho first of May, that the 
Exhibition had not been visited by the Queen and Prince, 
and by none had the le.ssons it taught been more assiduously 
learned. On tho 18th of July, it was visited by them for 
the last time for many weeks. Next day the Queen writes to 
Baron Stockmar : 


•Buckingliim PaUea, 19th July, 1851. 

. We go out of town to-morrow, and, though it is 
a groat relief to us, still it pains me that this brilliant, and 
for ever memorable season should be past. 

‘London is really a wonderful sight, for the streets and 
parks are quite alive with people. Numbers and numbers 
of foreigners, and yet not a disturbance nor a disorder of any 
kind. We regi’et, for their own sakes, that so few Princes 
have come, here again dividing themselves from their people. 
Deeply Avill they repent it when it is too late. 61,000 people 
were in the Exhibition on the 15tli at once. 

‘ The Cattle Show at Windsor was a vary fine sight. The 
Prince’s speech and dinner of between two and three thousand 
people went off very well yesterday. He stands so high ; all 
the people feel he wishes them well, and thinks of them j and, 
depend upon it, this will never be forgotten. 

‘The immense number of manufacturers with wliom we 
have spoken have gone away delighted. The thousands who 
are in the Crystal Palace, when wo are leaving, are all so 
loyal, and so gratified, many never having seen us before, 
voT TT. 0 0 
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All this will be of a use not to be described. It identifies 
us with the people, and gives them an additional cause for 
loyalty and attachment.’ 

From Osborne the Prince writes to Baron Stockmar the 
next day : 

‘ We made om pilgrimage hither yesterday with bag and 
baggage. The last days of packing were very fatiguing. 
There was such an accumulation of papers during the late 
stirring season that their arrangement cost a world of trouble. 
Added to which I had my dinner with the Agricultuial 
Society on the 17th, which lasted four hours and a half, and 
at which over 3,000 guests were present. My speech went 
off well, and has been well received. 

‘ The resoi-t to the Exhibition continues to be enonnous ; 
the day before yesterday the number of visitors again 
amounted to 74,000. Next week the Juries will have com- 
pleted their work. Paris intends to give to us gentlemen 
of the Exhibition a three days’ fete, and to invite me to il. 
I win send an excuse.’ 

The President of the French Republic, as we have seen, 
had from the first given his cordial support to the project of 
the International Exhibition. It accorded with Ids own 
settled policy of cultivating the most intimate political and 
commercial relations with England, and he spared no pains 
to seoui’e its being regarded with cordial interest by the 
leading manufacturers of France. Tlrey entered warmly 
into his views, and much of the attractiveness, if not of the 
success, of the Exhibition, was due to the wealth and beauty 
of their contributions. If some leading Frenchmen felt that 
France, in her claim to be the pioneer' of civilisation, should 
have been the first to project the idea of a great Inter-national 
Exhibition, it is no less true that the people generally did not 
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allow any narrow jealousy to chill their efforts to prove them- 
selves noble competitors in this magnificent arena. In all 
ways they gained by this generosity of spirit. England was 
quick to acknowledge the superiority of French artistic feel- 
ing and skill in many depai-tments where she had herself 
much to learn. Ifor was France slow to pay a similar tribute 
to English ingenuity and English workmanship, where these 
outstripped her own. Great commercial advantages wore 
the immediate results on both sides. At the same time a 
friendliness of intercoiu'se, not unimportant to the peace and 
jirosperity of both counti’ics, grew up out of the personal 
knowledge and the exchange of comdesies for which the Ex- 
hibition gave occasion. Each country thenceforth kuew the 
other better, and much of the old lingering jealousy of one 
another began to disappear. 

The French felt that they had been well treated in all 
the ai'rangemeuts for the Exhibition, and they were not 
likely to be behindhand in showing courtesy to those by 
whom their co-operation had been received with so generous 
a welcome. Accordingly, an invitation was conveyed from 
the city of Paris to the Exhibition Commissioners by M. 
Sallandi'ouze, the manufactmer of the celebrated Aubusson 
carpets and tapestries, and one of the lending French 
Commissioners, to go to Paris on the 2nd of August, to dine 
and hear a concert at the Ilhtel de Ville on the 3rd, and to 
see the great waters play at Versailles on the following day. 
This was to be followed by a fete given by the President at 
St. Cloird, the festivities closing with a great ball at the H8tel 
de Ville. The invitation, conveyed by M. Sallandrouze in 
person through Lord Granville, was coupled with the expres- 
sion of the strong desire felt by the city of Paris that the 
fdte should be graced by the presence of the Prince, for 
whose character and acquhements they felt the highest ad- 
miration. In this desire the President shared, and he had 
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requested M. Sallaudrouze to say that, while the Prince’s ac- 
ceptance would jileaae the people of Friuice, it would give 
the gi’eatest satisfaction to himself to have the honour of 
receiving' him at the Elysee. 

The PrincOj who had again and again refused to attend 
any festivities in celehration of the success of the Exhibition^ 
making only one exception in the case of the City Bali, felt 
that he must adhere to the ride that he had laid down. His 
health, too, needed the repose, of which so elaborate a 
programme would have deprived him, even had it not been 
impossible for him to spare the necessary time from his 
other duties. He was therefore compelled to decline with 
regret the compliment to himself, flattering as it was, 
and which, his answer stated, he felt to be all the more 
gratifying because of the voi-y disiinguisbed position which 
the French people had taken in the Exliihition, The French 
fully appreciated a refusal conveyed in language of con- 
spicuous courtesy 5 and the f 6 te passed off with brilliant 
success. At the banquet at the Hotel de Villo, England was 
admirably represented by Lord Granville. He charmed his 
hosts by responding for the Commissioners, whose health 
formed the toast of tlie day, in a French speech, free and 
flowing, and full of telling' points. Criticism was forgotten 
in enthusiasm, and had he been Demosthenos Iiimself speak- 
ing with the purest French accent, he could not have com- 
manded more gemune applause. 

In the following letter to Baron Stockmar, the Prince 
confirms what he had formerly said about excusing himself 
from the Paris fete, which, for reasons of health alone, the 
Baron, ho knew, would have wished him to avoid : 

‘ On the 7th we go to town for the closing of Parliament 
on the 8 th. At last the Papal Bill has gone through the 
Upper House. The opposition of Aberdeen and his friends 
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TOS Tery great down to the last; nevertheless the major! tv 
for the Bill was 2Co to 38. 

‘ The question whether the Crystal Palace shall he demo- 
lished or upheld is still vehemently agitated. I think it 
will end in its heins; removed. 

‘ The whole Eoyal Commission, with Executive Committee, 
Jurors, &c., are invited to a grand three days’ fSte at Paris, 
halls, eoncerts, reviews, fireworks, &c. The City pays even 
for their journey to Paris and back. I have excused myself. 
Lord Cowley is here. 

‘ I have availed myself of the opportunity of our stay here 
to arrange my numerous papers, have read a pamphlet by 
G-ladstone on Italy, which I recommend to your notice, 
and have sent for you by Fischer.® I am now reading 
Radowitz’s new GeapnicJie am der GegeMoaii, which I like 
much for its j ust portrayal of the distinctive shades of parties 
and their views. What he is driving at, however, I cannot 
tell. I have also read a treatise by Owen on Partheno- 
genesis, and am going to begin upon hlirabcau’s Zellers. 

‘ Ostorne, Ibt August, 18ol.’ 


On the 7th of August, as mentioned in this letter, the 
Queen and Prince returned to town for the prorogation of 
Parliament, which took place next day. On this and the 
next day they saw the Exhibition for the last time, and 
then returned to the country, where the Prince was for the 
next few days much occupied in considering what was to be 
done Avith the siu-plus receipts, which by this time had 
run up to no less a sum than 170,0001. A desire, too, had 
become general, that the building should he retained as a 
Winter G-arden. Some of those who had most strenuously 
opposed its erection, were now the warmest in opposition to 

* This was Mr. Gladstone’s Letter to the Earl qfAherdeen on the State Pro- 
seeuiione qf the Neapolitan Government, London: 1867. 
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its removal. Part of the surplus, it was sufygcstocl, might 
be applied to the purchase of the building. But this was 
an application of it which was not sanctionorl by the Com- 
missioners’ Charter ; neither was the Prince inclined to en- 
courage the disposal to objects of mere recreation and amuse- 
ment of a fund, wliich he thought might be applied to 
purposes of wider and more lasting importance. 

The Queen, who every day found fresh reason to admire 
his energy and breadth of views, finds an outlet for the 
feelings which these inspired in writing to Baron Stockmar, 
in whoso heart she knew her words would find an echo : 

‘Obtorno, 17th Augubt, 1851. 

‘ . The dearest Pidnce is, as usual, full of occupation, 
and is now much engrossed by the dif>pt)sal of the surplus re- 
maining after all the expenses of the Exhibition have been 
paid. I assme you that I must always stand amazed at his 
wonderful mind. Such large views of everything, and such 
extreme lucidity in ivorking all these views out. He is very, 
very great. . . . His greatness is wonderfully combined 
uith abnegation of self, with humility, with groat courage — 
with sncli kindness, too, and goodness, and such a love for 
Ids fellow-creatures. And then thei’e is always such a desire 
to do everything without shimng himself. But he does 
shine, and every word which fails from his lips is listened to 
with attention. 

‘ The Duchess of Sutherland said to me the other day 
with tears in her eyes, after ho had been speaking to her 
about the cruelty, folly, and wiolccdncss of tho Neapolitan 
government, that it was such a delight to hear him speak, 
for in all ho said there was “ such wisdom and such good- 
ness.’’ . . .’ 

Living as he did in the Palace throngb the busy winter 
and spring of 1851, Baron Stockmar could not fail to see, 
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that no constitution could endure a repetition of the wear 
and tear of body and brain, which the arrangements for 
the Great Exhibition, in addition to the normal labours of 
his position, had caused to the Prince. Accordingly, he had 
lu'ged him to avoid entering upon any new enterprise whicli 
should involve an undue strain upon his energies. The 
Prince, therefore, appears, from the following letter, to have 
thought some apology due to his friend for taking an active 
part in dealing with the question of how the surphis from 
the Exhibition shoidd be apphed: 

‘ I promised you, no doubt, not to embark in anything 
new after the close of the Exhibition, and I have, moreover, 
made up my mind to retreat into my shell as qiuckly as 
possible ; but I am not free to choose as regards the consi- 
derable surplus with which we shall wind up. For its appli- 
cation I have devised a plan, of which I send you a copy 
herewith as first drafted. 

‘ I have since conferred with Cole, Dilke, Lyon Playfair, 
Eeid, Northcote, &c. &c., and find that my plan comprises 
what each of them would individually have proposed. 
Naturally, each lays special stress upon his own particular 
department. The men of science want a School of Manu- 
factures, like that of Paris, and endowed Professorships. I 
have somewhat modified the plan, and will siibmit it to the 
Commission to-morrow. You may meanwhile rest assured 
that I will not commit myself until I see my way with 
certainty to carry out my project successfully. . . . 

‘ Ostorno, IStli Aiigust, 1851.’ 

The plan here referred to subsequently underwent con- 
siderable modifications ; but it shows so well, how comprehen- 
sive the views of the Prince were, and how pm-ely they aimed 
at great objects of public benefit, that it seems desirable it 
should be preserved as a permanent record of the motives 
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which guided him in urging the Commissioners to acquire 
their fioutli Kensington estate. It will accordingly he found 
in the Appendix to this volume. 

On the 27th of August the Court left Osborne for Scotland, 
and readied Balmoral on the 20Lh. The next day brought 
news of the death of Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, the 
immediately younger brother of the Prince’s father. In 
1810 he married Antoinette, daughter and sole heiress of 
Joseph, Prince Kohary, one of the largest landed proprietors 
in Hungary. His first son Ferdinand married Dona Mai'ia, 
Queen of Portugal ; his second married Clementine, daughter 
of Louis Philippe, and has succeeded to the Kohary estates ; 
his third was the supposed aspirant to the hand of Queen 
Isabella of fclpain, whose candidature roused the apprehen- 
sions of Louis Philippe and M. G-uizot ; and his only daughter, 
Victoire, married the Duke de Nemours. The reader of the 
Heciutonlimm'immoa will understand the allusion to the 
‘self-torturing’ character made by the Prince in speaking 
of him in the following letter to Baron Stockmar : 

‘ Since I last wrote to you our family has been diminished 
by a head — the head of one of the branches of the house. 
You too will have boon grieved by the death of good Uncle 
Ferdinand. He was, ever since I have known him, Terence’s 
“ homo seipsum crucians,” but at the same time with very 
warm feelings for his kindred, and towards myself he was 
especially kind and father-Uke. I shall always cherish his 
memory with a grateful heart. . . . 

‘I have read Cousin’s Introduction Politique, and am 
greatly pleased with his sketch of the state of France xmder 
the government of Louis Philippe, and of the advantages of 
constitutional over absolute monarchy, and also over repub- 
lican government. Nevertheless he rates too low the 
mental qualities which belong to a constitutional sovereign. 
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In truth the greatest strength of mind is necessary for 
self-abnegation, and for self-control, and these are much more 
essential to a constitutional than to an absolute monarch. 
What I do not like, however, is Cousin’s philosophical and 
historical basis. Historically it is false, and nothing but 
French vanity can account for his ascribing all freedom, and 
especially the form of constitutional government, to the 
French EevolutLon. He holds up France as the country 
which in this respect has civilised the whole world, and says 
nothing about England, although the truth is, that France 
borrowed the form from us, and to this hour has not under- 
stood it. • 

‘ Philosophically the French view developed by Cousin is 
quite untenable, and is in the conclusions deduced from it 
practically moat injurious to the maintenance of a permanent 
social bond. It assumes freedom as being without limitation 
and as an inherent condition of existence {unumachranM 
und urspriinglich), and to be limited only by the general 
assent of the sovereign people, while the very reverse is the 
fact. Freedom is an idea, wliich can only be realised in a 
State which sets up laws, modelled upon the divine laws of 
morality in the place of arbitrary caprice, and establishes a 
physical force to uphold those laws and carry them into 
practice. It is only in this way that freedom is able to pass 
into a condition in which it may exist without limitation, 
and where nothing hut itself can impose limits upon it. 

‘ The final aim of all legislation, statesmanship, and 
popular education, must be to make freedom as broad as it 
can be made without perilling its own existence. Its limits 
must therefore be more tightly dinwn, the ruder the conditions 
of life, and the nider the people, while, the more cultivated 
these are, so much the wider will be its limits. There lies, 
too, within it a self-adjusting power, which may be traced in 
history. The chief care of the politician ought to be, that 
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this self-adjustment may go on without friction, or possibly 
explosion. 

‘ A pretty realisation of my theory has just been given in 
Vienna by the Emperor’s last decree. J]y tliat Absolutism is 
now formally proclaimed, and the Ministers are set above all 
responsibility! You and I would have little pleasure in 
making oiu-sclves responsible for all that Schwarzenberg has 
done or may yet do. 

‘B.ilmoial, 5Ui SuptomLor, 1851.’ 


The Government of Austria had in truth abandoned all 
the promises, made by the Emperor and his advisers during 
the revolutionary storm of 1 848, to adopt the forms of a 
representative Constitution. Ey letters, dated the 20th of 
August, addressed to Prince Schwarzenberg, as Minister 
President, and to Baron Kiibcck, President of the Eeichsrath, 
the Emperor had declared that henceforth his Ministers 
should be responsible solely to the Crown, as the centre of all 
authority, — that for the future the Keichsrath was to be con- 
sidered, not as the Council of the Empire, but as the Council 
of the Throne, — and that measures of administration or legis- 
lation were consequently to ho no longer presented by the 
Cabinet to the Reiclisrath for its opinion, but always to the 
Emperor. All this was wholly inconsistent ivitli the Consti- 
tution of hlarch, 1849, and accordingly, in a separate letter 
of the same date to Prince Schwarzenberg, the Emperor 
stated, that the question of tho possibility of maintaining 
and caiTyiag out this Constitution would have to be taken 
into ripe and serious consideration. This was the proceeding 
which provoked tho sarcasm of tho Prince at the close of the 
letter just quoted. 

To Stockmai-, who had never believed that the Austrian 
Government Would fulfil the pledges of constitutional 
reform, these Imperial rescripts probably occasioned no 
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siu'prise. The more reactionary it showed itself, the better 
hope for the ultimate severance from the rest of G-ermany, 
on which his hopes were set. Not that he looked for their 
beinf^ speedily realised, or that any peaceful solution of tliat 
problem was at all likely. Ou the 2i5th of September he 
writes : 

‘ No peaceful, reasonable settlement of our internal relations 
will ever be arrived at. The knot will, in the long run, have to 
be cut by force. Tho inhabitants of the small States have out- 
lived their attachment to their dynasties, and become fully alive to 
the pitiful figure they cut iu a political sense. The contempt 
and scorn of foreign countries, and of their own rulers, which has 
for years been their lot, is certain to make them more and more 
dejected and savage, and this is a state of things which may 
drive the general discontent to a very high pitch. Then what 
has so often happened may happen again, iuiolerahlo misery will 
beget the man and the deed.’ — (BonliminUgkeitev, p. 63 G.) 

The Court remained till the 7th of October at Balmoral, 
where the Prince allowed himself some of the rest which he 
so much needed. Ho threw himself ardently into the sport 
of deer-stalking, and won the admiration of the Highlanders 
by his great energy and endurance. The stoutest of them 
were no more than a match for him in a long stretch on foot 
over hill and heather. Hallam, the historian, and Baron 
Liebig were among the visitors this autumn at Balmoral, 
and we learn from a memorandum of Sir James Clark’s, 
whose guest they both were at Birkhall for several da 3 ''s, that 
they were delighted with the simplicity of the Court, and 
gratified by the attention shown to them by the Queen and 
Prince. 

It had been, arranged that Her Majesty and the Prince, 
on their way back to Windsor Castle, should visit Liverpool 
and Manchester. Early on the morning of the 8th, they left 
Edinbrn-gh, where they had rested for the night, and reached 
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Lancaster by one. This being the capital of the county 
palatine of Lancashire, the Eoyal visitors alighted from the 
railway and drove to the Castle, where the Queen was pre- 
sented at Jolin of Graiint’s gateway with the keys. Here two 
addresses were presented, which ilie Queen in her diary notes 
as being ‘ very pj’ettily worded,’ and very gratifying, from the 
admiration and respect expressed in them for the Prince. 
The fine view from the top of the tower towards the W cst- 
moreland hills on the one side, and on the other over a 
broad expanse of country towai-ds the sea, was then enjoyed, 
and the Eoyal visitors retirrned to the railway through most 
loyal crowds, wlio all, it is noted, ' wore either a rod rose, or a 
red rosette, as emblems of the House of Lancaster.’ 

Again alighting from the railway at Prescot, whore the 
Quoon and Prince were received by the Earl of Sefton, whose 
guests they were to be for the night, the Eoyal party drove 
through Knowsloy Park, ‘ which is very fine,’ says the same 
record, ‘ and reminded us of Windsor,’ to Croxteth, the seat 
of the Earl of Sefton. Those only who know what Liver- 
pool and the Mersey are on a wet misty day in autumn, 
can thoroughly understand with what dismay the crowds, 
who assembled to greet their Sovereign next day, found 
that ‘the Queen’s weather ’ had not followed Her Majesty 
to the shores of the Mei'sey. Wo quote from the Eoyal 
diary : — • 

‘ ThurtJay, Oih OctoLor. 

‘ To our despair, a wet morning, and hopelessly so ! At 
ten o’clock we started in close carriages, Vicky and Bertie 
with us, the two others in the next carriages. It poured ; the 
roads were a sea of rand, and yet the whole way along was 
lined with people, and all so wet I The atmosphere was so 
thick, that we could see a very little way before us. Still, 
the reception was most enthusiastic. The preparations were 
beautiful. Liverpool is three miles from Croxteth, but there 
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are bouses almost the whole way. ... I cannot attempt to 
describe the route or detail the fine buildings. The streets 
were densely crowded, in spite of the horrible weather, every- 
thing extremely well arranged and beautifully decorated, 
but the poor people so wet and so dirty ! We were obliged 
to spread Albert’s large cloak over us to protect us from the 
rain and the splashing of tlie mud. 

‘ We drove along part of the Docks, and got out at the 
place of embarkation, which was covered over; there we went 
on board the Fak'y, with our whole party, the Mayor, and 
gentlemen connected with the Docks and Harbour, and 
went along all the Docks, which are magnificent. The mass 
of shipping is quite enormous. We went round the mouth 
of the Mersey, but coidd hardly make out anything that was 
at any distance, and we had all to remain in the Pavilion. 
We disembarked at the same place, and proceeded to the 
Town Ilall. I must mention here the Seamen’s Eefuge — a 
magnificent stone building, of which Albert laid the first 
stone five years ago.’ (See ante, vol. i. p. 336.) ‘The 
Town Hall is a very handsome building, beautifully decorated 
inside, and with fine lai'ge rooms. We proceeded to the 
Council Eoom, where we stood on a throne and received the 
addresses of the Mayor and Corporation, to which 1 read an 
answer, and then knighted the Mayor, Mr. Bent, a very good 
man. . . . 

‘ We remained nearly half-an-hour afterwar-ds in tire Town 
Hall, as there was too much time, — a rare occurrence. At a 
little before four we re-entered our carriages, and drove to 
St. George’s IlaE, one of the finest of modern buildings. It 
is worthy of ancient Athens ; the elevation is so simple and 
magnificent. It is well raised, and approached by a splendid 
flight of steps. We got out here and examined the interior, 
which is quite unfinished, but will be very fine, — the taste 
80 good and pure. . . . The Law Courts are to be held here. 
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and in the centre is the magnificent Hall, intended for 
concerts. . . . Albert, who is always so ready to admire 
whatever is siraiile and grand, was delighted. He never 
really admires what is small in purpose and design, what is 
frittered away in detail, and not chaste and simple. . . . We 
stepped out in order to gratify the great multitude below. 
We also appeared 011 the balcony at the Town Hall.’ 

From Liverpool the Royal party proceeded by railway to 
Patricroft, where they alighted and were received by Lady 
Ellesmere, her second sou, and two daughters, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord and Lady Westminster, and Lord and 
Lady Wilton. — ‘ We walked,’ again to quote Her Majesty’s 
diary, ‘ through a covered and very prettily ornamented 
corridor to the boat, which was waiting on the (Bridgwater) 
Canal. It was a very elegant barge, to which a rope was 
fastened, drawn by four horses. Ourselves, the ladies, Lady 
Ellesmere, Lady Brackley and her little boy, the old Duke, 
and Captain Egerton (the second son), came into it with us. 
Half was entirely covered in, the other half had an awning 
over it. The boat glided along in a most uoiselehis and 
dream-like manner, amidst the cheers of the people who 
lined the sides of the Canal, and passed under the heauti- 
fully decorated bridges belonging to the villages connected 
with the vast coal-pits belonging to Lord Ellesmere. In 
lialf-nn-hour we were at the landing-place in Worsley Park, 
and in five minutes at -the hall-door, whore Lord Ellesmere, 
who is lame with the gout, and walked with a stick, and 
Lord Brackley, who is terribly delicate, received us. The 
evening was so wet and thick, that one could see nothing 
beyond the windows. It is an Elizabethan honse, finished 
only five years ago, very handsome and comfortable.’ 

The evening was enlivened by the presence of Mr. Nasmyth, 
the inventor of the Steam Hammer, who had extensive 
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works at Patricroft. He exhibited and explained the maps 
in which he had embodied the results of his investigations of 
the conformation and atmosphere of the Moon. The Queen, 
in her diary, dwells at considerable length on the results of 
Mr. Nasmyth’s inquiries. The charm of his manner, in which 
the simplicity, modesty, and enthusiasm of genius are all 
strikingly combined, are warmly dwelt upon. Mi’. Nasmyth 
belongs to a family of painters, and would have won fame 
himself as an. artist,— for his landscapes are as true to 
nature as his compositions are full of fancy and feeling, — 
had not science aud mechanical invention claimed him for 
their own. Ilis drawings were also submitted on this occa- 
sion, and their beauty was generally admired. The same 
evening brought the news of the successful laying of the fii’st 
Submarine Telegraph, — that between Dover and Calais. 

During the night, the Prince had one of those attacks to 
which his natural weakness of stomach made him liable, and 
the tendency to which had been much increased by the 
denial to himself of a due proportion of rest to body and 
brain. We resume the extracts from the Queen’s diary : 

‘ ITridjiy, 10th Octoher. 

‘ From one o’clock in the morning Albert was very unwell, 
— very sick and wretched, and I was terrified for our 
Manchester visit. Thank God! by eight o’clock he felt 
much better, and was able to get up. ... At ten we started 
for Manchester. The day was fine and mild, and everything 
to a wish. Manchester is called seven miles from Worsley, 
but I cannot think it is so much. We first came to 
Pendleton, where, as evei’vwhere else, there are factories, and 
great preparations were made. School-children were there 
in profusion. We next came to Salford, where the crowd 
became very dense. It joins Manchester, and is to it, in 
fact, as Westminster to London. The yeomanry which 
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escorted ns, and which is a very fine regiment, was relieved 
by a regiment of Lancers, — Lord Catheurt and his staff 
riding near the carriage. 

‘ The mechanics and work-people, dressed in their best, 
were ranged along the streets, with white rosettes in their 
button-holes; both in Salford and Manchester, a very intelli- 
gent, but painfully unhealthy-looking population they all 
were, men as well as women.^ We went into Peel Park, 
before leaving Salford — the Mayor having got out and re- 
ceived US 'at the entrance — where was indeed a most extra- 
ordinary and I suppose totally unprecedented sight — 82,000 
school-children. Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Catholics (these 
children having a small crucifix suspended round their necks), 
Baptists, and Jews, whose faces told their descent ; with their 
teachers. In the midtile of the park was erected a pavilion, 
under which we drove (but did not got out), and Avhore the 
Address was read. All the children sang “ God Save the 
Queen” extremely well togetha-, the director being placed 
on a very high stand, from which he could command tho 
whole Park. 

‘We passed out at the same gate we went in by, and 
through the principal street of Salford, on to Manchester, at 
the entrance of wliich was a magnificent arch. The Mayor, 
Mr. Potter, who went through the proceedings with gi'eat 
composure and self-possession, beautifully dressed (the Mayor 
and Corporation had till now been too Eadioiil to have robes) 
received us there, and presented me with a beautiful bouquet. 
We di’ove through the principal streets, in which there are 
no very fine buildings® — ^the principal large houses heing 
warehouses — and stopped at the Exchange, where we got out 
and received the Address again on a throne, to which I 

* ‘I was Blruek,’ Sir .Tames Clark, who was there, notes the sanio day, 

* with the small staUire of tlio manufacturing people, particularly the women, 
who were generally j)ole, hut with a wmarkiihly intelligent expro.'.sinn.’ 

» This is no longer true, Manchester is now unusually rich in flue buildings. 
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read an answer. The streets were immensely full, and the 
cheering and enthusiasm most gratifying. The order and 
good behaviour of the people, who were not placed behind 
any barriers, were the most complete we have seen in our 
many progresses through capitals and cities — London, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Edinburgh, &c., for there never was a 
running crowd. Nobody moved, and therefore everybody 
saw well, and there was no squeezing. ... We returned as 
we came, the sun shining brightly, and were at M^orsley by 
two. . . . 

‘ Stiturday, llth Ocfober. 

‘ This day is full of sad recollections, being the anniversary 
of the loss of my beloved Louise [Queen of the Belgians], 
that kind, precious friend, that angelic being, whose loss I 
shall ever feel. Albert left me at half-past seven to visit 
Mr. Bazley’s factory at the Dean Mills near Bolton.’ 

This visit was peculiarly interesting to the Prince, for Mr. 
Bazley’s firm had done great things towards improving the 
condition of their workpeople. He was much pleased by the 
spirit in which the establishment seemed to be conducted. 
The machinery and work-rooms were in excellent order. 
The cottages were comfortable. There were excellent schools 
and a large public room for lectures and evening meetings. 
The workmen had established a co-operative store, and 
managed it th emselves. All this was working in the direction 
which the Prince himself had often pointed out. 

He returned to Worslcy by ten o’clock. ‘We started,’ 
the Queen's diary continues, ‘ at eleven, every one going with 
us, — entered the bai’ge, and were towed up the canal to Patri- 
croft as the other evening, only this time in beautiful, but too 
mild weather. The Mayor’ (now Sir John Potter, he having 
been knighted after presenting the Manchester Address) ‘ told 
me last night, that he thinks we saw a million of people 
between Manchester and Salford. There are 400,000 in- 
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habitants in Manchester, and everyone says, that in no other 
town could one depend so entirely upon the quiet and orderly 
behaviour of the people as in Manchester. You had only to 
tell them what ought to be done, and it was sure to be 
carried out. We took leave of the Ellosmores and party at 
the station, and steamed off. 

‘ It was a very pleasant and interesting visit. We went 
through Manchester, and had an opportunity of seeing the 
extraordinary number of warehouses and manufactories it con- 
ttiins, and how large it is. We came next to Stockport, then 
Crewe, Stafford (where Lord Anglesey was), Rugby, Weedon, 
Wolveiton, and lastly Watford, which we reached at five. 
Lord Crrey took leav'e of us hero, and we got into our 
carriages and posted to Windsor. The evening was soft 
and beautiful, without any autumnal feel ; — the day had 
been very hot, particularly in the railway. Everywhere our 
reception had been most kind. Wo changed liorses at Ux- 
bridge, and soon after shut the carriage ; — a fine moonlight 
night. We arrived at Windsor at lmlf-pa.st seven, and found 
the three little children at the door, well and pleased.’ 

Three days afterwards tlie Prince writes to Baron Stockmar: 

‘ After a most brilliant and enthusiastic reception in Lan- 
cashire, Lancaster, Manchester, Liverpool, Salford, Bolton, 
&c., we arrived here on the 11th, where my liauds are more 
than fidl. Yesterday we had a meeting of the Commission 
in town to regulate the “winding-up affaii',” aud in the 
afternoon I distributed the prizes of the Windsor Labourers’ 
Friends’ Association. To-day we go again to town, that 
Victoria may pay a final visit to the Exhibition. To-morrow 
it will be closed to the public in form by the reception of the 
Jurors’ Report, and an address from myself to the Jurors, 
Commissioners (foreign and local), and Exhibitors. The total 
sum received from all sources is 60O,O00Z. ; the number of 
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visitors to the hnilding has nm up to 6,200,000 ! Not an 
accident. 

‘ We ought indeed to be thankful to Grod for such a 
success. 

‘ WjncUor Castle, 11th Oetobor, 1651.’ 

The same day the final visit was paid by the Queen to the 
Exhibition, ‘ It looked so beautiful,’ says the record so often 
quoted, ‘ I could not believe it was the last time I was to see 
it. . . . An organ, accompanied by a fine and powerful wind 
instrument, called the Sommerophone,® was being played, and 
it nearly upset me. . . . The canvas is very dirty, the red 
curtains are faded, and many things are very much soiled, 
still the effect is fresh and new as ever, and most beautiful 
.... The glass fountain was already removed, in order to 
make room for the platform for the closing ceremony of 
to-morrow, and the Sappers and Miners were rolling about the 
little boxes just as they did at the beginning. It made us all 
very melancholy .... The old Cornish woman [Mary 
Kerlynack], who walked up several hundred miles to see the 
Exhibition, was at the door to see me; — a most hale old 
woman, who was near crying at my looking at her.’ 

The next day the diary continues — ‘ A very wet day, ap- 
propriate to the really moru'nful ceremony of the closing of 
the Exhibition. At ten Albert started for this ceremony, 
which was not to be in state. I grieved not to witness its 
close, and yet I think Albert was right, that I could hardly 
have been there as a spectator. At two Albert came back 
All had gone off well, every one seemed pleased, the crowd 
immense, he thinks forty or fifty thousand people, all closely 
packed .... How sad and strange to think this great aud 
bright time has passed away like a dream after all its triumph 

" A hras? instTument of great size, with a compass of four octaves, named 
after its. inventor, 2?. Hommor, of Janer, in Silesia, who himself performed upon 
it. Has any one been found with sufficient strength of Inngs to do so eince? 

D s2 
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and 6uccess> — and that all the labour and anxiety, which it 
caused for nearly two years, should now likewise only be remem- 
bered with the thing's that are past I I feel as if it were doing 
my dcai’Cbt Albert an injm-y, that it should be gone by, and 
yet it has effected its purpose a thousandfold.’ 

Tlie following con'espondeuce between the Queen and Lord 
John Eussell may fitly close our record of tho Great Ex- 
hibition : 

‘Downing Street, 17lh October, 1861, 

‘ Lord John Eussell presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. As ho has had no commands to the contrary, he 
will summon tho Council for one o’clock on the 23rd at 
Windsor Castle. 

‘ He purposes to desire Mr. Cubitt, Air. Paxton, and Mr . 
Fox to be in attendance to be kniglitod. It is desirable this 
should be done on a day of ceremony, as marking the impor- 
tance of the occasion. 

‘ Tho sad solemnity of the closing of the Exhibition was 
as successful as it was possible to be. 

‘ In taking: leave of it, there is one result which must be 
peculiarly gratifying to yoiu- Majesty. Tho grandeur of the 
conception, the zeal, invention, and talent displayed in the 
execution, and the perfect order maintained from the first 
day to the last, have contributed together to give imperish- 
able fame to Prince Albert. If to others much praise is due 
for tlieir several parts in this work, it is to his energy and 
judgment that the world owe both the original design and 
the harmonious and rapid execution. 'WhatGvor may be 
done hereafter, no one can deprive the Prince of the glory of 
being the first to conceive and to carry into effect this bene- 
ficent design, nor will the Alonarchy fail to participate in 
the advantage to be derived from this undertaking. No 
Eepublic of the Old or New world has done anything so 
splendid or so useful.’ 
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‘Windsor Castle, 17th October, 1851. 

‘ The Queen has received Lord John Eussell’s letter of this 
day. We arc both much pleased and touched at Lord John’s 
kind and gratifying expressions relative to the success of the 
Great Exhibition, the closing of which we must much regret, 
as, indeed, all seem to do. Lord John is right in supposing 
it is particularly gratifying to to see her beloved hus- 
band’s name stand for ever immortalised by the conception 
of the greatest triumph of Peace which the world has ever 
produced, and by the energy and perseverance with which he 
helped to carry it out.’’ To feel this and to see this so 
universally acknowledged by a country, which we both daily 
feel more attached to and more proud of, is indeed a source 
of immense happiness and gratitude to the Queen. She 
feels grateful to Providence to have permitted her to be 
united to so great, so noble, so excellent a Prince, and this 
year will ever remain the happiest and proudest of her life. 
The day of the closing of the Exhibition (which the Queen 
regi’etted much she could not witness) was the twelfth anni- 
versary of her betrothal to the Prince, which is a curious 
coincidence.’ 

’ In a letter, dated liltli May, 1851, flrom the Chevalier Bunsen to Max Muller 
(Sumen’ii Li/'o, ii. p. 269), he says, ‘ TbeExliihition is and '>rill remain the most 
peel ical event of otm time, and one deserving a place in the world’s history. Lea 
Aiiglaia out fait de la jiolaiB sane s'aii douter, as M, Jourdain was found to have, 
made prose.’ 
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Tub arrival of Kossuth in England towards tho end of 
Octoljor was the signal for one of those outbreaks of en- 
thusiasm, in which the popular admiration for some hero of 
the hour runs into extravagance, hut at the same time 
generally exhausts itself. Incidentally it had an important 
hearing upon tlie retirement of Lord Palmerston from the 
Ministry in tho ensuing December, which brings it within 
tho scope of the present narrative. 

Since the imperious deraamls of Russia and Austria for the 
surrender of tho Hungarian leader by Turkey had been with- 
drawn (see ante, p. 241), ho had lived in honourable captivity 
at Kutayah. Under a subsequent arrangement lie was free 
to leave the country, and having selected America as his 
future abode, the Gf-ovemment of the Uuited States placed a 
steam frigate at his disposal to convey him to New York. 
Calling at Marseilles on tho way, ho had applied to the 
French authorities for leave to pass through Franco, but his 
request had been refused by the Government, upon which he 
published an Address to ‘the Democrats of Marseilles,’ couched 
in terms that more than justified the refusal. From Marseilles 
he went to Gibraltar', where he embarked in the English mail- 
packet, and reached Southampton on the 23rd of October. 

Here began a series of popidar demonstrations, which were 
continued until he sailed for America early in November. 
The cause of Hungarian independence had always com- 
manded warm and wide sympathy in England, and the 
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policy of Austria since the final defeat of Kossuth and his 
friends had not been such as to mitigate the feelings of 
animosity with which she was regarded by the Liberal party 
throughout Europe. In welcoming Kossuth as they did, 
the English Liberals found an opportunity ready to their 
hands of protesting against the policy of reaction, of which the 
fruits were now everywhere conspicuous on the Continent. 
But the excitement of tlie crowds who thronged to see and 
hear him was carried to its height by the irresistible charm 
of ‘ his strange power of speech,’ which poured forth for hours 
together in purest English — English studied out of Shak- 
speare — a flood of passionate eloquence, not always to be 
resisted even by those who had little sympathy either with 
tlie man or the object to which liis speeches in England 
were directed. That object was to engage England to adopt 
and enforce the doctrine, that no Government has the right to 
interfere in the intestine dissensions of a foreign State, and 
that, if any Government does so interfere, other Governments 
have a right to combine to prevent its intervention. The 
application of these principles was obvious ; and, if applied, 
they meant war with Austria and Eussia. 

So long as the demonstrations in support of Kossuth were 
confined to Toto Councils and public meetings, no harm 
was done.' Eor what was said or done there the Government 
was not responsible. They could not be pledged by it to 
doctrines, which would have condemned their ow action in 
the past, and might have hampered them fatally in the 
future.® However’ distasteful to the governments of Eussia 

' Tho Araeriains, ^110 ovon ontdid tho English in the nrdonr of thoir 
entlmsiiiSim, while Ko(i&nth’& oratory was addressed to thuir pnhlio meetings, 
felt this, and drew bach the moment they saw where ho wished to lead thorn. 
Active intervention against Austria was a stop they wore no more prepared to 
countenance than oiu’selvcs. The reception given to liim, accordingly, hy 
Congress, was more than cold, and the brilliant orator's hopes of mateml aid 
from the great American liepnhlic were doomed to duappointmest. 

‘ Eor example, had Envland not so lately as in 1840, under Lord Palmerston’s 
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and Austria the language used might be, they could not 
complain of the free expression of -what at the heat were only 
individual opinions. But any step, which would have implied 
the sanction of the Government to the crusade on which 
Kossuth had entered, could not fail to make more difiScult 
the relations, already sufficiently strained, between ourselves 
and the courts of Russia and Austria. 

That Kossuth, on coming to England, should desire to 
thank mm Government in person for the efforts they had 
made on his behalf, was most natural, and no possible ex- 
ception could have been taken to his being received for this 
purpose by the Foreign Secretary, had not Kossuth taken 
advantage of his popularity in England to engage in a 
fierce political agitation. After the violent language of his 
public speeches at Southampton and elsewhere, iu which 
two Sovereigns, with whom we wore on terms of peace and 
amity were denounced in most opprobrious terms, it was 
obvious that any official reception would be construed into 
an approval of his language and doctrines. Such, at least, 
was the view taken by the head of the hlinistry. It could 
not, he conceived, be right tliat any member of tho Adminis- 
tration should give au implied sanction to an agitation by a 
foreign refugee against Sovereigns in alliance with Her 
Majesty, and accordingly he wrote to Lord Palmerston to 
request that the reception, which was known to bo contem- 
plated, might not take place. This request was refused. 
Already rumours wero afloat, that if Kossuth were to be 
received, the Austrian Minister had been directed to take 
his leave ; and the question was looked upon by the Prime 

giiidanco, intorfored between Mohemet Ali and tho Porte, wresting from tho 
grasp of tho rohollious feudatory that Syria which tho Soil an liimself was 
unable to tealaim, and compelling him to rocogniso tho supromnoy of tho Sultan 
oven in Egypt? TVo should havo followed the same course In 1861 had the 
necessity arisen. With what consistoncy, then, could we refuse to Bussia the 
right we dounodfor ourselves? 
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Minister as of so much gravity, that a Cabinet Council was 
summoned to consider it. They met on the 3rd of November, 
and Lord Palmerston, reluctantly deferring to the generally 
expressed opinion of his colleagues, intimated that he would 
avoid any interview with Kossuth. 

Kossuth left England, but his admirers — determined 
apparently to obtain some compensation for the disappoint- 
ment of their hero at not being allowed an official reception — 
got up addresses to Lord Palmerston of thanks for what he 
had done towards securing the personal safety and ultimate 
liberation of ‘the illustrious patriot and exile.’ In these 
addresses, which were voted at meetings of extreme Eadicals 
in Finabiuy and Islington, the Emperors of Austria and of 
Eussia were spoken of as ‘odious and detestable assassins ’ 
and ‘ merciless tyrants and despots ; ’ and no common sur- 
prise was excited both at home and abroad, when it was 
known that Lord Palmerston had allowed them to be pre- 
sented to himself at the Foreign Office and had expressed 
himself ‘extremely flattered and biglily gratified’ by the 
expression of opinion they contained as respected himself. 
He added, no doubt, that ‘it could not be expected that 
he should concur in some of the expressions which had been 
used in the addresses ; ’ but it was a startling novelty in the 
usages of political life, that a Foreign hlinister should suffer 
such expressions to be applied in his presence to Sovereigns 
with whom the country he represented professed to be 
on terms of amity. There were other things in Lord 
Palmerston’s speech on the occasion, which committed the 
Govemment to opinions of a very embarrassing kind. Lord 
Palmerston, it is true, denied that his language had been 
accurately reported, but it had by this time found its way 
fill over Europe, and was believed to have been spoken with 
the sanction of the Crown and of tho Govemment : a belief 
not easy to shake, in the face of the indisputable fact, that 
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the addresses had been received by the Foreign Minister at 
Downing Street in his official capacity. 

To receive such addresses at all, or at all events to do so 
without in emphatic terms condemning the language in 
which they were couched, was to abuse tho freedom of action 
which mxist within certain limits he allowed to every 
Minister. The act involved more than a mere question of 
good taste or of reasonable discretion. If it did not com- 
promise the Q-ovornmont, it in any case placed the )Sovereign 
in a most painful position towards her allies, who woxild find 
it difficult to understand that her Minister had acted 
without lier knowledge, or contrary to her wish. It was no 
satisfiiclion to Her Majesty to he told by the apologists for 
her Minister, in answer to her remonstrances, tliat, allliough 
somewhat of the good opinion of the Emperor of Austria 
and other foreign Sovereigns might l)e lost by his wilfulness 
and want of official reserve, still the good will and affection 
of her own people were retained. To this Her Majesty 
could reply with nnanawerahle force: ‘It is no (piGstion 
with the Queen, whether she pleases tho Emperor of Austria 
or not, but whether slie gives him a just ground of complaint 
or not. And if slio does so, sho can never believe that this 
will add to her popularity with her own people.’ ^ To pass 
over the matter in silence was felt hy Her Majesty to be 
impossible, and it was brought, hy her request, under tlie 
consideration of the Cabinet on the 4t]i of December. No 
formal resolution was come to on the subject; hut, impressed 
as every member of tho Cabinet could not fail to be with 
tho necessity of guarding the honour of tho Crown, and 
maintaining the dignity of Her Majesty’s position towards 
foreign countries, a strong expression of opinion was 
elicited as to the want of caution shown by Lord Palmerston 
in receiving the obnoxious addresses. In communicating 
* Letter by the Queen to Lord John Kuseell, 21sl NoTember, 1851. 
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this result to Her Majesty, Lord Jolin Eussell added a hope, 
that ‘it -will have its effect upon Lord Palmerston, to 
whom Lord John Eussell has written, urging the necessity of 
a guarded conduct, in the present very critical condition of 
Europe.’ 

On the morning of the day on which this letter was 
written (4th of December), tidings of the ooujp-d'6tat at 
Paris on the 2nd reached Her Majesty at Oshome. Im- 
mediately Her Majesty wrote to Lord John Eussell : ‘ The 
Queen has learned with surprise and concern the events 
which have taken place at Paris. She thinks it of great 
importance that Lord Normanhy ’ (then our Ambassador at 
Paris) ‘ should be instructed to remain entirely passive, and 
should take no part whatever in what is passing. Any word 
from him might he misconstrued at such a moment.’ This 
letter w’as in Lord John Eassell’s hands the same afternoon, 
and in his reply, which is dated from Downing Street at 
six p.M. the same day, he says: ‘Your Majesty’s directions 
respecting the state of affairs in Paris sliall be followed. 
Lord Normanby has asked, whether he should suspend his 
diplomatic functions; but the Cabinet wore unanimously 
of opinion that he should not do so. The result is very 
uncertain ; at present the power is likely to rest with the 
army, to whose memory of victories and defeats the President 
has so strongly appealed.’ 

Next day Lord Palmerston wrote to Lord Normanby as 
follows : 

'Foreign OfiSco, 6th December, 1861. 

‘ My Lord, — I have received and laid before the Queen 
your Excellency’s despatch, No. 365, of the 3rd inst., re- 
questing to be furnished with instructions for your guidance 
in the present state of affairs in France. I am commanded 
by Her Majesty to instruct your Excellency to make no 
change in your relations with the French Government. It 
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is Her Majesty’s desire that nothing should bo done by 
Ifer Ambassador at Paris, wliicli could wear the appearance 
of an interference of any kind in the internal affairs of 
France.’ 

Ilei'e, so far as Her Majesty was concerned, the matter 
rested, until in the usual course of business she received from 
the Foreign Office the copy of a despatch from Lord Nor- 
manby to Lord Palmerston, dated fith December, in reply 
to the despatch just quoted. In this Lord Normanby men- 
tioned that he had called on M. Turgot, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and informed him that ho had received Her 
Majesty’s commands to say that he need make no change in 
bis relations with the French Q-overnment in consequence of 
what had passed. He then goes on to say, ‘ I added that, if 
there had been delay in making this communication, it arose 
from material circumstances not connected with any doubt 
on the subject, Mousieur Turgot said that delay had been 
of loss importance, as he had two days since hoard from M. 
Walcwski that your lordship had expressed to him your 
entire approbation of the act of the President, and the con- 
viction that ho could not have acted otherwise ihan he had 
done.’ 

Startled by a statement so inconsistent with tho resolution 
of the Cabinet, Her Majesty wrote to Lord John Eussell : — 

‘Osborno, 13tb Decomber, 1851. 

‘ The Queen sends the enclosed despatch from Lord Nor- 
manby to Lord John Russell, from which it appears that the 
French Government pretoTul to have received the entire ap- 
proval of the late omp-cV6tal by the British Government as 
conveyed by Lord Palmerston to Count Walewski. The 
Queen cannot believe in the trath of the assertion, as such 
an approval given by Lord Palmerston would have been m 
complete contradiction to the line of strict neutrality and 
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patssiveness -which the Qneen had expressed her desire to see 
follo-wed -with regard to the late convulsions at Paris, and 
■which was approved hy the Cabinet, as stated in Lord John 
Eiissell’s letter of the htli inst. Does Lord John know any- 
thing about the alleged approval, which, if true, would again 
expose the honesty and dignify of the Queen’s Grovemment 
in the eyes of the world ? ’ 

Lord John Eussell replied to this letter next day, that he 
had already written to Lord Palmerston, ‘ saying, he pre- 
sumed there was no truth in the report of Count Walewski.’ 
To this he had received no answer, but he would now write 
again, and require an immediate answer for Her Majesty. 

‘ Your Majesty,’ he added, ‘ will remember that the instruc- 
tion to Lord Hormanhy was exactly in conformity with yoiu* 
Majesty’s desire.’ 

The question put hy Lord John Eussell to Lord Palmers- 
ton was one to which he was certainly entitled to expect a 
prompt reply. Letters came from Lord Palmerston on 
kindred subjects, hut this was passed over in what Lord 
Eussell afterwards called, not without reason, ‘ disdainful 
silence.’ Among the letters so received was one charging the 
Orleans Princes with having been actively engaged in a con- 
spiracy against Louis Hapoleon. ‘ The Prince de Joinville,’ 
Lord Palmerston wrote, ‘ had left Claremont for Lille some 
days before the cowp-dmat, to place himself at the head of the 
troops there, while it was given out that he was confined to his 
room by illness ; and the Due d’Aumale, finding his brother 
bent on this expedition, had said that as the Prince de Joinville 
was a sailor and he himself was a soldier, he would not allow 
his sailor brother to go alone upon a land expedition, but would 
accompany him and share his fate and fortunes.’ Unluckily 
for the truth of this story, the Due d’Aumale had been long 
at Naples, and the inquiries instituted by the Qneen enabled 
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Her Majesty to assure Lord John Tliissell (17t]i Decemher), 
that she ‘ had been able satisfactorily to ascertain that the 
report about the French Princes rested upon no foundation 
whatever.’ 

It was not till the 1 6th that Lord Palmerston replied to 
Lord John Eussell’s inquiry. In the meantime, hoivever, the 
Foreign Secretary had written (16th Decemher) a despatch 
to Lord Normanl)y expressing in strong terms his satisfaction 
at the success of the coup~cl?6kiL This despatch was not 
submitted either to the Prime Minister or to the Queen. 
Writing on the I8th to the Queen, Tjord John Ilussell men- 
tioned that he had ‘ received from Lord Palmerston yesterday 
an explanation of liis declaration of opinion to M. Walewski, 
which, Lord John Russell regrets to stale, was quite unsatis- 
factory.’ ‘ He thought himself compelled,’ I^ord John added, 
‘ to write to Lord Palmerston in the most decisive terms. 
The whole correspondence tJiall be submitted to your 
Majesty.’ 

Lord Palmerston’s letter of the 1 6th has been printed by 
his latest biographer {Life of Lord Palmerston, vol. ii. p. 300 
et seq.) It contains a fidl and very able exposition of his 
views ns to the stato of parties in France, and of liis convic- 


* In the Lip of L<ir<l Pa/mersfen (ii. p. 287), an duhomte Momoran- 
dum, cUtail so late as tho 29tli of Scplomhor, 1858, is printed, in which 
IjOkI PalinerstoQ repeats tho chivego .igaiust tho Urloans Friuoos in groat 
detail, with llio corroction lhat tho Dac d’Aumiilo luid, hy concert with Iiis 
brother, set out furai Naples to moot him and curry out tho plot, ITow, if 
this wore true, did it happen tliut neither tho Priiico Prublduut, nor his 
apologists, over hinted nt a charge, which, if well founded, would have lieen 
invaluable for their own vindication? Personal feeling seems to have 
blinded, in this instance, Lord PAlraorston’s gonorally clear pereeption. llo 
h,id an ingrained distrust of tho Orleans family. ‘ The family of Bourbon,’ 
he wrote to Lord Normanby, 20 lh of November, 1861, ‘ have always boon most 
hostile to England, and those momhers of that family who havo owed us the 
greatest personal and political obligataons have, perhaps, in thoir hearts hated 
us the most.’ Such being his conviotian, os a statesman ho w.is bound to 
oppose them to the uttermost. But his distrust of the head of the fiimily was 
earned to a pitch of oxtra,vagance, which it is difficult to comptohond, 
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tion, that as a conflict between the Assembly and the Prince 
President was inevitable, it was best for the interests of 
France and of Europe, that the President should have struck 
a decisive blow, as the first step towards establishing what 
Lord Palmerston considered the only strong Grovcrnment 
then possible in France. To this letter Lord John Russell 
replied : — 


‘ Woburn Abbey, 17tb Docembor, 1S51. 

‘ lly dear Palmerston, — I have received your letter of the 
16th, which has been brought to me by a messenger tliis morn- 
ing. I have likewise read Lord Normauby’s despatch of the 
13th and your reply of the 16th, which appears to have been 
sent to Paris without my concurrence or the consent of the 
Queen. 

‘ It appears to mo, that in your letter to me you mistake 
the question at issue. That question is not, whether the 
President has been justified in dissolving the Assembly and 
annulling the Constitution, but whether you were justified, as 
the Queen’s Secretary of State, in expressing an opinion upon 
the subject. Ifow upon this matter, I am soiry to say I 
cannot entertain a doubt. If the British Government wished 
to express an opinion upon the recent events in France, the 
Cabinet should have been consulted, and the opinion, when 
formed, openly avowed. If, as I conceived was the course 
taken, the British Government refrains from expressing 
any opinion on the internal affairs of France, the Queen’s 
Secretary of State ought not to express an opinion, 
which is natm-ally considered as that of the British Govern- 
ment. 

‘ I must now come to the painful conclusion. While I con- 
cur in the foreign policy of which you have been the adviser, 
and much as I admire the energy and ability with which it has 
been carried into effect, I cannot but observe, that misunder- 
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standings perpetually renewed, violations of prudence and 
decorum too frequently repeated, have marred the effects 
which ought to have followed from a sound policy and ahle 
administration. I am therefore most reluctantly compelled 
to come to the conclusion, that the conduct of foreign affairs 
can no longer be left in your hands with advantage to the 
country. If, instead of retiring from office you will accept 
the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, which I know that Lord 
Clarendon, without looking for any other office, will be happy 
to relinquish, I shall most willingly recommend you to the 
Queen to fill that high position, either with or without a 
British Peerage. 

‘ Or, if there is any other course, hy which I can meet your 
vie'ws, I shall he happy to do so. I have been too long your 
colleague not to appreciate highly your very eminent talents, 
and a capacity for business, which lias never been surpassed. 
Nor do I esteem less highly your very friendly conduct as a 
colleague, and the support I have received from you on im- 
portant and critical occasions. I remain, 

‘Yours faithfully, 

‘ J. EuSSBIIi.’ 


To this letter Lord Palmerston replied : 

' iUrondlands, 18 th Dccombet, ISSl. 

‘ My dear J, Eussell — I have received your letter of yester- 
day from Woburn, and I shall be prepared to give up the Seals 
of the Foreign Office whenever you inform me that my 
successor is ready to receive them. I have the satisfaction 
of thinking that the interests, the honour, the character, 
and the dignity of the country have not suffered while those 
seals have been in my keeping. 

‘As to the arrangements which you suggest, there are 
obvious reasons why I must decline to avail myself of them. 
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With regard to the particular que5tiou which you say in 
your letter is the point at issue between us, I have to say 
that there is a well-known and perfectly understood distinc- 
tion in diplomatic intercourse between official conversations 
in which the opinions of G-ovemments are expressed, and by 
which Governments are bound, and unofficial conversations 
which have not that character and effect, and nothing passed 
between me and Count Walewski on the occasion to which he 
referred in the despatch or letter quoted by M. Turgot, which 
in any way fettered the action of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The opinion which, as explained in my former letter, I there 
exprciised was my own; it was expressed as such : I am satisfied 
it was well founded ; and I think the expression of it was con- 
ducive to tho maintenance of a good understanding with the 
British Government, and thereby to the interests of this 
country. The doctrine which you lay down in yom- letter 
is new, and not pi’actical. For if everything that passed 
between a Secretary of State and a foreign Mini'»ter were 
to be deemed an official and formal communication from 
their respective Governments, and if the Secretary of State 
were to be precluded from expressing any opinion on passing 
events, except as the organ of a previously consulted Cabinet, 
there would be an end to that easy and familiar intercourse, 
which tends so usefully to the maintenance of friendly re- 
lations with foreign Governments. 

‘ I have only to add, that my answer to Normanby’s des- 
patch of the 13th was sent direct, because the question to 
which he asked for an answer regarded myself personally. 

‘ Yours sincerely, 

‘ Pamtebston,’ 

This answer produced no change in Lord John Russell’s 
views, and he wrote next day in reply, that no course 
was left to him but to submit the correspondence to the 

TOT IT. E E 
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Queen, and to ask Her Majesty to appoint a successor to 
Lord Palmerston in the Foreign Office. 

On the 20th Lord John Eussell forwarded this correspon- 
dence to Her Majesty. In the letter which accompanied it, 
he wrote : ‘ It appears to him (Lord Russell), that Lord 
Palmerston has given most insufficient reasons for writing 
and sending his despatch of the 16th instant. Had he stated 
in that despatch, that the opinion given was his oto, and 
that Lord Normanby was at liberty to contradict the asser- 
tion that Her Majesty’s Government had exjwessed any 
approbation of the coup-d’&tcd, the despatch might be said 
to concern Iiimself only. But if the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of State is put prominently forward, and nothing appears 
on the other side, that opinion will be deemed and considered 
as the opinion of the Government.’ 

These documents Her Majesty found awaiting her on her 
arrival from Osborne at Windsor Castle the same day. ‘ She 
has perused them,’ was her reply to Lord John Hnssell, 
‘with that care and attention which the importance and 
gravity of the subject demanded. The Queen has now to 
express to Lord John Eussell her readiness to follow his 
advice and her acceptance of the resignation of Lord 
Palmerston.’ At the same time the Prince wrote to Lord 
John Eussell. The more important passages of this letter are 
the best answer to the charge which was made at the time, 
and has since been reiterated on the authority of Lord 
Palmerston himself, that Lord Jolm Eussell, in the stop he 
had taken, was controlled by the Court, and that the Court in 
its turn was influenced by its sympathies with the reactionary 
Governments abroad. 


‘■Windsor Castle, 20tli Doeomlier, 1851. 

‘ My dear Lord John, — You will readily imagine, that the 
news of the sudden termination of your difference with Lord 
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Palmer&ton has taken us much by surprise, as we were wont 
to see such differences terminate in his carrying his points, 
and leaving the defence of them to his colleagues, and the dis- 
credit to the Queen. 

‘ It was quite clear to the Queen, that we were entering 
upon most dangerous times, in which Military Despotism 
and Eed Eepublicanism will for some time be the only powers 
on the Continent, to both of which the Constitutional Monarchy 
of England will be equally hateful. That the calm influence 
of our institutions, however, should succeed in assuaging the 
contest abroad mu&t be the anxious wish of every English- 
man, and of every friend of lil)eity and progressive civilisation. 
This influence has been rendered null by Lord Palmerston's 
personal manner of conducting the foreign affaii-s, and by 
the universal hatred which he has excited on the Continent. 
That you could hope to control him has long been doubted 
by us, and its impossibility is cleaidy proved by the last pro- 
ceedings. I can therefore only congratulate you, that the 
opportunity of the mptiue should have been one in which all 
the light is on your side. 

‘ The distinction which Lord Palmerston tries to establish 
between his personal and his oflScial acts is perfectly unte- 
nable. However much you may attempt such a distinction 
in theory, in practice it becomes impossible. Moreover, if 
the expression of an opinion is in harmony with the line O'f 
policy of a Government, it may be given ofBcially ; if differ- 
ing, it must mislead, as it derives its importance only 
as coming from the Minister, and not from the private 
individual.’ 

In replying to this letter, Lord John Eussell wrote : — ‘ I 
perceived that the Queen had become more and more uneasy, 
and having given Lord Palmerston a special caution on the 
29th November, it appeared to me, that I could not allow 

^ s 2 
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any further indiscretion on his part to commit the Queen 
and the Cabinet. . . Yet I cannot deny, that a separation 
from a colleague in office, and a party associate out of office 
for twenty-one years, is very painful to me.’ 

On the 22nd of December the Cabinet met, and without a 
dissentient voice condemned Lord Palmerston’s conduct 
(which they were at a loss to comprehend, except on the 
assumption that he had wished to force on a rupture), and 
approved of tlie course taken by Lord John Eussell. In 
reporting what had taken place to the Queen in person 
next day. Lord Jolin said that this was a great relief to him- 
self. Lord Lansdowne, to whom lie had first written on the 
subject, had alarmed him by answering, that it was not 
possible to avoid breaking with Lord Palmerston, but the 
consequence would bo, that the G-overnment would be unable 
to go on. This view, however, was not shared by the 
Cabinet. They did not despair of finding a successor, who 
would bo acceptable to the country ; and who, if less able or 
experienced, would be less likely to get the Government into 
trouble with the Liberal party, or to alienate the good will of 
the Foreign Powers. Whatever might be said to the con- 
trary, either at home or abroad, it would soon be made clear, 
that the change which had taken place did not touch the prin- 
ciples, which had guided the foreign policy of the Government, 
but was confined to the mode of carrying them into effect. 
They accordingly decided to go on. The office vacated by 
Lord Palmerston was offered to Lord Clarendon, but having 
been decUned by him, it was tendered to Lord Granville, 
who was sworn in upon the 27th of December.* 

To one so loyal to his friends as Lord John Eussell, the 
wrench by which he tore himself adrift from a poEtical ally 
for whom and with whom he had fought many a stout battle, 

* Lord Granville had been TJndor-Secretary of State for Poroign Affhirs 
from 1837 to 1810 nnHw TiorH 'P,«lTnArston 
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must have been inexpressibly painful.® Nothing could have 
reconciled him to it, but a paramount sense of public duty, 
and of self-re-ipect. No secondary influence either at home or 
abroad could weigh with a statesman of his character and 
courage in a crisis of this momentous kind. He had already 
borne much. Again and again his Ministry had been seriously 
embarrassed by the action of Lord Palmerston. The difficulty, 
never slight, of carrying on the Government, had again and 
again been made needlessly greater by indiscretions, which 
it was hard to vindicate, and which loosened the hold of the 
Prime Minister upon sections of the Liberal party, without 
whose support his Government must fall to pieces. On him, 
too, rested the ultimate responsibility for the Foreign policy 
of the Government, and yet he had found himself unable 
to check the insubordination of his Foreign Minister, after 
frequent warning and remonstrance. 

The motives which constrained him to break off the con- 
nection between them, at the imminent hazard, as he knew, 
of fatally weakening his Ministry, are too obvious to be 
misunderstood, even if they were not palpable on the face of 
the documents above cited. Was he, or was he not, to have 
his authority set openly at defiance ? Were the resolutions 
of the Cabinet to give way to the individual opinion or 
temper of one of its members ? These were the plain issues 
to which Lord Palmerston had, by his vehement self-will, 
reduced the question between himself and his chief. Yet it 
has been authoritatively asserted, that what Lord Palmerston 
liad done on the present occasion ‘ was seized upon merely 
as a pretext. The long-cherished hostility of certain foreign 
Courts and Governments acting upon our own was the motive 
power.’ ^ In other words, the English Sovereign and the 

* He told the Queen (27th Hccemhei) ' that in his long political life he had 
not passed a week which had been so painful to him,* 

’ ii/e of Lord JPuhnertton, vol. ii. p. 308. 
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English Prime Minister sacrificed the interests of their 
country to tlie dictation of the Continental Powers. Some- 
how or other Lord Palmerston, it must be suiiposcd, iiad 
brought himself to believe this at the time. Whether 
he retained tiie belief, in cooler moments, aud when his 
position as Prime Minister brought him into closer contact 
with his Sovereign and the Prince, may well be doubted, 
lint in a letter to his brother on the 22nd of January, 1802,“ 
lie mates the assertion in the broadest terms : 

‘ The real ground for my dismissal,’ he writes, ‘ was a weak 
truckling to tho hostile iutrigucs of the Orleans family, Austria, 
Knsaia, Saxony, and Bavaria, and in some degree of the jn-csont 
Prussi.an Government. All those parties found their respective 
views and systems of policy thwarted by tho course pursued by 
tho British Govemmout, and they thought that if they could 
I’cmove the Minister they would clumgo tho polhsy. They hnd 
for a long time past effectually poisoned the mind of the Queen 
and Prince against mo, and John Itusscll giving way, rather 
encouraged than discountenanced tho desire of tho Queen to 
remove me from the Poroign Office.’ 

The fact of Lord Palmerston’s removal from the Govern- 
ment was no sooner known, tlian all at once broad insinuations 
to the same effect were freely scattered in certain journals, 
long conspicuous for their vigorous support of his foreign 
policy, and generally believed to be under his influence. 
The action taken by Lord John Russell was declared to be 
merely the result of a ‘ foregone conclusion ’ — wc cite the 
very language used — ‘ of poison instilled into his mind by 
Russian emissaries,’ of intrigue on the part of the ‘ enemies 
of England,’ jealous of Lord Palmerston as the one English 
Minister who was most able to withstand them. These 
charges were made in such pointed language, that the Russian 

• Sob ioe. supra eitat. vol, ii. pp. 316-17. It is hard to hoUove that Lord 
Palmerston himself would have wislied this letter to appear as embodying his 

fln l cnnvict.ioiK' 
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Ambassador, Bai'on Bnuinow, seems to have thought it in- 
cumbent upon him to address Lord John Russell on the 
subject. This he did on the 27th of December in the tul- 
lowing terms : 

‘ Some allusion having been made by the newspapers to our 
communications, as if connected with the cii’cumstanccs which 
have led to Lord Palmerston’s rething from office, wo think it 
due to you, as well as ourselves, to state distinctly here and 
abroad, that our representations have had nothing to do with the 
change which has taken place in the Foreign Office. 

‘ 1 have communicated on the same subject with the Prussian 
Minister, and he has cordially given his consent to our decision, 
which we have already carried into effect by onr verbal explana- 
tions to the other Foreign Ministers, who might have been, 
induced to form an erroucons impression. Wo shall take care to 
coiTect it on evei’y proper occasion.’ 

The reply of Lord John Russell to tbi,8 communication 
was made tbe same day : ‘ I am particularly obliged to you,’ 
lie wrote, ‘ for contradicting any surmise, that tbe change in 
tbe Foreign! Office is owing to any representations of the 
Foreign Ministers. It has taken place on grounds connected 
entirely with tbe dignity of tbe Crown and tbe character of 
the coimtry.’ 

Official courtesy demanded that tbe Minister should ex- 
press acknowledgments for a service, which, however well 
intended, was in no way caUed for by the occasion. Her 
blajesty, however, who was under no such obligation, in 
replying (28th December) to Lord John Eussell’s letter 
enclosing his correspondence with Baron Brunnow, gives 
expression to the feeling which the assumption on which 
the Baron’s letter was based might have been expected to 
arouse : — 

‘Baron Brunnow’s let ter,’ the Queen wrote, ‘is in fact very 
presuming, as it insinuates the possibility of changes of 
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governments in this country taking place at the instigation 
of foreign Ministers, and the Qneen is glad, that Lord John 
gave him a dignified answer.’ 

In such terms the minds found vont — for the Queen and 
Prince in all such matters were one — which ‘ had been for 
a long time past effectually poisoned ’ by the despotic Sove- 
reigns of northern Europe. 

That the removal of Lord Palmerston from the Foreign 
Office had an immediate effect in improving our diplomatic 
intercourse with the Continental Powers was very soon 
apparent. The circumstances attending it, however, could 
not fail to raise distrust on the part of the Prince President, 
who was for a time under the impression, that it might lead 
to a change in the friendly relations between England and 
France, which he was himself bent on promoting. He was 
soon relieved of this unfounded apprehension ; but a remark 
made by him on the day the tidings reached Paris 
of the removal of Lord Palmerston was most significant: 
‘ La, chute de Lord Palmerston eat le coii/p leplus grave qv,e 
fai regu; e'eatle ami ami aineb-e quefavais : autant qu'il 
Halt Miniatre, PAngleieiTe n'avait point d'alliSa* If this 
were indeed so, if England were regarded with feelings of 
hostility by all the Powers in Europe, with one exception, by 
reason of the distrust of her Foreign Secretary, — and on such 
a point the Prince President was a good authority,— it is easy 
to understand why the opinion expressed by Lord Macaulay 
in his diary at the time should have been shared by many, 
who were, like him, great admirers of the Ministei'’s abilities, 
but were at the same time not blind to Ms defects. 
‘Palmerston is out,’ he writes, on the 24th of December. 
‘It was high time ; but I cannot help being sorry. A daring, 
indefatigable, high-spirited man ; but too fond of conflict, 
and too ready to sacrifice everytliing to victory, when once 
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lie was in the ring.’ — (Mr. Trevelyan’s Life, of Lord 
Macaulay, vol. ii. p. 299.) 

When Parliament met, which it did on the 3rd of February, 
1852, the House of Commons was all eagerness to learn 
from authority the cause of Lord Palmerston’s removal. 
They were not kept long in suspense. In a speech of 
convincing force Lord John Hassell stated the reasons, which 
had ‘ made it impossible for him to act any longer with bis 
noble friend in that situation in which he had shown such 
distinguished ability.’ His statement included many of the 
facts and documents which have been already cited. But 
the most telling incident of his speech was the I’eading of 
the Queen’s Memorandum of the 12th of August, 1850, 
cpioted above, p. 305. The House felt that this document 
would never have been written but under circumstances of 
strong provocation, and this feeling was deepened by the 
light thrown upon the Memorandum by what Lord John 
Eussell had to tell of the Kossuth affair and of what had oc- 
curred with reference to the coup-d'^tat. 

It has been said by Lord Palmerston’s last biographer, that 
the resort to this Memorandum ‘ was a surprise,’ and placed 
Lord Palmerston at an unfair disadvantage. It was no sur- 
prise. Lord Palmerston had been distinctly told beforehand 
by Lord John Eussell, that be intended to make use of this 
document. If therefore Lord Palmerston preferred not to 
avail himself of the opportunity, which this notice gave him, 
to prepare his own defence, it is scarcely reasonable to say 
that the resort to the Memorandum ‘ for the purposes of 
debate in the House of Commons gave Lord John Eussell an 
unexpected success in the discussion.’ ® 

' Life qf Lord Palmeraton, vol. i. p. 331. Which woald have heon the 
greater wrong to the Sovereign — for Lord Palmerston to have given hie 
own explanation to Parliament of the cireumiitances which led to the Memo- 
randum, as he was set free to do by the roforenee to it by Lord John ftnaseli, 
or to leave it in the power of a bioorapher, upon the authority of his own 
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To those who had heon accustomed to see Lord Palmerston 
rise witlr the ditMcultios of his position, it was a surprise and 
disappointment to find how foehle and inconclusive was his 
reply, and how completely it avoided the points on which 
Lord John Russell had laid stress in his statement. It was 
obvious to all present that the quotation of the Memorandum 
came upon him with overwhelming effect. From that 
moment he sat witli his forchctu.1 resting on his hands, ah- 
sorhed in thought, and seeming not to attend to the further 
course of Lord John Russell’s speech. When he rose to reply 
he was warmly cheered hyhis supporters, hut, as he advanced, 
their hopes of a successful vindication dwindled away. The 
speech was obviously that of a man in the wrong, whom not 
even his great talents and j)ractised dexterity could extricate 
from the ombavrassment of a bud cause.*" 

On all bauds it was admitted, that the impression produced 
upon the House by what had taken place was unfavourable to 
Lord Palmerston. It was oven thought by some experienced 
observers that his position as a public man was irreparably in- 
jured. This conclusion, hoAvever, was very (ptickly disproved. 
Whatever his faults as a Foreign Minister might have been, 
Iris influence in the country and in tho House was too great 
to be shaken even by the unpleasant circumstances, which led 
to his temporary exclusion from office. At all events ho was 
not a man to be daunted by defeat. Its bitterness, no doubt, 
was not soon forgotten. It appears to have continuod for a 

IcUern, lo spoak of lluib Sovuroign, in Uic language cited above on pages SOS 
and 422 7 

'"Wo have before us Uio memarnndnm of a conversation with one of bis par- 
liamontaiy supporters at this time, in which Lord Palmerston gave the fol- 
lowing explaiiivt ion of tho rciison of bis failnro. ' 1 had propiirod a long speech, 
wliioh would have been Irinmpbant, vindicating my whole foreign policy ; but, 
when Lord Julm read the Queen's Memorandum, it was all upset, I could not 
use any part of il, and had in a hurry lo think w'hat I could put together. In 
f.ict I had nothing to say. Lord John had given me notioe that he would refer 
to the Queen'e Memomndum cf Augmi, I 80 O 1 but eomehow 1 did not belicue it.’ 
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time to warp Ms judgment both of liis Sovereigu and of tlie 
Piiuce. But a day wa'. to come, iu which moie iiiliinato know- 
ledge made iiim sce, that tliey wlio had but one motive of 
actiouin tlicir public life — a singlc-iniuclcd care for the welfare 
and tlip dignity of England,— had not to learn, even from 
the most spirited of Minister’s, or the subtlest of diplomatists, 
Irow those were best to be maintained, and that in mncli tliat 
he liad said and written of them he liad boon utterly mistaken. 

Among the Prince’s papers is a memorandum of a conver- 
sation between himself and the Duke of Wclliugtou at 
Windsor Castle on the 2lst of January, 1852, 011 llie subject 
of Lord Palmerston’s retirement. We extract from it tliose 
parts of it which bear on the Constitutional issues involved. 

‘I told the Duke,’ the Prince writes, ‘I thought Palmerston 
would lay stress in his defence upon his having spoken to 
Walewski as Viscount Palmerston, and not as Secrotaiy of 
State. “ Oh, but that won’t do 1 Tliat would be dishonest. 
It would be appearing iu two characters. No I No I We are 
voiy particular upon that point. Not only can a Minister 
not speak to any one on matter’s connected with Her Majt'sty’s 
service except officially, but wc even require tliat there 
should be oonsistoncy of conduct between the man’s private 
life and his public employment. . . .” 

‘The Duke thought bo would complain of Lord John 
Bussell’s interfering witJi Ins office, ns he saw it Mntocl in the 
i’ost that ijoi’d .fohu had long been in the habit of “ inter- 
fering in his department.” 

‘ I rejoined, that I supposed, when his Grace was Prime 
Minister, he was somewhat in the habit of interfering with 
the Foreign Doparlinont himself.’ 

‘ “ Good God I ” said t!ie Duke, “ there never went a paper, 
which I had not brought to me first. But Lord Palmei’slon 
could at no time be trusted, as he was always anxious to do 
things by himself. When I succeeded him as Secretary of 
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State for Foreign Affairs in 1834, he had offered the media- 
tion of England between France an<l the United States. I 
received the answer from the United States, that they 
would accept the mediation. I at once sent for the Undev- 
Secretiiiy to look out for me what the terns of tlie offer 
had been. After a long search he came back to me, 
saying : • My lord I there is no trace of the transaction to 
be found in the office I ’ He [Palmerston] had managed the 
whole by private correspondence, and I had absolutely to ask 
him to give me some information on the subject.” ’ 

That Lord Palmerston had not altered his ways much in 
the meantime rvas shown by what occurred in the December 
of this very year. The use made by Polish and other reftvgces 
of their asylum in England to organise conspiracies against 
the Governments abroad had Icdto very urgent remonstrances 
on the subject being addressed to our Government by Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, and France. In the official notes conveying 
those remonstrances great stress was laid upon a Despatch hy 
Lord Palmerston to Mr. Bancroft, the American Minister, on 
the 30lh September, 1848, in reply to a demand for explana- 
tions as to the arrest of certain persons, who had come over 
from America at the time of the Irish Rebellion. The action 
of our Government was vindicated in this desi)atch by a line 
of argument, which the Continental Governments, not without 
some show of reason, suggested would justily them in adopt- 
ing rigorous measures towai’ds Englishmen who might he 
found travelling within their dominions. Yet this document, 
a Slate paper of obviously the greatest importance, had never 
been submitted to either the Prime Minister or the Queen, 
and they first became aware of its existence from tho copies 
transmitted from abroad with the Notes on behalf of tho Con- 
tinental Powers. 

In the discussions which ensued in the public journals 
and in society upon Lord Palmerston’s removal from office, 
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ii was often broadly hinted by his supporters that the Prince 
Consol t had been the chief instrument of his fall. Wliothcr 
Lord Palmerston encouraged this view, or not, is now of 
little moment. This much is certain, however, tliat in after 
years no man spoke more warmly of the Prince, or was 
readier to acknowledge his services to the country. Nor can 
we better conclude our narrative of this painful epi.sode in 
the political history of the year, than by placing on record 
one of the many illustrations of this which have come within 
our knowledge. In a letter addressed to us (6th Feb. 1875) 
by Colonel Kemeys Tynte, formerly Member for Bridgivater, 
and an intimate personal friend of Lord Palmerston’s, he 
writes ; 

‘ Shortly after the return of Her Majesty and his Eoyal 
Highness from their visit to the Emperor and Empress of 
the French [in August, 1855], I called one morning upon 
Lord Palmerston at Cambridge House. I congratulated him 
upon the, in every respect, vei 7 successful visit of Her 
Majesty and the Prince to France, remarking, “what an 
extraordinary man the Emperor wasi” “Yea,” replied Lord 
Palmerston, “he is, but we have a far greater and more 
extraordinaiy man nearer home.” Lord Palmerston pauserl, 
and I said, “The Prince Consort?” “Certainly,” ho replied. 
“ The Prince would not consider it right to have obtained a 
throne as the Emperor has done ; but in regard to the pos- 
session of the soundest judgment, the highest intellect, and 
the most exalted qualities of mind, he is fax superior to the 
Emperor. Till my present position ” — he was then Premier 
— “ gave mo so many opportimities of seeing his Royal 
Highness, I had no idea of his possessing such eminent 
qualities as he has, and how fortunate it has been for the 
country that the Queen married such a Prince.” These are 
as nearly as possible Lord Palmerston’s words, which made a 
deep impression upon me.’ 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

The state of Europe at the beginning of 1852 was well 
calculator! to dissipate tlie fanciful visions of an era of peace, 
which had been wovou Ly imaginative journalists under the 
excitement of the Oreat Exhibiiion of 1851. To these iho 
Prince laid given no countenance. That era, he w<'ll knew, 
was yet far off, however ninch people might be taught to 
think kindlier of each other by being brought together in 
the peaceful rivalry of which tho Exhibition was the arena. 
The days had long gone by in which, as G-ibbon says, ‘ the 
nations of the earth were brought together by the pursuits 
of piracy, or the practices of pilgrimage.’ Rapine, if some- 
times it went only masked in the guise of commercp, had 
been in the main replaced by the give and tako of ecpiitablc 
barter anrl exchange ; while religions enthusiasm no longer 
went forth to propagate the Gospel of peace with corselet and 
sword under the crusader’’8 mantle. But the selfish passions, 
by which the spirit of enterprise is swayed, the aspirations 
and jealousies which fire the hearts of nations, wore likely 
for many a day to be the fertile cause of warfare in the 
future, as they had been in the past. The Exhibition might 
do much to give a quickening impulse to the humanising 
infiucuce of national intercoiu'se, and to make men feel and 
understand the blessings of peace. It might bring homo to 
their minds how much can be done for the good of mankind 
by the interchange of the commodities and tho manufactures 
of countries far remote, and still more by giving to the less 
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favoured races some of the benefits, which the genius and 
industry, the cirlture and refinement, of the more favoured 
had achieved for themselves. But it left untouched the 
passions and the interests out of which wars take their rise ; 
and that these had lost none of their power for mischief was 
very soon made clear. 

We had at this moment at the Cape one of those little 
wars on our hands which are at once distressing and in- 
glorious. It had been going on for upwards of eighteen 
months : it liad cost, and ■was yet to cost, tlie lives of many 
brave men ; and it took from England a body of soldiers 
whom at this period she could ill spare. More than a year 
was yet to elapse before the Caffre war was brought to a 
close, and one of our most valuable Colonial possessions was 
to ho made secure by the successful operations of Grencral 
Cathenrt. But a greater source of uneasiness lay nearer home. 
All the old apijrchensions of French invasion were kindled 
afresh by what had taken place in Paris. A Napoleon, con- 
firmed by the votes of the nation in the despotic power 
which he had seized, was sure, it was thought, to follow in 
the footsteps of his great predecessor, and to seek by active 
employment for his army to ensure their devotion to his 
person, while at the same time he flattered the ambition of 
a people, who, untaught by the lessons of the past, still 
associated the name of Napoleon with the thought of nations 
prostrate at their feet. 

In what direction he might move his forces, who might 
tell ? Switzerland was menaced ; the extension of a fron- 
tier to the Rhino was darkly hinted at ; and Belgium, in 
alarm at what it had some reason to fear might happen, 
was strengthening her defences, and appealing to the Great 
Powers by which her ueui rality was guaranteed to let it be 
understood at the Elysoe, that they wore determined to make 
their guarantee effective. But a move in any of these 
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directions was iitile likely to bo made, for it would have 
brought against France tlie united forces of all the great 
C0ntinent.1l Powers. Was it certain, however, that they 
would move a step to oppose any attempt upon England — 
England, whom the reactionary Sovereigns had no reason to 
love, being as it was the stronghold of Constitutional freedom 
and the sanctuary of refuge to the most dreaded partisans of 
the late revolutionary movement ? It was on this side that 
our danger lay; and the violence of many of our public 
wi-itors and speakers was calcidatcd to provoke rather Ilian 
to avert it. Day by day the English press hurled invectives 
at the deviser and the agents of the coup-cl'etdt, which they 
found it hard to hear, and not they alone, but a large 
section of the French people as well, who, naturally enough, 
smarted under a constant fire of contumely, directed by 
foreigners against a govcnimeut which they wore themselves 
contented to accept. Nations, like individuals, are never 
more ready to resent imputations on thok self-respect, than 
when they are themselves not altogether sure that they have 
maintained it ; and the remembrance of tho great defeat of 
1815 was still sufficiently stinging to be serviceable to those 
who wished to provoke a rupture in reviving an animosity, 
which not all the friendly intercourse of recent years had 
been able wholly to extinguish. 

Diplomacy was never more active than it was at this 
moment in its special business of preventing war. From 
hour to hour new combinations and new possibilities arose 
for consideration. No wonder then, if the Prince, who had 
long cured himself of his early disliko for politics, threw 
himself with redoubled energy into the study of the political 
chart. ‘Albert,’ tho Queen writes to King Leopold ( 3 rd 
February) ‘ grows daily fonder and fonder of politics and 
business, and is wonderfully fit for both — showing such per- 
spicuity and such courage — and I grow daily to dislike them 
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Tjoth more and more. We women are not made for governing ; 
and, if we are good women, wo must dislike these masculine 
00 upations I But those are times which force one to take 
interest in them, mid gr 6 bon grS, and of course therefore I 
feel this interest now intensely.' 

It was under these circumstances that the co\xntry again, 
woke up in its wonted spasmodic way to the fact tliat the 
national defences were inadequate. A sudden descent upon 
our shores might have enabled an invader to inflict serions 
disaster and still more serious shame. We had been warned of 
this figaiii and again ; hut now the danger of an altack must 
be counted on, if the distrust of the head of the French 
Government were as well founded as it was widely felt and 
clamorously proclaimed. A general cry was heard, that the 
time had come, not merely to augment our naval forc(', in 
which we wore at this time run very close by the French, but 
also to strengthen ovn inner line of defence. A sjjontaneous 
movement for the establishment of a force of Volunteers wjis 
encouraged by the Government, and ultimately led to what 
has now become a permanent institution. The Oovcrnment 
also resolved to satisfy the prevailing demand for further 
security by bringing before Parliament a scheme for tlie re- 
establishment of a Militia. 

On the eve of the meeting of Parliament the outline of 
this scheme was submitted to the Queen in the usual way. 
The subject had already engaged the anxious thought both 
of Her Majesty and the Prince— how thoroughly and to what 
effect, will be seen by the folloxving letter from the Princo to 
Lord John Eussell : — 

‘My dear Lord John, — The Queon wishes me to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday, and in rpturning 
you the outline of the Plan for the Local Militia, adopted by 
the Cabinet, to transmit to you, and through you to the Cabi- 

YOT IT. F F 
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net, the considcrationR whioli have arisen in her mind with 
reference to oiir defences in general, and to the specific 
measure now proposed. 

‘ This is the third time during the Queen’s reign that an 
apprehension of war and consequent panic about invasion 
have seized the public mind of this country. The Queen 
has witnessed on the previous occasions, that under the 
pressure of this panic hasty measures had been prepared hy 
the Government and introduced into Parliament, hut that 
before they had passed tlirougli the necessary parliamentary 
stages, the panic had mah'rially subsided, and the Govern- 
ment had coiise(|ucntly gradually arrived at the determination 
to leave the measures thus proposed inoperative. 

‘ Tlic Queen conceives that the same thing may happen in 
the present instance. She would soriously lament this, ns 
she is of opinion that it is most detrimontal and dangerous 
to the interests of the country, that our defences shoidd not 
bo at all times in such a state as to place Iho empire in 
security from sudden attack ; and that delay in making our 
preparations for defence I'lU iJie mmnont when ihe appre- 
hension of danger arises exposes us to a twofold dis- 
advantage. 

‘ 1st. The measures will bo necessarily imperfect and 
expensive as taken under the pressure of the emergency and 
under the influence of a feeling which operates against the 
exercise of a cool and sound judgment. 

‘ 2nd. Our preparations will have to be made at a time when 
it is most important, for the preservation of peace, neither to 
produce alarm at home, nor by our armaments to provoke 
the Power with which we apprehend a rupture, 

* In order to avoid this disadvantage, the Queen thinks 
that the measures now to be proposed to Parliament ought 
to combine the following requisites : 

‘ 1st. That they shall be really sufficient for the security 
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of the empire; and 2nd, that their nature be such as to 
warrant the expectation tliat the community will not be- 
come disinclined to uphold thsin dunng long periods of 
peace and confidence on account of their expensive or op- 
pressive character. 

‘The Queen would wish, therefore, that a statement 
showing the whole of our means at present available, both 
naval and military, and the vai-ious modes in which it is 
proposed to augment and improve them for the future, should 
be laid before her, in order that she may he able to judge 
how far the separate measures in contemplation are likely to 
realise the desired objects, and to accord with each other as 
parts of a general and permanent system. 

‘ The outline of the Militia Bill laid before the Queen ap- 
peiirs to be drawn up with great care, and to be well adapted 
for its purpose. It does not state the allowance to be given 
to each man, nor the probable expense of the whole force, 
nor does it explain, whether the Crown is merely to have tlie 
power by proclamation to call out, enroll, and drill a militia, 
or whetlier tho exercise of that force is made peremptory 
by the Act. Should the latter not bo intended, it may be 
doubtful whether in time of peace any Minister woidd have 
the courage to advise the issue of the necessary procla- 
mation. 

‘ Ever yours truly, 

‘ Alhisiit. 

‘■Windsor CiisUo, 8tli Fobriuiry, 1802.’ 

No time was lost in propaiing and placing before Her 
Majesty the statements asked for by tho Prince. With those 
before him he wont again into the question, and arrived at 
the conclusion, \ hat the proposed Militia Bill would go but 
a little way towards its solution. ‘ My own impression is,’ he 
writes to Lord John Eusscll (14th February), ‘that you 
could get a cheaper and more efficient force by the enrolment 

p F 2 
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of !in increased number of pensioners, and of such men as 
took their discharge from the army after ton years’ service, 
and one less likely to be dLstaslcful to the people in the 
long run.’ 

This view he worked out more fully in writing’ to the Duke 
of Wellington, with whom, as we have seen, he was iu fre- 
quent communication on the subject of ihe army : 

• Bnckinsliam Foliioe, lOtli Fobivary, 1852. 

‘My dear Duke, — Hince our last conversation I have re- 
flected further on the possibility of obtaining a cheap, well- 
Irained, and efficient Ilcserve b'erco, which should give the 
Army a similar advantage io that procured for the Navy by 
the formation of the Nava] Reserve, 

‘ I find that the men above ten years in service may be 
calcvdated at about one-sevontb of the effective slrougtli 
of the regiments of tho Line. Tliis would give upon 
the regiments at home from (),0()0 to 8,000 men. As 
you aro not likely to obtain a largo increase of tbo army, tho 
object might surely be effocte<l if you were to sanction the 
discharge of these men for the purpose of forming them into 
reserve battalions, to bo called out periodically for drill and 
exercise, and lo bo retained under tho immediate command 
of the Conimander-in-Ohiof, the inducement for their taking 
the discharge and enrolling them.selves being the defemd 
pension. You could then immediately fill their places by 
new recruits, restoring the regiments to their former strength. 
Sliould our shores bo tlirontened, tbo reserved battalions 
might immediately be attiicbed to tho lino. 

‘I am afraid that the Militia with only fourteen days’ 
training will never give us sohUers. The reserve would 
supply the best troops, and in tho highest state of efficiency 
for immediate service. There is no doubt that the regiments 
of the T ine would for the tnoment lose some of their best 
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men, but Iboir services ■would be equally available to tbe 
country, and it is to be considered that in no other way can 
an increase to the army be obtained at this moment, and 
that, whenever it shall take place, it must equally consist 
for a time of raw recruits. 

‘ To keep the Line on its fidl strength no man need be 
discharged until the man to replace him shall have joined, 
and these recruits ought to be formed into soldiers quicker 
in the regiments of the Line than if they were levied for 
formation into entirely now and separate coips, aswill have to 
be done with the Militia, Volimteers, or any other coips you 
may wish to laisa on an emorgeucy. 

‘ 1 am sure you will receive this suggestion with your 
usual kindness, and believe me always 

‘ Youi-s truly, 

‘ Albert.’ 

The suggestion here made is one which is to this hour, we 
believe, the subject of grave controversy among military men, 
being approved or condemnetl according as opinion inclines 
to the conviction, that the object to be aimed at is the force 
most efficient for defence or for attack. For defence, un- 
questionably the plan of a reserve force is the best. J3ut it 
must not be forgotten, that it is for attack that England 
always has used lier forces, and mo&t probably will always 
continue to use them, — on the principle that the best parry 
is a vigorous attack, — and that for the purposes of attack it 
is not well that our regiments should be drained of a large 
proportion of their oldest soldiers. This was obviously present 
to the Duke of 'Wellington’s mind in replying to the Prince. 

In his answer ho does not admit the analogy of tho Naval 
Eesorvo, whicli in ilsolf he calls a very proper establisliinent 
under existing circumstances. ‘ A fleet in the Channel may 
be required at shoit notice. Tlioro is no want of ships, 
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armament, or eciiiipment; but men can’t bo found in .a short 
time, A reserve engaged to appear when required is thought 
preferable even to having Iho men afloat. Tire seamen to 
form this reserve must be volunteers.’ ‘ The Prince’s plan,’ 
he continues, ‘involves the discharge from the service of 
about one-seventh of the soldiers in the several regiments — 
amounting to one-seventh of tlie whole — that is, upon about 
24,000 infantry in England, to dibcharge somctlung more 
ihiin 3,000 to form Ihcm into coriw of reserve.’ lie then 
proceeds : 

‘ The system of tho Dritiah ai-my, as well as of all others, is 
founclod upon tho vegimont aiider lht> cfinmiand of connnantliiig 
offieiTs, divitlod info cojupanicH, cacdi under its captains, squadS) 
Ac. Tho oxainplo, tlio life and eonl of tho regimonf, companies, 
and Hcpiada, is, under tho officers, iii tho old soliUora who have 
ficrvod ton or nearly ton years, and have aflainod tweniy-sovon' 
or twonly-cight yoai'S of ago. If, M. tho T>nlco of Wellington 
commanded a roginiont hiniaolf for many ycai-s abroad iMid ab 
home, in quarlors, garrison, rand tho field. Jlo knows, as every 
■man kiiowa who has any oxporionco in iho British service, that 
the eo'nduct of tho regiment in tdl sitiirations, particularly under 
tho Arc of tho enemy, depends, undiv tho ollicors, upon tho coun- 
tenance and oxainplo of tho old soldiors. 

‘ Tho Bi'itish army has at all times an arduous but a highly 
honourable task to poiform. Tl meets its enemy, cousisting 
itself of only one-tliird of tho numbers of tho army to whioh it is* 
opposed. Tho other two-thirds aro eillicr Sepoys, or Portuguese, 
or Sjiauiards, or Belgians, or* Hottentots, or other troops loss 
accustomed to the' operations of war in the linld, and, in the case 
for whioh it is now dosirod to ho proparod, they will ho composed 
in this country of tho various corps of Militia and Volunteors,. 
Biflo-Glub men, and others. . . , 

‘ E. M. the Dnko of Wellington has mevor been sonsihle of bo> 
painful an impression made upon the minds of tho officers wh® 
had sowed with tho army, as by tbo Act of Ptvl lament limiting 
the period of enlistment to ton years. They wore apprehensive 
that the army would lose tho services in tho Several regiments of 
the old soldiers. This loss would be ollbotually realised by the 
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adoption of the plan of forming a Reserve for the ai’my suggested 
by your Royal Highnees. F. M. the Duke of Wellington does 
not doubt that these men would serve well in the proposed 
Eoserve Corps ; but the regiment from which [they wore] dis- 
charged, consisting of soven or eiglit hundred mun, would lose 
the portion of it which forms its example, its heart and soul. . . 

The Duke’s argument would have been unanswerable but 
for the fact that the regiments were already liable to lose 
their good men after ten years’ service. Surely, then, it was 
true policy to make them available, if possible, when they 
left the army. As a disciplined force they could bo relied 
upon in an emergency, whilst the same confidence could not 
be felt in a Militia which had been under drill for only three 
or four weeks in tlie year, and many of whom might bo either 
out of the country, or absent themselves from the muster 
at the very time they wore wanted. 

If the Duke liked the Prince’s scheme little, ho seems to 
have liked that of the Government still less, lie desired 
a Militia indeed, for ho considered that tliis, which for 
upwards of eighty years had been the foundation of our 
Pence establishment, ought never io have been discontinued. 
But what he wanted was the old regular Militia. The 
Government, on the other hand, proposed to raise a local 
Militia, which the Duke warned them was open to very 
grave objections. The ordinary Militia could be taken any- 
where ; the local Militia could not be moved out of their 
counties. How could such a force he made readily available 
in caae of invasion ? In many counties there wore no barracks. 
Where, then, wore the local Militia to he assembled and 
drilled? 

When Lord Jolin Russell explained his measures for the 
national defence in the Committee of the House of Commons 
on the 16th of February, these and other arguments against 
a local Militia, urged by Lord Palmerston, were received by 
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the House witli a cordialiiy which must iuivo sliaken the 
Premier’s coiifirlence in tlie efficiency of liis measure. Cheer 
after cheer saluted Lord Palmerston as he urj^ed, with all 
the force and eloq\ieiieo which he had at command in 
speaking on tlie subject of the national defences — a topic 
which lie always liacl earnestly at lieart — that the time was 
come when we should no longer he without a really discipliued 
force of armed men sufficient in numliers to make us feel 
secure against invasion. Tlie Slilitia, ho said, was that 
force. ‘Tlie regular Militia is founded upon Ads of Parlia- 
ment which now exist, but, under the new Hill, it is doubtful 
whether the new force could be called out until the enemy 
had landed, and until it was too lale to h(‘ of any service.’ 

The encouragement which he received on this occasion 
was not lost uiron Lord Palrncrsiou. Wlion, a few nights 
afterwards (20th February), the rcjiort of the Commit tee 
was brouglit up, rocoinmoiidiug that leave should bo given 
‘ to bring in a Hill to amend the laws respod ing the local 
Militia, ’ ho divided the Homo upon an amondmout to sub- 
stitute ‘ consolidate ’ for ‘ amend,’ and to omit tho word 
‘local.’ The Protectionists, and stweral of the loading 
Peelites, followed him into the lobby. The Government 
wore in a minority of 11, and Ijord John llussoll at onco 
announced that this vote on a tpio.sliou of such national 
importaueo must ho taken as an indication that Ministers no 
longer enjoyed the confidence of the House. It was also with- 
out precedent tliat a Ministry slioidd not oven obtain leave to 
introduce a Bill in the form which they thought host, when 
there was no objection in priuciplo to the objects to which it 
was directed. This argued in itself a foregone conclusion 
that the House were not prepared to eontinno to the 
Ministry even that measure of support which had hitherto 
enabled them to struggle on under constant apprehensions 
of a collapse. Next day the Ministers placed their resigna- 
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lions in the hands of Her Majesty. I’ho Cabiiiel, laird 
John Eussell explained, had been unanimous that tliere was 
no other course to pursue, and that it would not be ad- 
visable to make \iso of the Queen’s permission to have 
recourse to a dissolution. 

Except that the Russell Ministry had become weaker, no 
material change in the state of parties had taken place 
since Lord Derby’s failure to form an administration the 
previous year. The country was indeed prosperous ; hut 
any attempt to return to the principles of Protection would 
have thrown all the great manufacturing towns into a fever 
of excitement, most undesirable at a time when, with a view 
to our foreign relations, it was of the highest importance 
that the Government should be popular and strong. As 
matters stood, however, a Government composed of Pro- 
tectionists, with Lord Derby at its head, was alone possible*. 
Unluckily for them, his friends and himself had recently given 
renewed assiuances of their continued adherence to the doc- 
trines of Protection ; and in these assurances they had fur- 
nished a weapon to the Opposition, which was certain to be 
used, at no distant date, for the destruction of any Government 
they might form. But in the meantime, having helped in tlie 
defeat of the Ministry, they wore bound to undertake the 
responsibility of supplying their places. This responsibility 
Lord Derby informed the Queen on the 22nd of Eebimary 
ho was prepared to usbume. He was in a decided minority 
in the Hoiaso of Commons, and was by no means sure of a 
majority in the Lords, but in the critical state of the country 
abroad and at home he conceived that he ought not to ask 
for permission to dissolve Parliament. He would endeavour 
to get through the session without proposing any important 
measures which might provoke discussion, and take the 
sense of the country upon a dissolution early in the year 
upon the question of Protection. 
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By the 27th tlie now MinisLorial arrangcmonts were 
coinpletod. Lord Palmorhton, who had Been offered the 
Chancellorship of Ihe Exchequer, declined io serve under 
Lord Derby on the ground that he could under no circum- 
stances assent to the ex])edicncy of imposing a duty upon 
foreign corn. A similar refumil was certain io be received 
in the only other quarters from which men of official ex- 
perience could have been obtained. Tlie Ministry was there- 
fore formed entirely from the ranks of the Prolectionists, 
and to Mr. Disraeli, who liecaraue f’hanecllor of the Ex- 
chc(iuor, was assigned tho leacMi-ship of tho llousn of 
Commons, to which his pre-eminence in opposition had 
given him an irul'isjnatable title. The com])osition of the 
Jlinistry — most of them men now to official life — augured 
ill for any lenglhcned tenure of office, especially in the 
face of the opposition of iho whole liberal party, aided by 
the Peclites, who wer© preparing tho way for a coalition by 
fighting side by side with oM adversaries against a common 
enemy. But mov© fatal than any shorl coming in point of ex;, 
perienee or ahility was the false position in which they stood 
before the country. They ooulcl not carry out a Free Trailo 
policy without renouncing the doctrines on which their very 
existence as a party depend(‘d; neilker could they move ono 
step towards a reversal of that policy without raising a storm 
of resistance, which it would have been impossible to with- 
stand.’ On the one band, their friends looked to them for 
the fulfilment of tho promises by which they had courted 
the support of tho country party since 1 84C ; on the other 
stood a phalanx of experienced Btatesmen doteriodnod to force 
from them the admission, which they were equally determined 
to avoid, that the policy which they had denounced foor years 

' No booncr was Lord Dori)y’a Adminiatralien foimsrl, than a mooting was 
held at Manoheotor to lovive the old Anti-Corn Law Loitgiw (2nd At 

this mooting 27,0002, woro oubscritod in ten minutes towards tlio funds of tho 
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must not only be maintained, but that all their predictions 
of ruin and disaster from its adoption had been falaified by 
experienec. 

No ordinary courage was required for facing the difficulties 
of such a position. This was a quality in which neither Lord 
Derby nor his Chancellor of the Exchequer were deficient, 
and, backed as it was by correspcaiding energy and ability, 
it enabled the Government not only to conduct with success 
t!lie ordinary business of the country, but to cany several 
important measures of Legal aaid sanitary refoiin, to wbicli 
it could point with just satistacticai at the close of the brief 
session which ensued. 

One of their first measures was to satisfy public feeling 
by the introduction of a Militia Eih, It provided for 
raising a force of 80,000 men, 50,000 tbs first year, and 
30,000 the second, the period of service to be five years. 
Tho scheme was well received when introduced i)y Mr. 
Walpole, the Home Secretary, on the 29lh of March, and 
by the end of June it had boeome law. Its progA’css through 
Parliament was signalised, on the one hand, by the opposition 
of Lord John Rassall^who had thrown np>the roius of Govern- 
ment because he had himself been prevented from introducing 
a loss efficient measure of defence, and, on tho other, by the 
energetic support of the Duke of Wellington, in a speech which 
was almost his last public utterance in the House of Lords ; 

‘I tell yon,’ said tho Duke, ‘yon have novor liad in yonr 
army more men than enongh to roliove the sentries on duty at 
your stations in the ditt'erent parts of the world; suoli is the 
state of your ponce establishraont at the prosent time, such has 
been the state of your establishment fw the last ten years, . . . 
What I desire— and I boliovo it is a desire tho most modorato 
that can bo fco-mod — is, that you shall give us, in tlie first 
instance, the old constitntional peneo establi&bmemt. When you 
have got that, then yon may do what yon ploaso, . . . Every- 
thing has a beginniuff, and this is a oommenoomont. Yon must 
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mako a bcgiiiiiing licro, and it will take sorno months bofoi’o you 
can form roscrvo rogimonts. ... I recommend you to (idopt tliia 
measure ns a completion of the penco establishment. It will give 
yon n constitutional force. It will not be at first, or for some 
lime, everything wo could desire, but by degrees it will become 
what you want — an eflieient auxiliary forco to tho regular army.’ 

In tlie discussions on Lord John liussoll’a jMilifcia Hill, so 
much had been said, and well said, as to tho iuadeipiacy of 
any Militia force for tlio purposes of homo defence, tliat tho 
prospects of anyhlditia Bill seemed ra I her jjrecarious. At 
best, too, even in tho view of the Duke of Welliugtou and 
other military men, it only answered part of the problem. 
It aiijiplied luimbors, which were ahsolutoly wanted, to sot 
free the regular army for action, hut it did nob secure a per- 
manent body of clHuieut and trained soldiers. Deeply im- 
prcbsed by this fooling, the J’rinco Consort had early in April 
worked out his ideas as to the fovmaliou of a Jleservo Force, 
in connection with, and to form part of, the, army osLahlish- 
ineiil, with a fulness of detail which may ho inferred from 
tho fact that it occuiiies no less than Iwt'iity foolscap pages 
of manuscript. On tlie I7th of April the Priuco writes in a 
private momorandum, ‘ I g;iivo this seliciuo to Lord Derby lo 
lead, and explained to him those points upon vvliich he 
wished for explanation, lie had no objections to make, but 
was evidently alarmed at a plan being sot up in opposition 
to his hlilitia Bill. I told him, however, that nobody had 
seen it hut the Diiko of Cambridge and Colonel Urey — that 
I placed the memorandum in Ids hands as a raeasuro upon 
•which he might fall hack in case Ids Militia Bill should 
firil : if it succeeded, he might lock it up without saying a 
word to anybody. He was much pleased at this, and we 
agreed that ho should not sUow it to anybody whilst tbo 
second reading of JMr. Walpole’s Bill was ponding.’ 

When the Militia Bill had passed, it was no longer neoes- 
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sary to wiLlihold the Prince’s plan from the consideration of 
those who might at no distant date be again called on to 
deal witli the question. It was accordingly submitted by 
the Prince to Lord John Russell, to Sir James Graham, and 
to Sir George Giey. It met with the approval of tliem all, 
and in after years the principle on wliich it was based was 
adopted and carried into practice. 

Wliilo in this and in other ways the Prince was giving 
tlio closest attention to the question of the National Defences, 
which was a subject of deej) and earnest solicitude to the 
(incen and to himself, ho was no less busy with winding up 
the affair's of the Great Exhibition, and carrying out his pro- 
ject of securing land at South Kensington with the surplus, 
for the purpose of concentrating upon it the various Institu- 
tions which he contemplated for the advancement of Science 
and Art. The property was in numerous hands, and the 
prices demanded were high. But the Prince luxd the courage 
to act upon his conviction that as a mere financial specula- 
tion the purchase of a considerable estate in this locality 
could not fail ; while, for the purposes for which he designed 
it, no site so fit or so cheap could he soenred elsewhere. So 
fully were the Commissioners iraj^ressed with the soundness 
of his views, that they virtually placed the surplus at his 
disposal for the pm’poso of giving them effect. In this way, 
an estate of about ninety acres was acquired, at a total cost 
of 3425 . 5001 , or about 3,800i. an acre. Of this sum the Govern- 
ment advanced 177,500J., the balance being found by the Ex- 
hibition Commissioners. The chief motive by which Lord 
Derby’s Government were influenced in making ibis advance 
was, that possession of this land would enable them to transfer 
tho National Gallery to that part of the estate which fronts 
Hyde Park, and thus to carry out the recommendation of a 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1850, that the 
National Pictures should be removed away ‘ from the smoke 
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and dirt of London.’ But wlien a IJill for cilocting' this 
object, -wliicli was introduced by the Govennneut in 1856, 
was defeated on the second readinj', tliore was no longer any 
reason foi their retaining an interest in tlie estat^’, and their 
partnership with the Commissioners was accordingly dissolved 
in 1858, when the Commissioners repaid to the Uovieriiiuent 
the sum advanced in 1851. Although the objects which the 
Prince set before him in the accjuisitiou of tliis estate have 
been very partially carried out, the public is now enjoying 
some of the fruits of liis foiethoiiglil in the site wliicli was 
thus seeurod for the magnificent collections of the Month 
Kensington Museum, aivd also for the National JMuseiim of 
Natural History. Tlie greater part of the rest of the estate 
remains yet to ho dealt with, and tlic mere money value of 
what is left is more than double tlio sum paid for tbo whole 
property. 

In the negotiations for tho purchase of a part of the estate 
the agent for tho Commissioners, who was entirely in tiro 
diu'k as to tho general design of those for whom ho was acting, 
placed them in a most awkward predicanioiit hy agieciug to 
take the land on a building leiujc, with covenants whiih woidd 
have obliged the Commissioners to build dwelling hoases upon 
it at a cost of a million, and at tho same time have provculed 
them from caiTying out their plan. The gcutlcman to whom 
the property belonged, Huron VillarB,bchavc<l most liandsoinely 
by releasing tho Coinniissioncrs from the arrangement, and 
entering into a fresh contract, which secirrcd to them the fee 
simple of the land. Bui while tire question of their liability 
remained still undecided, the anxiety of a body of genilcnnen 
who felt themselves bound in honoiu' not to repudiate tho 
act of their agent may bo imagined. It robbed the Prince of 
appetite and of sleep. Tho pecuniary liability alone was 
alarming ; hut worse than this was the threatened miscarriage 
of a design which he had deeply at heart. ‘On this occasion,’ 
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the Queen -writes, ‘he confided his distresses to the Queen, who 
tried by all means in her power to encourage and cheer him, 
and she had the inexpressible happiness of hearing from him 
that she had succeeded in her efforts. He quoted the following 
words from the soug Dk Thriine (The Tear) : 

‘ Docli wenn der Mann die Hoffnnng sohon verier, 

Blickt doch das Weib voi'trannngsvoll ernpor 
Znr Stcruciiwolt, zum lioitron Himmol’s Licht, 

Und cine Thriine spricht, “ Vemago iiicht 1 ” ’ » 

From a letter of the Queen’s to King Leopold at this time 
we obtain another glimpse of that domestic happiness which 
made tolerable the wear and tear of the anxiety inseparable 
from the royal state. It is written (25th May) from Osborne, 
to which they had gone for the Queen’s birthday : 

‘ We spent yesterday very happily and peaceably. I only 
feel that I can never be lialf grateful enough for so much 
lovp, devotion, and happiness. My beloved Albert was, if 
possible, more than usually kind and good in showering gifts, 
which he knew I wished for, on me. Mama was most kind 
too, and the children, in particular Vicky, did everything 
they could to please me,’ 

During this brief stay at Osborne, the Prince writes to 
the Dowager Duchess of Saxe-Coburg ; 

‘ In Germany the distress seems to be very groat, while 
here one can scai’cely remember a time when the people were 
so well off, and trade and manufactures so flourishing. Our 
Protectionist Ministry hai'dly ventiue to name the word Pro- 
tection, and goes to the next election upon Free Trade 

’ Thif. song, to music by Qumborfc, was at Iho time nineli sung, having boon 
brought into popularity by the fltie singing of Ilorr risohek. 

Till) husband's hoart in liowod unto tbo dust, 

But ail] the mfc looks up with tenUess trust, 

To honvon's piuo light, up to Uio stais hoyoiid. 

And a tear tails, that says, ' So not despond I ’ 
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principles. Tliis fiirnit-lies the most brilliant confirmation of 
Peel’s statesmansliip, thong'h he has not been spared to enjoy 
the triumph. 

‘In trermany stai,psmanship is being again introduced 
from (lie steppes of llussia, and the Emperors will jiresent it 
to tlie bureaucrats with ordens and snufif-boxos. Whenever a 
Privy Councillor sneezes, it is (0 tho disgrace of his native 
land. Tho Kings of the liheiu Ihmd, too, are again behaving 
in (lie Customs question in a way befitting their origin. 
Hatred of Prussia and self-conceit versus tho lioliest and 
weight io.st interests of their people ! (iod forgive them I 

‘Stockmar, alas, went off yesterday, and leaves a terrible 
gap behind. 'J’he ehihlreu are wi'll. Tliey grow apace, and 
develop new virtuos daily, and also now naughtinesses. The 
virtues wo try to retain, and the naughtinesses to throw 
overboard. 

‘ Osbonio, 22nd Miiy, ia 02 .’ 

A few days before this letter was written Raron Rtoekmar, 
who had resided in the Palace since the previous Novcinbev, 
left England for Coburg. The Prince had never had gri'ater 
reason than during these mouths of political disquiet at home 
and abroad to feel how much he gained in knowledge and in 
confidence from constant intercourse with this iiivaluahlo 
friend. ‘ 1 need not toll yon,’ ho writes to tho Raron (23rd 
May), what you must divine, that you have loft behind 
yon a frightful void in my life, and T must now brood 
silently over tho thoughts which I migJit have talked over 
with and liad confirmed by you. T will, therefore, linvo 
recourse to reading, in which I am usually very remiss, and 
which, unless pursued with method and connection, is, more- 
over, not particularly attractive.’ 

Considering how much of the lime and thought of the 
Prince was taken up in other ways, it would have been 
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strange indeed had he hcen able to find leisure for much 
reading. But whatever ho read, ho lead thoroughly, Ilavd 
multa sed multum being his principle. lie noted in his 
difiiy at the end of each year the books he had read within 
it. It may interest the reader to see tlio record for the year 
1852: 

‘ The Lim'y of Samuel Pepys. Lea Id&es NapuUo- 
niennes. Nassau Senior’s Diai'y, 1848 to 1851, at Pavia. 
Colonel Morris on National Lefeoicea of JSnyland. Mr. 
Roebuclr’s Iliatory of the Whicji, at the time of the liefoni 
Bill. Mr. Senior’s Diary in Holy. Strauss’s Life of Ghriat 
(compared carefully with the Bible). A Life of the Dahe of 
Wellington. The Report of the Oamhndge Oommiaaion. 
Lea Limites de la Prance, hy S. ]\l.ifon. L’lTiatoire de Unit 
Ana. A remarkable Article on Bunsen’s Uippolytua awl 
hia Age. Lindsay’s Attaoha on the Trinity Ilouae. Montiw 
lembert’s Egliae Oatholique. The Prince and Queen road 
together the M&moirea de St. Shnon, and Varnliagen von 
Ense’s Biographies' 
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CITAPTER XLVr. 

Tiria rovival of tra(l(*, and tho general 2’>ospoi-ity of the 
country, greatly Htimulalod hy the eontiniu'd influx of gold 
from the recently diHCovored gohl-lu'hU of Auslialia, made 
thcraheivefa felt in licnidon in a heason of unumial nniuiation 
and giiieiy. Tins iiccounta which rt'aehed JCing ]jooi)old 
boein io have nauh' him fear, fhai fliw niigliL involve a niib- 
chievouB ineroiiso fo Ihe faligiie, — already suflieiently great, 
aH ho well knew, — which fhis hnsy f.iino always brought to 
the Qnoon and Prince. Her Majesty, writing to him on the 
Ist of June, ihus culms Iris aijprehim&ions hy explaining to 
wliafi a very limited exlcniL Urn Court look 2)art in wliat are 
called the gaieties of the Tjoinlon seuson. 

‘ Allow me just to say one word about the Txmdoii season. 
Tlio Loudon season consists for us of two HI ate Ralls aud 
two Concerts. We are liardly over later than twidve o’clock 
at niglit, and our only dissipation is going tlu'ee or foiii' times 
a week to the jday or opera, which is a groat amusement 
and delass&meni to us both. As for going out, as pcoide do 
here every nighi,, to balls .aud parties, and io breakfasts and 
teas all day long besides, I am sure no one would stand it 
worse than I should. 

‘ So you see, dearest Undo, tluat in fact the London season 
is nothing to us. The person who really is tcrrildy fagged 
during the season with business and bceing people so oon- 
fatanUy is Albert. This often makes mo anxious and un- 
happy.’ 
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This year the season was brought sooner tliau usual to a 
close by the early prorogation of Paiiiament. Py the end of 
June the Grovernment liad eajuied through all tho measures 
of importance which they had proposed. Tho Militia Act was 
passed, New Zealand iiad received a Constitution, various 
important measures of legal and sanitary reform had been 
sanctioned. Tho Ministry, in appealing to the country were 
able to show that, although new to the work of adminis- 
tration, they had been neither remiss nor unskilful, so far as 
they had hitherto gone. On tho 29th of Juno the Queen was 
able to announce to her uncle tlie approacliing Dissolution 
of Parliament. It was Ijy this time tolerably clear, and this 
is implied in Her Majesty’s words, tliat men, not measures, 
would be tho issue at tlio hustings. ‘ Our Parliament is to 
bo prorogued on Tuesday and dissolved tho same day by 
Proclamation. Lord Derby himself told us, that he con- 
sidered Protection as quite gone. It is a pity they did not 
find this out a little sooner ; it would have saved so much 
annoyance, so much difficulty.’ 

On the 1st of July Parliament was prorogued hy the Queen 
in person. ‘ I have been (as usual) muclr fagged,’ tho Queen 
writes to her uncle two days afterwards, ‘ these last few days, 
and shall be glad to find myself quietly established at our 
dear Osborne.’ In the same letter Her Majesty speaks with 
much emotion of a loss to the family circle in the death, of 
which she had just heard, of Count Mensdorff, the Queen’s 
and Prince’s uncle by marriage.* ' I loved him dearly, and 
who that know him did not? — and so did Albert, who knew 
him from his earliest years, and formerly saw much of him.’ 


' Count MonailoEff-I’ouiUy mnrriod Sophin, tlio eldost bistor of tlie Prinoo 
Conaort’u father and of the Dnuho'is of Kent. Ho omi^v.ited from Prance At tho 
timo of the first Bovolnlion, and Attained high r.uik and distinction in tho 
Austrian service. Uis sons we the intimate comp.uiious of the Prince’s youtli. 

O Q 9 
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In a Ictler the same day from the Prince to the Dowager 
Duchess of Saxc-Cohiirg, lie pays a striking tribute to this 
admirable man : — 

‘ I intended to answer your dear letter of the 5 lli, and 
now, alas I on the contrary, must write yon a letter of 
mourning and condohnice. Yon, too, will sired many a tear 
for our dear uncle, for I know bow much you loved and 
honoured him, — as how coiddyou do otherwise ? I cannot get 
his poor sons out of my mind, and how dosolate and lonely 
they must he feeling. Here and ther(' the phenomenon of a 
man of nohlo chivalrous spirit, like uncle Memsdortf, recon- 
ciles ouo to the world, which is so full of what is base, foul, 
and corrupt 5 and indeed witliont such incn as li(‘ it would 
ho unendurahle. 

‘Wo go to the country to-day, where wo hope to find 
summer at- last. Parliament was prorogued and dissolved 
two days ago. Tho day before we had an interesting cere- 
mony, the baptism of tho Princess Uoiiromma, tlie oleven- 
year-old dangliter of tlic Hajah of Coorg, an amiable intelli- 
gent Indian girl. Victoria was godmother, and will look 
after her education.® Tho father returns to India. 

‘Tho now elections begin forthwith, during which we shall 
remain quietly at Oshonio. After luy hivthdiiy we shall 
change to Scotland, where Ralmoi-nl, which wo have hitherto 
only had on lease, is now our own property. Feodore [the 
Queen’s sister] will come with hor childrou to Mama [the 
Duchess of Kent], and sLay with lier at Ahoi’geldic.’ 

A few days afterwards the Prince writes again to his step- 
mother : 

'The lime-hlossoms and oranges remind me terribly of 

“ Tills yooug PrinepBB mnxriod a Seotoli gontloraan, u eadet of tho family 
of the Oamphells of Kialoch, and died young. 
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Gotha, where we oommonly wore in Friedrichsthal about 
the time of poor good grandmama’s biithday.® Now how far 
behind 11s does all that lovely time already lie ! And how 
many dear ones have departed from us ! 

‘ Our little ones prosper. We took four of them to sea 
last week on a little cruise to the south-west coast. Feodore 
comes here to-day with Ada and her son Charles, in company 
with Mama. I am delighted at the thought of sooing them 
again. But she, too, has sustained a bitter loss since her last 
visit to us ; ‘ and I fear there will be much to remind her of 
Elise ! ’ 

Meanwhile it had become apparent that the result of the 
elections would leave the balance of paiiies very much as 
before, with no decisive working majority on cither side. 
Many of the most useful men, however, both Ijiberal and 
Conservative, had lost thoir seats. The Peelite party had 
most reason to complain, Mr. Cardwell, Lord Mahon, and 
Sir George Clark, being among the most conspicnous of their 
number who Avore for a time excluded from Parliament, while 
the Liberal side bad to regret in Sir George Grey one of 
the ablest and most useful of their leader’s. In England and 
Scotland the elections passed oft’ quietly. But in Ireland 
they lod in many places to scones of violence and outrage, 
due in a great measure to the tierce religious niiimosity in- 
fused into them by the active intervention of the Eomau 


* ‘I enn,’ tlio Priiico writos from Obhoino to llw hiimo cotiebimnilont on 
tho 16th July, 18/56, ‘ snioll in apirit tho porfnma of the ornnga null lima 
hlusboma, which mubt now bo aronnei yon in awoot FriadricliHlhiil. . . , Tho 
noao ia tho organ which ia ciipahlo of tho blrongnst and moat enduring rocol- 
leclions (so at IcnsL tho 2 ’'<ychulogiatstoaeh), mid J hnro four litlls or.mgo-troes 
upon the torrUco, and a pair of limo-troos in the park, which have not yot how- 
ovot Inkon it into thoir hoods to blossom, tliot oro intondod to qasiat my nose 
in its innemnnio activity.’ 

* In tho dentil of Elisa, her oldest dougbtor, a higbl 7 >gifiod girl, who died 
at Vonico in 1861 of oonaumiiUon, in her twenty-first year. 
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Caiholie Clergy. Ai, Cork, fii Limerifk, {ind I’elfa&t, the 
militaiy were ciillf'd out (n protect Iho voters and disperse 
the mol), and at Mi'c Milo Hridgc, in the, Counly Clare, a 
troo]), who wore (“-eovting th(> tenants of tho Alarrjnis of 
Conynghain to tho ])oUing booth, (iml witliout orders, hnt 
not hefore tlu'y had tln'inselves been nearly all sovorely in- 
jured, killing six of their assailants and wounding many 
more, Tho reports of the eondnet of tho priests, forwarded 
to tho Government, spoke of them as not only preaching 
outrag(' and sedil.ion from tho altars, but as licading armed 
bands, stopping up tho roads, helping to drag people from 
their l)('d«, and in sonie instances knocking them (bnvn with 
bludgeons. So far was this carried, that tlu' Lortl lieutenant 
(the Marl of Kglin(on) f<‘lt it his duly to suggest, that one of 
th(' Jirst steps of tho (fovornment in tho Jiow Parliament 
should ho tho appointnu'iit ofOomniittcs's in both Houses to 
investigate tho conduct of th(‘ priests, and the systematic 
intiraidution practised by them. 

Ill answer to a letter from the Prince in which ho reported 
the rosnlts of the election.s, Havou Htockimir writes (0th 
August) ; 

‘ That I cannot gatlior from the papers tho full scope and 
effect of tho recent elections, is only natairal. Some pt'ople, 
indeed, may think they know what they are driving at 
(wohhi, sie nich IiaUeii), and how they mean to vote, hut 
the mH6e of the political striigghs will onforco many modi- 
fications of their plans. If just now, when constitutional 
government is at a diBcoxml, English parlies shall show 
slnpidity or a bad spirit in dealing with real and universal 
English interests, I should be apprehonsivo an example of 
this sort would act injuriouBiy upon tho oonrsc of general 
European policy. 

‘ Would yoirr lioyal Highness let mo know what you think 
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as to the causes which have damaged the Peolites at the 
elections ? 

‘That the priests in the Irish elections have gone all 
lengths is a lesson your Eoyal Highness ought ne.ver to 
forget, fio it was of old, and so it will continue to be as 
long as there is a Pope, The worst point in the attitude of 
Protestautism towards Romanism is, that it cannot venture 
to he tolerant. Itomanism, which denounces and excludes 
every other creed, and never surrenders the smallest tittle of 
its iufallihility, forces Protestantism, for toleration’s sake, 
into acts which arc occasionally intolerant in fact, hut more 
commonly have only tlie semblance of being so. The very 
resolution of tlie Protestants to resist, in defence of their 
0™ cn'cd, the pretensions of Koman Catholicism, of itself 
places them on a downward slope, on which, in carrying out 
their practical measures, they descend rapidly into into- 
lerance. There is no help for this, anH it is not Frotes- 
tantism, lui Catholicism, that is io blame. Some conturies 
hence it may be different, hut now my good Aherdoen socins 
to he quite on the wrong track in seeking to disarm tho 
Pope by entire passiveness and toleration. 

‘ Theoretically tolerant Catholicism, because of its funda- 
mental principle, can never be,® but the Governments (Catho- 
lic and Protestant, the latter especially) can compel it to bo 
ioleranl in 'practice. But tlris presupposes, first, that the 
Catholic sovereigns cease to invoke tho authority of the Pope 
in aid of their own supremacy; secondly, that Protestant 
princes, who have fallen into tho same mistake, become 

“ Coinpai'o with this tho following passngo, in 11 lettor hy htirnn RtookiniU’ 
to King Leopold m June, 1857 : — ‘ Woexoeutivo in the world e.iu form n eincore 
and hoiiust alliiiiico with tho vital principle of tho Uonmn Cittholie tllniroh, 
and with the natnrnl drift of this principle. This n.ttiir<il drift aims nt the 
possession of oxclusivo power; and, onco sob it uhovo all roslrninl, it will 
rash blindly on to lift or death, oven although not insonsiblo to the risk it runs 
of losing upon occasion tho stake for which it phys.’—MeniuiMi^hilm, p. 60 8. 
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convinced that in furthering- Ultramontiunsm, they are guilty 
of treason to God, tlicir peoph*, and i liemselvos. 

‘ [f the hero wlio will truly moot our wants is to arise for 
UB in our poor old Fatherland, ho must ho master both of 
his Bible and his sword.’ 

Wl\o can road this last seritonce by i ho light of siibsoqiiont 
events, particularly from 186 G to Ihi' present lime, without 
thinking of Stockmar as one of those in whom sagacity and 
‘old experience attain to somediing of lu-oplietic strain?’ 
In die same spirit wi* Hud him wridiig to a Prussian of high 
position two years later, after the Prussian Government 
had taken up an atli(.udc of neutrality with reference to the 
liubtcrn (iuestion, when, by making common cause with the 
Western Powi'i-s, diey might not nuu-ely have prevented 
the drimean Wav, hut have assorted their iiiiloix'udi'nco of 
liussia wiLli infinite advaniago to their own future 

* A p'ojms of being a grotrt Power, you must make up your 
mind whothor yon aro and i-cally 'wish tio ho one or not. Many 
will irot allow, and for inysoH' 1 do not holievo, that you roally 
aro. But you aspiro to hoiiig 0110, nud, in niy view, justly and 
of neci'.sHity, and tlio task iH-fore yon i.s to work out this protou- 
sion and to give it reality, which yon ciin only do hy a sueco.ssfiil 
ivai'. . . . Away, then, with all attcn'pls nt nontrnlity, and givo 
yourselves heart and soul to Ihuliiig out liow tho war, which is 
o.ssential for yon, may lio undertaken and carriod on under the 
most favourable auspices for a hajijiy issuo ! JBvorything olso ts 
nuscliiovous, for it will only sjiiu out for you an ingloi-ions do- 
jn-osHcd state of oxistonoc, perhaps even load to pitiable ruin.’ — 
Dcnhviwiligheiten, p. G 85 . 

The stay at Osborne was pleasantly varied hy several 
yachting excursions. Torquay, Dartmouth, and other jdaccs 
on tho south coast were visited, aird a day and n half spent 
in tlie enjoyment of tho beauties of Mount Edgoumhe and 
the coast and river scenery near Plymouth. A short flight 
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to Belghun was projected, which the Queen, in writing to 
King Leopold (29th July), begs may be kept free of every- 
thing in the shape of slate receptions. ‘ I hope you will 
take care that no dignitaries appear.’ The visit was to have 
been preceded by a cruise to the Channel Islands ; but many 
days of very violent storm made this impossible. On the 
10th of August, however, it had abated sufficiently to enable 
the Eoyal yacht to run over to the Scheldt, which it had 
scarcely enl,ercd when the storm again broke out with fresh 
violence. Antwerp was reached at seven in the morning in 
a hurricane of wind and rain ; and here the Royal visitors 
found King Leopold awaiting them, and set off at once with 
liiin to his country scat of Laeken. They remained there 
until the 14th, when the King returned with them to Ant- 
werp, and, after visiting the Cathedral and Museum, they 
re-embarked for England. The same tempestuous weather, 
it will bo seen from the following letter by Her Majesty to 
their late host, followed them on the return voyage : — 


‘ 18th Allgust, 1852. 

* Lot me express to you my very warmest and most 
affectionate thanks for all your very great kindness to us all, 
and i 0 the children, who intend to write to yon themselves. 
It was a very liappy dear time which wo passed with you, 
and one which will ever be gratefully remembered by us all. 
The one ' melancholy feeling,’ which you describe, was most 
painfully felt by mo. I did not like, when with you, to 
sadden you by saying how droadftilly I missed om beloved 
Louise ; what a yearning I had for her, and how impossible 
it seemed to me that she should not appear, — that she could 
not return. It was very sad for me — a sadness in tlie midst 
of so much happiness. Eveiy one was so very kind, from 
the highest to the lowest. AE our people have come back 
delighted. 
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‘ To return to my nnrrativc of our voyage. They Ihouglit 
it best (whicli we afterwards regretted) that wo should 
anchor for the niglit in the friclieldl, about, eighi, Tuiles from 
Flushuig. Wo accordingly did so, iiitendiug to start the 
next morning at six, to go along the Frencli coast, and on to 
Alderney ; but the Hunday moiniiig was so thick and wet, 
that Sinithott quite 2ioMitivoly r(‘fus('d to lake ns out. Po 
there we had to stay. About twelve we went iq) to Flushing, 
and aiicliored off it for nearly three hours. We intenclcd 
to laud, and to try and see Aliddclhurg; hut the storm hc- 
caino BO violent, and the swell so great, i,liat wc could i\ot 
land, and had to return, 

‘ We anchored close oft' Tcnieiisen, and about live lauded 
there, and took a drive in the most wonderfully 2 >riniitivo 
earriag(‘H without spriuga. It Avas very curious and interest- 
iug, for the pc(q)lo are, in dress and everything, just as they 
were two hundred years ago. The little town and tlio farm- 
house where wc visited, and whore we Avt'vo most kindly 
received, avcu'c for cleanliness not to be Buvpass('d.’ 

Her Majesty’s Journal gives in inoi’o detail tlio features of 
this old-world little town and its simple inhnl>itaut,s : — 

‘ The little town is very narrow, but most hoautifullj eleaii, 
the houses looking as thougli newly Avaslusl. The women’s 
dress is very neat, iiecidiar, and ancient-looking. Tlie colours 
of their haudkercliiefs a)id jackets are very bright, tlu'iv petti- 
coats very full, of a tliiek woollen texl,uve, coming directly 
out, as it were, almost from nuder tludr arms, Their litiJe 
white ea^is and goklen pins are very pretty and peculiar, as 
well as the way of an'anging the hair in a curl on the fore- 
head. The dresses altogether are Liko i.hoso of the time of 
James or (lharlos I, Yoxing and old, and <2uite little children 
wear them. The dress of the ine,n, though yon see some ugly 
attempts at our modern dress, is likewise very characteristic. 
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Tlio low nml voiy wnall Lrimmcfl hal, the full leathern 
trouscTH willi the hell, anti large ailver buttoiin aud clasps, 
remind one of tlie German peasants, as indeed do ilie women 
also. 

‘ We drove to one of the fanna, a rich one, in the neigh- 
honrhond. The pilot went in to ask the owners, if we might 
look at th('ir farm, and immediately they came out, and 
welconii'd 11 s most kindly. They were lino and si liking 
specimens of the Dnl eh jiensantry. The man, Peter Feiter, 
was a tall, very dark and hiuidBomo slim young man, dressed 
in the siriet costume of the country, and the woman, his 
mother, was a very tine, tall, heady old woman, tho picture 
of c'h'anUness. Albert said, she reminded him of the 'J'yiolosc 
women. They look ns into Iheu* house, which was hcanlifully 
clean, and charmingly arriinged, — all tho walls eover(>d with 
Dnlch painted tiles. In the parlour everything was decked 
out. There were the dishes, the eliiiia, a handsome mahogany 
press, a largo book with mas-sive clasps, conbiiniug (as Lady 
rrainshoi'ough Ihouglit, who looked into it) tho ])cdigreo of 
the family. They insisted on our sitling down and taking 
some fresh milk. The old lady brought out a number of 
smart glasses for llie purpose, and, like the Hcolch, seemed 
not satislied that we ilid not take it all. They then showed 
ns their eowslieds, which in the summer they fill with their 
corn, iind afterwards a pretty garden. 

‘ There were groat dignity and imlependenoo in tho deport- 
ment of th(i young man. A sister-in-law, wth two little 
children, all in complehs costiunc, joined ns in the garden, 
and several other men, dressed in precisely the same way, 
carao to the farm. There is a solidity and respectability 
about the pooide which was veiy striking ; and, as well as 
their cleanliness, showed thejn at once to he Protestants. 
When travelling in Germany, I have observed tho same 
difference between Protestant and Catholic villages, and in 
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the people’s appearence. Tliis is certainly the case -with the 
Dutch ; and thongli the Belgians are by no means dirty or 
slovenly in thcii' appearance, — quite the contrary — still there 
is a great difference. 

‘ It was a very interesting and pleasant little expedition, 
which seemed to take one back two centuries ; but the return 
to the yacht in the harge was very disagreeable. It was very 
rough and wet, hut our men pulled splendidly. Tliougli 
blowing very hard and raining, they assured us it would he 
fine to-morrow, as the wind had gone to the north.’ 

For the remaining incidents of the voyage home we return 
to Her Majesty’s letter : 

‘ Monday morning was fair and calm, but the wind gone 
back to tho south. We steered straight across to the French 
coast, and went quite close to Calais, in order that I might 
see it ; after which we went across to Dover. At about four 
o’clock so thick a mist and tog came on, that they declared 
they could not go on ; and we went into Dungeness, where 
we anchored for the night. Fortunately, however, yesterday 
moming was fine and clear, and at half-past four we got 
under weigh, and arrived here savna et sau/s about one 
o’clock, finding a great swell on oui’ beach on landing. . . .’ 

The recurrence of the Prince’s birthday a few days after- 
wards elicited from the same graphic pen another letter of a 
deeper and more tender interest : — 

•Ostome, 20th August, 1862. 

‘ I cannot sufficiently thank you for tho extreme kindness 
and affection of your two letters of the 25th and 26th, with 
the enclosm'e for my dearest Albert’s birthday. 

^ I know well, dearest Uncle, that I and the nation are in a 
great measure indebted to you for the immense blessing of 
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having such a dear and admirahle being as my hirsband I 
Grod knows, I feel how much too happy I am in possessing 
him, and how much more happiness has fallen to my lot 
than I had any right to expect, or than I deserve. He has 
indeed exceeded every expectation, for he is one in a thousand 
With the greatest modesty, gentleness, and sweetness, with 
the absence of every sliade of selfishness, he possesses a powerful 
creative mind, with eveiy requisite for our difiScult times. 
And this nation does appreciate him, and fully acknowledges 
what he has done, and does do daily and hourly for the 
country. 

‘ You will forgive my writing this, but he is your great 
favourite, a sort of child of your ovvn, in whoso success I 
know you take the greatest interest. 

‘ We spent the dear day very happily, and he seemed much 
pleased with all we tried to do, to do him honour, and give 
him pleasure. The children, exerted themselves very much 
to please tlieir dear papa, and in the afternoon six of them 
represented some tablevmx idvants very successfully.’ 

On the 30th of August the Court left Osborne for Balmoral, 
of which the Queen had now acquired the fee simple, taking 
Edinburgh by the way. Here the Prince was much amused 
by an interview which he had with a certain Ttalitin Prince 
Massimo, ‘ who hoped,’ says a brief entry in the Prince’s diary, 
‘ to convert England, the Queen, and the Prince to Catho- 
licism.’ A fuller account of what passed is given in Bwiisen’s 
Life (ii. 293) from his report of what the Prince Consort 
told him of the interview a few weeks afterwards. Prince 
Massimo, it seems, — 

‘ Dwelt with much emphasis on the Queen’s evident leaning (!) 
towards Roman Catholics, in spite of the persecution (!) which 
had been and still was exercised agsiust them, and desired leave 
to present a little book, in which every possible objeotion against 
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the Chui’cli of Eome was “ perfectly refuted.” The Prince let 
him speak out, and then gave hun strongly to understand a piece 
of his mind as to Eonianism in general, and his and the Queen’s 
opinion of it in particular ; and concluded with requesting him 
to name a single instance of persecution in England, to wliioh, 
as may he supposed, there was no reply ready.’ 

On reaching Balmoral (1st September) the Prince’s first 
thonght seems to have been about the improvements in the 
cottages on the estate. He records in his diary on the 2ud 
that he finds ‘all the new cottages finished. The village 
much improved.’ It had been decided to erect a new mansion- 
house on the estate, and no time was lost in fixing the site, 
and finally settling the plans, so that it might he proceeded 
with next spring. On the 3rd the Prince writes one of his 
playful uotos to the Dowager Duchoss of Coburg : — 

‘ Balmoral is in full splendour, and the people there are 
very glad that it is now entirely our own. 

‘ The deer were so polite as to show themselves yesterday 
close to the house in the sacred number of three. Whether 
from a reverential feeling on onr part, or from boundless lack 
of skill, I know not, hut three of us also, to wit, Lord Malmes- 
bury, Col. Phipps, and myself, shot, like the Lord of Freuden- 
feuer at' the Dragon, and missed them, each of the others 
twice, and I, as became my rank and station, four times. 

^Toila Us nouvelles du ViUago. Not to go on longer 
playing the village gossip, I take my leave.’ 

It was at this time the tidings reached Her Majesty 
that a large fortune had been bequeathed to her by a Mr. 
John Camden Nield. ‘It is astonishing,’ the Queen writes 
(6th September) to King Leopold, ‘ but it is satisfactory to 
see that people have so much confidence that it will not he 
thrown away, and so it certainly will not he. 1 am very 
cmious to hear, however, what led this old gentleman to do 
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it.’ This information was furnished a few days after by one 
of the executors. Dr. Tatham, Archdeacon of Bedford, avIio 
came to Balmoral with the particulars of the "Will. Mr. 
Nicld was a barrister, a man of great learning, and even 
brilliant in conversation, but of the most miserly and penu- 
rious habits. A large fortune, to which he bad succeeded on 
the death of his father, had accumulated in his hands, while 
he denied to himself aU but the bai-est necessaries. If he 
had relations, he knew nothing of them, or they of him, and, 
thinking it could not be more worthily bestowed, he left his 
whole property, subject to a few small bequests, to the 
Queen. 

Bai-on SLockmar acknowledges, in the following very 
characteristic letter (12th September) to the Prince, the 
receipt of this to him very agreeable intelligence : — 

‘ The unexpected event annomiced in your Eoyal Highness’s 
gracious letter of the Cth has cheered me in no ordinary 
degree. In this bright and contented mood I am determined 
to construe what has happened after my own fashion, not 
caring whether my construction be the right one or not, 
because in the one caso it both vindicates my judgment and 
satisfies my humour, and in the other at any rate it cheers 
me up. 

‘ In former days I have often laid it down as an axiom 
among my friends, that a great man can bo bear himself as 
an absolute sovereign, that he will be loved enthusiastically 
by his people, — that a thoroughly human-hearted and right- 
minded man may, as a constitutional monarch, inspire his 
people with a feeling of reverence, which men have been 
here and there inclined, and may again, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be inclined to concede to their spiritual, but not 
to their temporal rulers. In accordance with this axiom, 
the Will of Mr. Nield, to whom God grant a joyful resur- 
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rection ! is a monument reared to tlie Queen dunng her 
life (in lebendigem Leil)e) in recognition of her simple, 
honourable, cmd constitutioncd career' 

By the time this letter reached the Prince, tidinf^s of a 
very different kind had thrown a gloom over his Highland 
holiday. A letter from Colonel Phip 2 )s had been received, 
(16th September) with the news, that ‘ the good grey head 
which all men knew ’ would no more he seen. The Duke of 
'Wellington, to whom the Prince had paid a flying visit at 
Walmer Castle on the 10th of August on his way to 
Antwerp, had died two days before. 

‘ My dear Colonel Phipps, — ^Your letter of yesterday evening 
found me this morning at rising. Although you said that 
the intelligence it transmitted had every appearance of being 
true, I confess we did not believe it, as the Sun is not a very 
creditable authority, and a sixth edition looked more like a 
last attempt to sell the stock on hand of an old paper in the 
streets. 

‘ Your second note confirming the sad news found us at 
the Dhu Loch, "We have hurried home and will be at 
Balmoral to-moiTOW for luncheon again. Like yourself I 
have of course some years anticipated the sad event, but 
cannot now realise it. That the old Duke should be no 
more is one of those truths which it will require a long time 
before one can believe. What the country has lost in him, 
what we personally have lost, it is almost impossible to esti- 
mate. It is as if in a tissue a particular thread which is worked 
into every pattern was suddenly withdrawn. The Duke was 
the link which kept us in connection with a century which 
has passed before us. 

‘ Ever yours truly, 

« A. 

* Alt-na-GiathasaBh, 16 th Septemher, 1852.’ 
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‘ I am sure,’ the Queen m-ote next day to the King- of ihe 
Eelgians, ‘ you rvill mourn with ns over the loss we and the 
whole nation have experienced in the death of the dear and 
great Duke of Wellington. We had gone on Wednesday to 
our little Shiel of Alt-na-Giuthasaeh to spend two days there, 
and were enjoying ourselves very much by the side of the 
Dhu Loch, one of the wildest spots imaginable, when one of 
our Highlanders arrived bringing a letter from Lord Derby, 
confirming the report which rve had already heard of, but 
entirely disbelieved, and sending me a letter from Lord 
Charles Wellesley, saying that his dear father had only been 
ill a few hours and bad hardly suffered at all. . . . Jfe was 
the pride and good genius, as it were, of this ooimtry, — the 
most loyal and devoted subject, and the staunchest suppoiter 
the Crown ever had. He was to ns a true friend and most 
valuable adviser. . . . We shall soon stand sadly alone. 
Aberdeen is almost the only personal friend of that kind left 
to us — Melbourne, Peel, Liverpool, now the Duke — all 
gone ! . . . Albert is much gi-ieved. The Duke sliowed 
him great confidence and kindne-ss.’ 

The presence of Lord Derby at Balmoral as the Cabinet 
Minister in attendance upon the Queen was a fortunate inci- 
dent, as the delay was thus prevented which might otherwise 
have taken place in filling the ofBce of Commander-in-Chief, 
The Queen and her Prime Minister had without concert arrived 
at the same conclusion as to the military appointments con- 
sequent upon the Duke’s death. All the ai-rangements were 
therefore promptly concluded. Many days after everything 
liad been settled, the journals were busy with speculations as 
to the future Commander-in-Chief, in wliich tiro Prince 
Consort’s claims to that position were freely canvas^ed, But 
on the Ifth of September Lord Hardinge Lad already been 
informed by Lord Derby, that Her Majesty entirely concm-red 
with him in thinking, that to no one else could the command 
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of the Army be so propea'ly and so safely entrusted. The 
same day, Lord Fitzroy Somerset was requested to under- 
take the office vacated by Lord Hardinge, of Master-G^eneral 
of the Ordnance. By way of tribute to tbo memory of the 
late Commander-in-Cbief a peerage was at the same time 
tendered for his acceptance as the officer with whom the Duke 
had been in the habit of the closest public and private 
intimacy. 

In what terms tlie Prince announced the death of the 
Great Duke to his friend at Coburg, we can only conjecture. 
But we see his hand in the general order settled with Lord 
Derby, which was issued to the Army on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember by Her Majesty’s command, and especially in the 
following paragraph : 

‘ The discqiline which ho exacted from others, as the main 
foundation of the niiUtary character, he sternly imposed upon 
himself ; and the Queen desires to impress upon the Army that 
the grentcBt Commander whom England over saw has left nn 
example for the imitation of every soldier, in taking, ns his 
guiding principle in every relation of hfe, an energetic and un- 
hositating obedience to the call of duty.’ 

From Baron Stockmar came back the following acute, and 
characteristically austere analysis of the Duke’s character : 

‘ That every man who stands so near the grave as I do 
must meditate often and seriously on Wellington’s death, is 
natural. At my time of life people are distrustful, and con- 
sequently sceptical as to what in common life is called human 
g’reatness. Hot that one in a general way would wish not to 
have it, or refuse to acknowledge it ; but we want to know 
with more assured conviction wherein it consists, and of what 
it is made up? — what contributes most to its development — 
the qualities of the man himself, or the favour and potential 
action of the whole extern"'! world ground ? The an'’wcr to 
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this question is not so easy. The man "whom tho people's 
voice designates as great mnst first have performed many 
and important act«. Then, if destiny fiu-nishes the oppoi- 
tunity for great and, himianly speaking, momentous actions, 
the masterly treatment of the opportunity so furnished 
becomes the affair and the merit of the individual man. In 
this way we get greater or great men, and of these Wellington 
was one. 

‘ Here the question suggests itself, Wliat are the qualities 
which enable the indiv idual to grapple with great and mo- 
mentous occasions with a master’s skill ? If we are to reply 
in accordance with what we were able to observe of W^’eUinir- 
ton a.s a man, what struck us as his most prominent charac- 
teristics, were a soimd judgment of men and things, which 
was seldom mistaken, and a remarkable strength and Jirmno-s 
of character. On a closer in6j)Potion we see that his intellect 
was not many-sided and mobile, but with all its one-sideduess 
it was always clear and soimd, so that although the principles 
which lay at the foundation of his character were not of 
the noblest kind, still they contained a good sprinkling of 
practical truth, justice, and honesty, and, where these exist, 
a certain sturdiness of moral organisation is early formed in 
a man, and is maintained imdisturbed to the last. A less 
robust moral nature than Wellington’s would have had to 
undergo great and perilous struggles with his native weak- 
nesses, hut in all the important relations of life he had the 
faculty of moileration and self-control, and through these he 
acquired the right, the vocation, and the capacity to manage 
with skill and success affairs of the greatest moment to his 
contemporaries. In other words, the times in which ho lived 
brought him into contact with affairs on a grand scale and of 
profound importance, which, without losing his sense of self, 
he grappled with and settled with a patriotic fidelity that 
never wavered, and with results more than ordinarily happy. 

w w 2 
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‘ The real purport, put shortly, of this lengthy discourse 
was tlie wish on my part, that as the times we live in cannot 
fail to present your Eoyal Highness with great and woithy 
occasions to distinguish yourself, you should not shrink from 
turning tliem to account, mntatis muiundiii, as 'Wellington 

did, for the good of all, yet without detriment to yourself. 

‘ I need scarcely say that I am greatly pleased by your 
adherence to the resolution deliberately taken and put in 
writing on a former occasion, to decline the command of the 
Army.’ 

To tliis letter the Prince replied ( Gth October) as follows : 

‘ Your view of the old Duke is based upon long* observation 
and intimate knowledge of his character, and seems to me 
very striking. Ho is a fresh illustration of the truth, that 
to achieve great results, and to do great deeds, a certain 
one-sidedness is essential. That feature of his character, to 
set the fulfilment of duty before all other considerations, 
and in fidfiUing it to fear neither death nor the devil, we 
ought all of us certainly to be able to imitate, if only we set 
our minds to the task. 

‘ I enclose an extract from a speech of Lord John Eussell’s, 
in which he pays his tribute to the memory of the Duke, 
and to his place in history (Bedeutung). It is the best 
thing that has as yet been said in public liere, excepting 
some quite admirable articles in The Timea.^ The country 
feels, in thinking of his death, that since his (the Duke’s) 

* No noMor p.anegyric las lecu pronounced on tho Gro.it Duke th.an a few 
sentence's at tho close of a now all hut forgotten honk, .Southey's Venmnilar JViir, 
hi. 206 . These sontenecb at all evente the world should • not willingly let 

die. ’ ‘ There was soraofhing mori' precious than these ’ (Ills mill f ary mcceb'-es), 
‘ more to he desired than the high and enduring fame which ho had secured 
liy his niilit.117 nehieTeuients, the satisfiiction of thinking to what those 
neliisvemcnts had hoen directed ; that lliey wore for the deliveranee of two 
most injured and grievously oppressed nations ; for the safety, honour, and 
welfare of his own country’; and for the ireneral interests of Europe and of tho 
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generation it lias declined in tlie Ppartan virtues, and let 
itself be ruled too mucb, as the Spectator says, by Calico 
and Cant. “ Wo honour in him,” sa}'^ that paper, “ those 
manly virtues, but for the manife&tation of which at an 
earlier period Calico and Cant would have had but a pour 
time of it.” 

‘ We need some of this manly virtue now, for we have 
still much to do, and it will still oust much before we can 
reach a state of perfect security against Frencli invasion. 
Lord Hardinge is hard at work and has accomplished mueli 
at the Board of Ordnance during the last six mouths. The 
numbers of the Militia will soon be made up. . . .’ 

The letter from Baron Stockmar, in answer to which the fol- 
lowing is a reply, has apparently not been preserved. But the 
Prince’s language is noteworthy, as showing how thoroughly 
content he was to sacrifice all thought of personal ambition, 
and to have his best efforts ignored or even misunderstood, 
so that only they strengthened the Monarchy and raised 
the prestige of England : 

‘. . . Your appeal to me to replace the Duke for the 
country and the world shall stimulate me to fresh zeal in 
the fulfilment of my duties. The position of being merely 
the wife’s husband is, in the eyes of the public, naturally an 
unfavourable one, inasmuch as it presupposes infencn'ibj, and 
makes it necessary to demonstrate, which can only be done 
by deeds, that no such inferiority exists. Now isUent in- 
fluence is precisely that which operates the greatest and 
widest good, and therefore much time must elapse before the 

civilised world. His campaigns ware sanctified Ly the cause; they were 
sullied by no cruelties, no crimes ; the chariot uheels of lus triumiihsbavo been 
followed by no cursts ; his Inuruls are cntwincil with the (iniar.uitlts of riglit- 
eousness, and upon his dcotli-bed he might remember his victories among his 
“ood works.’ 
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value of that influence is recognised by those who can take 
cogni^ancc of it, while hy the mass of mankind it can 
scarcely be understood at all. I must content myself with 
the fact that constitutional monarchy marches unassailably 
on its beneficent course, and that the country prospers and 
makes progress. 

‘Wiucl'-or (Jastlo, Ijlli Octoljcr, 1S52.’ 

How, and with what accessories the last honours should he 
paid to the remains of the Gi'cat Duke, was among the first 
thoughts of Her Majesty on hearing of his death. He had 
lumself left no instructions as to his funeral. Following 
the precedent in the ease of Nelson, the Queen might of her 
own authority have given orders for a public funeral. But 
Her Majesty was anxious that this tribute of veneration 
should not emanate from the Crown alone, but that the 
nation should stamp the ceroraonial with increased solemnity 
hy a vote of its representatives, and thus associate her people 
with herself ‘ in paying honour to the memory of one whom 
no Englishman can name witliout pride or sorrow.’ Parlia- 
ment was not to meet till November, and in tho meantime 
the body of the Duke was placed under the care of a Guard 
of Honour until the approval of both Houses should be oh- 
taiued (which was done on the 11th November) to its being 
deposited ‘ at the public expense, and with all the solemnity 
duo to the greatness of the occ^ion, in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul’s, there to rest by the side of Nelson — the greatest 
military by the side of the greatest naval chief who ever 
reflected lustre upon the annals of England.’ 

More glorious tribute never closed a glorious life than 
was paid by the full heart of the nation when the day came 

' The words quoted in the test are token from .1 letter, made public at the 
time, hy lk)rd Derby to Mr. ‘Walpole, the Home Secrutury, written ftoia Del- 
moral on the 20 lh of September. 
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that saw the Great Duke laid, in accordance with this rc&o- 
liitiuu, in his final re»tin» place. All had been said of Iiiin 
ill Pailiament and ebewheie, that elocpienco coidd draw 
from memory or imagination to do honour to his worth. 
But history will hereafter dwell with prouder emphasis on 
the triumph which that worth achieved in the spectacle of 
the mjiiads, who stood for hoius under the chill of a grey, 
bleak November sky, to watch the long procession that 
attended ‘ the last great EngKshman ’ to his tomb beneath 
the stately dome of the hlctropolitan Cathedral, and a greaii 
silence, not unbroken by sobs, marked how deep and uni- 
versal was the reverence for him, who had laid then- country 
under obligations so deep by great deeds done and high ex- 
ample set. 

Nor was England alone in the tribute thus paid to her 
illustrious chief. Every first-class State in Europe, except 
one, sent its rciiresentative to the fimeral. That one was 
not France. On the contrary, its ruler, who might perhaps 
have been expected to hang buck from joining in the last 
honours to ‘ the great Woild-Victor’s victor,’ was among tbo 
fiibt to announce bis intention to send a representative.® 
‘ Honour, my Lords,’ said Lord Derby, speaking in the House 
of Lords, the day after the funeral, ‘ Honour to the people 
who so well know how to reverence the illustrious dead ! 
Honour to the friendly visitors — especially to France, the 
great and friendly nation, that testified by the representative 
their respect and veneration for his memory! They re- 
garded him as a foe worthy of their steel. His object was 
not fame or glory, hut a lasting peace. We have hmied in 

• When Count W.ilowski aehed Prineo Louis Napoleon, whether ho uas to 
attend the Luke’s funeral, the Prince replied, ‘ (Jortninly : tlut ho wished to 
forget the past, that ho had every reason to ho grateful for the friendly terms 
in whieh the late Luke hud spoken of him, and that he wished to continue on 
the host terma with England.’ This is reported in a private despatch at the 
time on the authority of M. Dcouyn de Lhnys, 
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our greatest hero the man among us, who liad the greatest 
hoiror of war.’ 

The Queen, who had watched the funeral procession from 
Buctingham Palace, as it passed from the Horse Guards 
towards Constitution Hill, and again from St. James’s 
Palace, as it came down St. James's Street into Pall Mall, 
thus writes of the great event of that memorahle 18th of 
November to her uncle. King Leopold. His children were 
at this, time on a visit to the Queen, and his eldest son, the 
present King of the Belgians, witnessed the ceremony at 
St. Paul’s : — 

‘Windsor Cistlo, 23rd NoremLor, 1832. 

‘ You will have heard from your children and from Charles 
[Prince Leiningen], how very touching the ceremony both 
in and out of doors was on the 18th. The behaviour of the 
millions assembled has been tiro topic of general admira- 
tion, and the foreigners here all assured me, that they never 
could have believed such a number of people could have 
shown such feeling, such resirect, — for not a sound was 
heard 1 I cannot say what a deep and wistful impression it 
made itpon me I It was a beautiful sight. In the Cathedral, 
it Wtis even much more touching. The dear old Duke, ho 
is an irreparable loss ! 

‘ There is but one feeling of indignation and surprise at 
the conduct of Austria in taking this opportunity to slight 
England in return for what happened to Haynau because of 
his own character.’ 

Some there were, however, who remembering events yet 
recent, saw only a fitness in the absence of representatives 
from that country at the funeral of the Great General, 
‘ whose campaigns were suEied by no cruelties, no crimes ; ’ 
and who, 'on his deathbed, might remember his victories 
among his good works.’ 
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LuATm Bnlmoral on the 12th of October, the Court readied 
"Wiiiclaor Castle on the evening of the 14th. Their route 
was through Edinburgh, where they rested on the night of 
the 1 2th ; proceeding nest day, by way of Preston and Chester, 
to the Penriiyn Arms Hotel at Bangor, on the Sleuai Straits. 
Mr. Robert Stephenson’s tubular bridge for carrying the 
Holyhead Railway across the Straits had just been com- 
pleted, and the main object of this harried visit to Noi'th 
Wales was to inspect this signal monument of engineering 
skill and daring. The Prince walked along the top of the 
tube, while the Queen drove through it, and they then went 
down to tlie sea level to inspect the work in all its gigantic 
proportions. ‘Splendid’ is the Prince’s brief record in his 
journal of the effect produced. Both the Queen and himself 
were delighted to have another glimpse of the beautiful 
scenery of this part of North Wales, which a very fine day 
enabled them to see to advantage. 

A few days after the return to Windsor Castle, the Prince 
was elected Master of the Trinity House, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the Duke of Wellington. On the 
2nd of November he took the oath of office, and at the same 
time Lord Derby was sworn in as an Elder Brother of the 
Corporation— an honour for which he had been recommended 
by the Princo. As usual with him, the Prince did not 
accept the position of Master as a mere honour, which in- 
volved no responsibilities. He made himself fully conver- 
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siint with the objects and duties of the Corporation. He went 
thoroughly into the question of the reforms that wore in- 
troduced hy the Government a few months afterwards, and 
he continued to the last to testify his interest in its pros- 
perity hy presiding at the annual banquets, which he made 
the occasion of some of his most memorable speeches. On 
the very first of those which he attended (4tli June, 1853) 
some words fell from him, in proposing tire toast of the Army 
and the Navy, which are the more interesting from the fact 
tliat he was at that moment using his utmost efforts to raise 
the effective strength of both arms, under the conviction, 
unhappily soon to be realised, that these would be put to 
severe trial at no distant day : — 

‘ We are rich,’ he said, ‘prosperous, and contented, thoroforo 
peaceful by instinct ! Wo are becoming, I hope, daily moro 
civilised and religious, and therefore daily recognising moro and 
moro, that the highest use to which wo can apply the advantages 
with which au all-bonutiful Providence has favoured us is to extend 
aud maiutaiu the blessings of peace. I liopo, liowcver, the day 
may never arrive, wliicb would find ns oitber so enorvated by the 
enjoyment of riches and luxiuy, or so sunk in tho decrepitude 
of age, that, from a miserable eagerness to cling to our mere 
wealth and comforts, wo should be deaf to tho calls of honour 
aud duty ! ’ 

It will give some idea of the multifarious nature of the 
Prince’s pursuits, if we mention briefly a few of the subjects 
wbicb engaged bis attention within a few days of bis retimi 
to Windsor Castle on the 14th of Octoher. The next day he 
distributes the prizes of the Windsor Eoyal Association. 
On the 1 6th he meets Lord Derby, Lord Hardingo, Lord John 
jManners, the Duke of Norfolk, the Dean of St. Paul’s, the 
Garter King at Arms, and the Secretary of the Office of Works, 
to settle the complicated arrangements for the funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington. On the 1 9th he is busy with negotiations 
for the purchase by the Exhibition Commissioners of land at 
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Keii'iington. Next day finds him engaged wiih jilr. Edgar 
Bowriug in making the final corrections in the I{('port of 
the Committee of the Oominia'>ioners, as to the dispo-^al of 
the Exhiliition SuijjIu'’, a very elaborate and masterly docu- 
ment. The same day he has to master the general results of 
the Cambridge University Commission’s Report, and to com- 
municate them in his capacity of Chancellor to the authorities 
of the University. On the 22nd he settles with Mr. Henry 
Cole and Mr. Redgrave the design of the Duke of "Welling ton’s 
funeral car. Two days aftcrwm-ds, in a personal iiiteiview 
with Lord Derby, he goes into the details of the G overn- 
mont measines, which are to consist of an acknowledgment 
of Free Tr.ade, Lightening of the burdens of Manufacture 
and Agriculture, Reduction of the Malt Tax, of the Duty 
on Tea, &c. On the 29th he presides at a meeting of the 
Exhibition Commissioners, at which ho persuades them to 
adopt his plan for the disposal of the surplus, and to vote 
fiuther fimds for the land purchases. The same dsiy he in- 
vestigates the residts of experiments made "with Shrapnels 
at Woolwich upon his recommendation, nnd widtes an 
elaborate paper to Lord Raglan on the subject. Again, a 
day or two afterwards, he discusses the South Kensington pro- 
ject with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and goes fully into 
the financial details of the (question of National Defences ; and 
then, passing from finance to art, settles with Sir Archibald 
Macdonald the music to he played at the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s funeral. 

These were only some of many additions to the usual 
routine of work involved in keeping pace with the course of 
public business. Domestic, Colonial, and Foreign, which 
the Queen and Prince regarded as their duty. With what 
thoroughness this was done has been already shown. But it 
may ho further illustrated by a letter which the Prince wrote 
at this time to Lord Derby on the subject of the Irish 
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National Schools. In these the Prince had always felt tlie 
deepest interest. Aiming as they did at a purely national 
education, they were obnoxious to churchmen of extreme 
Tiews, whether Protestant or Catholic. An agitation liad 
been for some time on foot, which had in view to hi’oak 
up the system, and to substitute for it denominational schools 
subsidised by the Stale, but which would certainly not long 
have been allowed to remain under its supervision. Lord 
Eglinton miting to Lord Derby (21st October, 1852) had 
spoken of the system as • the best which under the peculiar 
circumstances of the country could have been adopted,’ adding 
that he believed its overthrow would be a grievous national 
calamity. ‘ The secular teaching,’ he continued, ‘ is the best 
I ever saw ; the religious books authorised by the Board are 
beautifidly compiled ; the establishments are generally well 
conducted, and the Bible may be read, though not expounded 
in the sclioolroom, if the patron pleases ; the children also 
having the option of retiring.’ He deprecated proposing any 
change whatever ; but suggested that the Groverument should 
avert the present danger by assenting to a Parliamenlary 
inquiry into the working of the system. 

In retm-ning Lord Eglinton’s letter, which had been 
submitted to the Queen by Lord Derby, the Princo wrote : — 

• Winilsor Ca&tlo, 26 tli October, 1853 . 

‘My dear Lord Derby, — I return you Lord Eglinton’s 
letter; which both the Queen and myself have read with 
great interest. We could not ihil to he struck, as you were, 
with the dispassionate and judicious view which he takes of 
the system of National education. If he recommends, how- 
ever, that nothing should be done on the part of the Govern- 
ment to disturb it, as any alteration could only lead to its 
disruption, which would place the Catholic children solely 
in the hands of the priests, smrely a Committee of Inquiry 
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might al'io he avoided, as only tending- to unsettle people’s 
minds with regard to the stability of the sy^tem. 

‘ If Lord Eglinton draws the conclusion from his statistics, 
tliat it has failed “ cts a system of united education” it 
would he necessary, hefore admitting this, to know the pro- 
portion of Eoman Catholic and Protestant children in Ireland. 
424,717 Eoman Catholic children to 23,338 Church of Eng- 
land and 40,618 Preahjterian cliildren attending the National 
Schools, does not appear to he at variance with the general 
proportions of the population. 

‘But the great national boon the system has conferred 
is not that it has given united education, hut that it has 
given a liberal and secular erlucation to the Eoman Catholic 
pupidation, which is beginning to tell upon their moral and 
religious state. This could only in fairness ho attained by 
an united system, treating all religious parties and churches 
alike. If the Church of England withdraws her children, 
there is no harm in her educating them at her own expense, 
in her own way, particularly coib.idering their small number, 
and if the bestowal of Church patronage can overcome the 
conscientious scruples of the opponents to the system in the 
Church, as Lord Eglinton seems to expect, even this need not 
he feared. But in reality, the system of education is infi- 
nitely superior to anything which the Church has ever given, 
with the exception of reading the Bible. This, however, is 
done in church, and may he done at home ; it is better done 
when the mind is a little more matiu-cd. The importance 
of it is at the same time only properly recognised by an 
educated mind. 

‘ P.S. — Look at the accounts in to-day’s papers of the 
Miracle at Grenoble, fully credited by the Eoman Catholics in 
England, and say, whether to educate the mind, irrespective 
of doctrinal differences, is not of the first importance.’ 

The wisdom of this advice has been shown in the steady 
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progressive increase of tlie nnmhers attending the Irish 
National Sehools. Year hy yesn these have ri'Jcn, so that 
from somewhat over 500.000 in 1852, they amounted in 
1875 to close U 2 Jon 1,012,000. Of the latter mimher, 798,024 
or 79 per cent, were Eomaii CaLliolies, 111,132 or 11 per 
cent, wore Presbyterians, and 89,907 or 9 per cent, were of 
the Englisli Chinch, while 8,608 or 8 per cent, belonged to 
other denominations,' — results most satisfactory in themselves, 
and showing a progressive improvement in the direction 
which the Prince would have desired. 

The Queen’s sister, the Princess Hohenlohe, had spent 
several months of the autumn in this country. Her fine 
intelligence and sweet serious nature idaced her in intimate 
sympathy with the Prince. Every glimpse which her letters 
afford of one, who in his own iutimuti* circle was frank, expan- 
sive, sympathetic, and habitually cheerful, while somewhat 
reserved and reticent in the aspect which he presented to tlie 
outside world, is of value in throwing light upon the Prince’s 
character. The following letter to the Queen, written upon 
the return of the Princess Hohenlohe to her home in Germany, 
in addition to its interest on this account, has in itself the 
subtle charm which pure and deep feeling and natural grace 
of soul can alone give : — 

‘ langonbuTg, 3ril December, 1P32. 

‘Prom here again T address a letter to you. If anything' 
makes one feel the pace of time in its over-revolving, even 
motion, it is coming back to a place yon live mneb. at after a 
lapse of some months spent in quite different scenes. All the 
old. associations and feelings, painful and pleasant, drop in upon 
you, and show how years have passed on over your head ; how 
the same tilings will recui- again, only not leaving you the same ; 
happily if not the same. 

‘ Experience and knowledge of the world and of mankind must 

' Those figaroa are taken from the FoHy-seoond Report of the Commisaioaers 
of Rational Education in Irdand (for the Year 187o), Dublin, 1876. 
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liavo an infliionce upon opinions, views, and feelings, nliicli 
gi'aduallj' form tlio cliaracter of cvoiy individual. At least, I 
fool so. When somo period of life has closed, I always know 
that some change has taken place for the better or the worse in 
mo. Thi^s time I have that conviction more clearly impressed on 
my mind than on any other occasion. 

‘ Living in England again, hearing and seeing so much that 
gave food for reflection, but above all being allowed to live with 
you and dearest Albert, hearing his ojmiiou on so many subjects, 
has given a sort of firmness to my feelings, making clear to mo 
what I was not qnitc sure of and di-cided about bifore, thanks 
to his clear notions and manner of expressing them. What a 
blessing for him and others! I must just copy out what 
hir. Klunipp wi’ote to me somo little time ago, and which is 
quite time : 

‘ “ Prince Albert is one of the few Royal pei'sonages who can 
sacrifice to any principle (as soon os it has become evident to 
them to be good and noble) all those notions (or sentiments) to 
which others, owing to their narrow-mindedness, or to the pre- 
judices of their rank, are so thoroughly inclined strongly to cling. 
He knows right woU that Princes live for tho benefit of the people, 
and that the people must not be looked upon as the hcroclitaiy pro- 
perty of Princes. And happy is he for that conviction ! ” 

‘ And this is not only a blessing in politics, but it gives a just 
estimate of every individual, and his rights and privileges as 
man I There is something so truly religious in this, as well as 
humane and just, most soothing to ray feelings, which arc so 
often hni't and disturbed by what I hear and see. To many it 
may be a matter of indifference, to me it is “ eme Lolenefruga ! ” 
(a question of life and death).’ 

The results of the elections had falsified the hojies of 
Lord Derby, that they would increase the number of his 
supporters in the House of Commons. The relative strength 
of his friends, of the Whigs, the Peelites, and the Radicals, 
remained much the same as before. But the relations of some 
of these to each oilier had become malei iallj altered. Attempts 
had been, marie by Lord Derby to secure the adherence to 
his Grovernment of Lord Palmerston, and also of somo of the 
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loading Peclites. It was in vain, however, that he avowed his 
intention of howing frankly to tlie ijrocLiiined dcteriiiiuatiou 
of the country not to retm-n to the princi])les of Protection, 
and pledged hitn''elf to projiose no measure iiicon&ibtent 
with the financial system initiated hy Sir Eobert Peel. By 
doing so he merely discontented those who had attached 
tliemselves to him on the faith of his assmancos to the contrary. 
The vague in-omises which were at the same time held out 
of compensation for Protection in some other form only made 
ills position worse, for, while these promises did not conciliate 
the Protectionists, they quickened and kejjt alive the already 
sufficiently active jealousy of his ojjpononts. 

On the other liand, political convictions and personal 
feeling kept the Peelites aloof from himself and Ur. Dis- 
raeli, and drew them onwai-ds to that alliance with tlie 
Whig party from which they had i-ecently hung back, when 
com-ted to join the administration of Lord John Eus&cll. In 
any new Government, they might claim under a new leader 
a more influential position than would at that time have 
been conceded to them ; and out of such a combination as 
might he formed upon an alliance a Ministry could he con- 
structed, which might be expected to command tire permanent 
confidence of the country. If Lord Derby’s Miuistiy fell, 
the elements of such a government were already in a stale 
of approximation so close, tliat it might he considered all 
but certain they woirld gravitate without much difficulty 
towards a more intimate union. In fact, it was no secret, 
that, even before Parliament met, the Liberal leaders had 
arranged their difficulties in anticipation of that event.® 

Threatened men Eve long. Threatened Ministries in a 
minority do not. It was soon apparent, that Lord Derby’s 

® See luttor from lord PaJmerston (17th ITorembor) to his hrothor (Lord 
I'idmntnn'B Life, i. 377)) in winch he antieijates becoming Home Socretaiy, 
■with the 1 "d of the House of Onmmnn" 
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held its positiou by a most precarious tenure. A series of 
re-solutions afSrming the alherence of Parliament to the 
doctrines of Free Trade, framed in terms studiously ob- 
noxious to tire party and the Grovernment whose very name 
implied antagonism to them, was moved by Mr. Charles 
A^lliers on the 23rd of N'ovomber, within a fortnight of the 
meeting of Parliament. A motion of this character obviously 
struck at the very existence of the Government, and they 
were only saved from defeat by an amendment ingeniously 
framed by Lord Palmerston to save their feelings, while at 
the same time affirming the policy of unrestrained competi- 
tion. The respite thus gained was not however of long 
duration. On the 3rd of December Mr. Disraeli introduced 
his Budget in a speech of conspicnous ability, which kept 
alive the attention of the House for five hours and a quarter. 
Its leading features were a reduction of the Malt Tax and of 
Excise and other duties, estimated at two millions and a half, 
a fifty per cent, increase of the House Tax, and a fifty per 
cent, decrease in the Income Tax on farmers’ profits. The 
debate which ensued extended over fomr long nights, and 
was concluded, at four o’clock in the morning of the 17th of 
December, by Mr. Gladstone in one of bis most effective 
speeches. It was one of the few famous displays of oratory 
that are reputed to have decided an issue which had before 
been doubtful. However this might be, the result of the 
vote was to place the Ministry in a minority of 19 in a 
House of 591 members. Within an hour Lord Derby wrote 
to the Queen, who was then at Osborae, announcing his 
resignation. ‘He will never cease,’ were the concluding 
woids of his letter, ‘ to retain the deepest and most gi-ateful 
sense of the gracious favour and support, which he has on all 
occasions received at your Majesty’s hands, and which he 
deeply regrets that he has been unable to repay by longer 
and more efficient service.’ The same evening he arrived at 
VOL. II. II 
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Osborne, and formally placed liis resignation in Her 
Majesty’s hands. 

The Queen felt that the time had now come for the forma- 
tion of a strong administration, and for closing the unsatis- 
factory epoch of government upon sufferance, wliich had 
resulted from the diaorganifation of parties since 1846. 
With this view she decided to call to her councils the two 
veteran leaders of the Conservative and Liberal parties. Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord Lansdo^vne. The latter was prevented by 
illness from obeying Her Majesty’s summons, but a full and 
satisfactory understanding between Lord Aberdeen and 
himself was come to at a personal interview before Lord 
Aberdeen left town for Osborne. They both felt strongly 
that in the present juncture no private or personal feelings 
ought to stand in the way of the formation of a popular’, 
efficient, and dnrable Gover-ument, composed of the represen- 
tatives of Liberal and Conservative opinions. It was known, 
the Peelites would not serve under Lord Lansdowne, even 
had he felt justified by his stale of health in irndertaking the 
Premiership, which he did not ; — still less were they disposed 
to act under Lord John Eussell. Lord Aberdeen had, how- 
ever, assured himself before leaving town that his friends 
were prepared to act along with these and the other leading 
members of the former Whig Government, and that Lord 
John Russell himself was prepared to fall into the ranks, 
taking the place of leader of the House of Commons. In these 
circumstances, Her Majesty had no hesitation in charging 
Lord Aberdeen with the formation of the Government.® 

This was on the 19th, and it was not until the 28th 
that the new Ministiy were able to kiss hands upon their 

’ At «n interview with the Queen and Prince on the 18 th Docomhor, a memo- 
randum hy the Prince records, that Lord Derby ' gave it rather jokingly as his 
opinion, that he thought less than thirty-two could hardly be the number of 
the new Cabinet, so many former Ministers would expect to he taken in. The 
'Wings said thirty-six.’ 
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appointment, so many were the diificulties to be ovea-eoine, 
when there were fewer offices to fill, than able men with just 
pretensions to fill them. Whatever disappointments there 
might have been among the candidates for office, — and these 
wore inevitable, — the public saw with no slight satisfaction that 
a matured statesman like Lord Aberdeen, in whose sincerity 
and higli-mindedness implicit confidence might be reposed, 
had rallied round him a body of colleagues of largo expe- 
rience and proved ability, from whom a clear and well- 
defined policy, and the power to carry it into effect, might 
bo expected. It was long since England had seen in one 
Cahinet such names as Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of New- 
castle, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Grladstono, 
Lord Granville, Sir James Graham, Sir Chailes Wood, and 
Mr. Sidney Herbert. 

With what satisfaction Her Majesty looked forward to the 
future of such a Ministry, may be inferred from a few words 
in a letter of the 28th of December to King Leopold. ‘ The 
success of our excellent Aberdeen’s arduous task, and tlie 
formation of so brilliant and strong a Cabinet, would, I was 
sure, please you. It is the realisation of the country’s and 
our own most ardent wishes, and it deserves success, and 
will, I think, command great support. ... It has been an 
anxious Aveek, and just on om happy Christmas Evo, we were 
still very uneasy.’ 

‘ The state of the country,’ says Lord Pnlmenston, writing 
to his brother-in-law on the 25th of December (Aj/e, ii. 4), 

‘ in all its interests, foreign and domestic, requires a Govern- 
ment as strong as there are elements for making it.’ At 
what time does the state of the country not require this ? At 
what time does the care of an empire so rast as that of 
England not demand, that those to whom it is entrusted should 
not be distracted from the Irighei’ duties of administration by 
having to think, from day to day, how to shape their measures 
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SO as not to be outvote.! ? But at the time Lord Palmerston 
wrote there were urgent reforms wanted at home, and 
ominous douds louring on the political horizon, Avhich justi- 
fied his remark in an exceptional degree. 

The apprehensions of danger on the side of France, it is 
true, Lad in a great measure subsided. Amity with England, 
and-a close political alliance, had been uniformly declared by 
its mler to be his dearest wish. His interests were felt to lie 
all in this direction. His personal assurances of entire 
friendliness were cordial, and renewed at every convenient 
opportunity. However different might be the language of 
some of those about him, it carried little weight, for people 
had begun to perceive, that even those who seemed to 
stand highest in his confidence had no power to sway the 
detcimination of a character, inflexible in its adherence to the 
convictions it had worked out for itself. Louis Napoleon’s 
whole policy during this year’ had been directed to assuaging 
the distrust of his intentions, which he knew to be enter- 
tained, and not unnaturally entertained, by the neighbouring 
Powers. France had hailed with satisfaction his assurances, 
that the conquests to which he aspired were those of peace. 
He spoke its cherished wish, when, addressing the Chamber 
of Commerce at Bordeaux upon the 9th of October, he said, 
alluding to the restoration of the Empire in his person, 
which was then imminent : ‘ Certain minds seem to enter- 
tain a dread of war ; certain persons say, the Empire is only 
war. But I say, the Empire is Peace, for France desires it. 
I confess, however, that like the Emperor, I have many 
conquests to make. I wish to restore religion, morality, and 
opulence, to that still numerous part of the population which, 
though in the bosom of the most fertile country in the world, 
can scarcely obtain the common necessaries of life. We have 
immense waste territories to cultivate, roads to open, ports to 
excavate, rivers to render navigable, a system of raihoads to 
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corapletc; we have opposite to Marseilles a vafet kingdom, 
whicli we must assimilate to Franec ; we have to hiing all 
oiir great western ports into connection with the American 
continent by a rapidity of communication which we still 
want ; lastly, we have ruins to restore ; false gods to over- 
throw, and truths to he made trhuuphant.’ This language, — 
the expression, as events proved, of a matured policy — though 
received hy many with iucredulity, was not without effect in 
calming apprehensions, which, at host, had had no stronger 
basis than conjecture. 

When, soon after this declaration, the Imperial Dynasty 
was established hy a Decree of tire Senate (7th November), 
the new Emperor’s motires for a peaceful policy ])ceame still 
greater. It was all imporlant to him that his title should be 
recognised by the great European Powers, and tlrat he shoitld 
be acknowledged on a footing of equality by the otlicr 
reigning Sovereigns. This he could only hope to ho on giving 
pledges to respect the territorial houndaries of Europe as 
settled by existing treaties. These pledges were given ; and 
in return his title as Napoleon III. was recognised hy England, 
Austria, and Prussia, and their respective Sovereigns agreed 
to address him, like other Sovereigns, as ‘ Mon Fr6re.’ England 
conceded the plrrase *Mon FrAre’ without a giatdge. France 
liad made Napoleon her Emperor, and was eirtitled to have 
the same courtesy in this respect shown to its chief as other 
nations, Austria and Prussia followed Irer example, altlrouglr 
they held hack for a time, from rrnwillingness to act except 
in concert with the Emperor of Russia, who absolutely 
declined to concede the ‘Mon Fr^re,’ and only consented 
with reluctance to acknowledge the new dynasty and its 
head. This obstinacy seemed the more oirt of place after 
the glowing language, which since the ooup-d'Hat he had 
almost ostentatiously held towards the President, as the 
saviour of society from revolutionary havoc, and the restorer 
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of order and a form of government untainted liy the consti- 
tutional element. Finding hia Northern brother inflexible, 
the French Emperor did not press the point ; but the refusal 
was not likely to be forgotten, either by himself or by the 
P’rench nation. ‘ The coldness and tardiness of the Northern 
Power in recognising our new “Mon Fi-hre," amazed him 
very much,’ the Queen wrote (4th Januaiy, 1 853) to King 
Leopold, ‘and produces a bad effect in Franco. I don’t 
think it is wise. Unnecessary irritation may produce real 
mischief. To squabble about how to call him, after having 
praised and supported him after the cmip-d'itat, seems to me 
very hleinlich (petty) and inconsistent, and I think our 
conduct throughout has been much more dignified.’ 

Although willing to acknowledge his position as Emperor, 
Napoleon had found that the reigning families of Europe 
were not disposed to forward his wish to ally himself with 
them by maniago. They were, however, as little prepared 
as the rest of the world for the announcement which he soon 
afterwards made in person to the Senate and Legislative 
llody, that ‘frankly taking up before Europe the position 
of one who has arrived at fortune {'position do parvenu), a 
glorious position when it is arrived at by the free suffrage of a 
great people,’ he had selected a bride, who, like the Empress 
Josephine, was not the issue of a royal family, ‘ preferring a 
woman wliom he loved and respected to one unknown.’ 
When, amid the clamour of sarcasm, scandal, and obloquy to 
which this announcement gave rise, it came to he knowu, which 
it soon was, that the Emperor was deeply in love with his wife, 
this fact seemed to furnish a fresh guarantee, that, if the 
peace of Europe were to he broken, it would not he by him. 

* On the 3 1 st of January Lord Piilmerston -wmtea to his hrothor : ‘ Napoleon’s 
marriage seems to mo a mo.st sonEabla one, ... 1 admire the frankness 
with which he declares himself a parvenu, and the assertion of that trutli, how- 
ever it may shock the prejudices of Vienna and Ht. Potorshurg, will endear 
him to the bulk of the Pronoh nation.’ — {Life, ii, 7.) 
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That rupture was to come from a quarter, where at this 
time it was least surmised, and before very long wo wore to 
find ourselves fighting side by side with the nation, against 
whose hostile intentions our picparatioiis had for some time 
been directed. Meanwhile, the attention which had been 
attracted to the state of our naval and military forces had 
yielded good fruits. The country had suppoi-tcd the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to place them on a satisfactory footing. The 
idea of a camp, in which the troops might be tested, had 
been taken up by the military authorities, on the suggestion 
of the Prince Consort. Diuing February and March nu- 
merous sites were examined, and Chobham Common was 
idtiraatcly selected, as best adapted for the purpose, being 
well supplied with springs, and the conformation of the 
ground offering .ample scoiie for the operations of mimic 
warfare. The idea of a permanent c.T,mp of instruction was 
also pressed upon the Government by the Queen and Prince, 
and lobultcd in the determination at a later period of the 
year to acquire the tract of land which is now occupied by 
the Aldershot t Camp. 

On the loth February Parliament re-assembled. Two 
members of tlie Ministry, Sir James Graham (^First Lord of 
the Admiralty) and Sir Charles Wood (President of the 
Pioard of Control), had recently spoken at the hustings of 
the Emperor of the French with a virulence of invective not 
likely to advance the friendly understanding with France 
which the Ministry professed their anxiety to cultivate. The 
opening thus afforded drew from Mi’. Disraeli, in a speech on 
oiu- relations with France, a series of pungent criticisms, 
which lost none of their point fxom a feeling of natural sore- 
ness at the part those gentlemen had played in bringing about 
his recent defeat. But after this time the debates in both 
Houses happily lost much of the acrimony of personal and 
party hostility by which they had been marked for many years, 
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and Pailiament settled down, in a fair and candid spirit, to 
the discussion of the -weighty measures -which were brought 
before it. The result was, that a mass of legislation, wholly 
unusual in amount as well as in value, was initiated and 
successfully carried through by the G-overnment. 

Early in April Mr. Gladstone brought forward his Budget, 
in a speech which raised even higher than before the estimate 
of his great oratorical powers, and at the same time revealed 
financial sagacity unexampled since the days of Sir Eohert 
Peel. He had a surplus of nearly two millions and a half to 
deal with. Nevertheless, knowing that, with affairs in the 
East in a very precarious state, it was not well to part with 
so ready a moans of meeting any sudden war- emergency, Mr. 
Gladstone proposed to retain the Income Tax for the next 
two years at its then rate of Id, in the pound, on incomes 
above 160i, At the same time ho extended the tax at the 
rate of 6d. to incomes between lOOi. and 150L Ireland, 
now well out of her difficulties, was for the first time charged 
with the tax, relief being at the same time given to her from 
Consolidated Annuities to the extent of 4,600,000^. Heal 
property was brought to the same level with personal, by the 
imposition of a duty on heritable succession, from which it had 
hitherto been exempt. On the other hand, remissions of the 
taxes on life insurance, on receipt and other stamps, and also 
of the duty on advertisements, estimated at no less than 
6,384,000?., were announced | and the whole compreliensive 
scheme was in the end carried without amendment by a 
majority of no less than 71 in a House of 575 Members. 

The India Government Bill introduced by Sir Charles 
"Wood was the forerunner of the still more important changes, 
whiclr more advanced reformers were already advocating, and 
which were to be brought about by the force of events a few 
years afterwards. It had, however, the merit of providing 
that the immense and lucrative patronage of civil employ- 
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ments in India should for the future be opened to fice com- 
petition. The measure for the Kemoval of Jewish Disabilities, 
though again defeated in the Lords, was advanced a step 
towards ultimate sucoess. The metropolis profited by the 
energy and practical sense of Lord Palmerston at the Home 
OfEce in legislation to put down smoke nuisances, to purify 
the Thames, and to estahlidi a complete system of Metropo- 
litan drainage. In numci-oiis other measures of iinportaneo 
the Ministry proved that there was no real ridicule in the 
old nickname of ‘ All the Talents,’ which was revived for their 
benefit. Its leading membera vied in doing good woik in 
their several departments ; and, although the Cabinet con- 
tained an cx-Premier, not wholly reconciled to a second 
place, and another Premier in expectation in the person of 
Lord Palmerston, it worked on harmoniously to the close of 
a laborious session, which came to an end only on the 20tU 
of August. There were, however, breakers ahead. ‘ We may 
have some dififioulty next yoiu:,’ Lord Palmerston writes on 
3rd April, ‘ about Parliamentary licforin, but enough for the 
year are the troubles thereof. As yet, nothing can be more 
harmonious than our Coalition Cabinet.’ — {Life, ii. 11.) 

In the early part of this year the Prince commenced a 
work, in which he took groat interest down to the close of 
his Hfe. Of all painters he chiefly admired Eaplmel, and he 
conceived the idea of bringing together, in connection with 
the fine series of liaphael drawings already existing in Wind- 
sor Castle, a collection as complete as could be made of copies, 
either in photogi’aphy or engra\ing, of every known drawing 
or completed work of the groat painter. No artist of whose 
mode of working we have any record bestowed more labour 
in the preparation of his great works than Eaphael. Happily 
an unusual number of bis studies and sketches have been pre- 
served. Wliilo we see in them that side of his genius which 
consisted of the habit of taking infinite pains, we can at the 
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same time trace tlio varying impulses of inspiration which 
culminated in liis greater masterpieces. It need not he said, 
therefore, tliat the collection projected by the Prince was 
sure to prove of exti aordinary inter-est to all students of Art, 
e-ipeeially if carried out to the completeness at which he 
aimed. To the last it was to him an object of never-failing 
interest and pleasure. When he died, the collection was still 
unfinished. .Since then it has been carried, under the directions 
of Her Majesty, as far as it is possible to carry it, and now 
forms one of the many treasures of Art, that enrich the Royal 
Library at Windsor Castle.® 

Many of the treasures, of which that most regal of castles 
is the liome, were placed in great danger on the 1 9th of March 
of this year. The Court had amved there that day for the 
Easter holidays. About lialf-past ten at night a fire broke 
oixt in the dining-room, in the north-west tower of the Castle, 
and close to rooms which contmn furniture and works of Ait 
of extreme value and importance. ‘ Though I was not 
alarmed,’ the Queen wrote to King Leopold, two days after- 
wards, ‘ it was a serious affair, and an acfjuaintance with what 
a fire is, and with its necessaiy accomiranimonts, docs not 
pass from one’s mind without leaving a deep impression. 
For some time it was very obstinate, and no one could tell 
whether it would spread or not. Thank Grod, no lives were 
lost ! ’ 

How serious the consequences to the Castle itself might 
have been may he seen hy the following letter of the Prince 
to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg two days afterwards : — 

‘ I believe I still owe you an answer to your deal' letter of 
the 25th ult. The object of these lines is to transfer this 
debt to you, and to set your mind at rest as to the probably 

® A Catalogue raisonnh of this collection, commonced by Dr. Kulandt, 
continued by the Lite Mr. Woodward, and completed by Mr. Holmes, tho 
Librarian cf 'VYindior Cabtle, baa been printed by Her Maiesty’s command. 
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imich exaggerated reports of the fire here. Victoria is quite 
•well, and lias suffered ahsolutely nothing from the agitation, 
into which wc were naturally all thrown hy the danger. We 
had to battle with the flames from ten at night till four in 
the morning before wo got them completely under ; never- 
theless the injiuy was confined to one tower of the Castle, 
Avhich has been gutted by the flames through four stories. 
Had the fire got beyond the tower, it would have been 
impossible to save the Castle. As it is, the beautiful dining- 
room is the principal loss. The ladies remained in the 
drawing-room liard by the whole night, and were very calm 
and sell-possessed.’ 

Miwzini and Kossuth were at this time in England, and 
making no secret of their designs upon Austria. Many 
loadiug revolutionists of France and other countries were also 
lightening the bitterness of exile among us by the strong 
speeches which men in such circumstances may he expected 
to make. Milan had lately been in insurrection, and an 
attempt to stab the Emperor of Austria on tlio ramparts of 
Vicuna (18th of February) had all but succeeded. Fresh 
plots were known to be on foot, and Austria, backed by 
llussia and by France, had again pressed upon the English 
ftovernment the question of the exjjulsion of the revolu- 
tionary Eefugees. The l-h'ussian Government also scorn at 
this time to have been disposed to join in these reclama- 
tions, and to this the Prince alludes in the remaining portion 
of the letter : 

‘ You too seem to be smitten by the Eefugoe fever. The 
difficulty here arises solely from the fact, that the English 
subject is a free man, on whom the G-overnment can impose 
no penalty and no restraint of any kind, so long as be does 
not violate the law,® and his guilt has not been judicially 

“ A fo'W woekfl aftorwnrdb (IStli April) the Gorornment showed that they 
■would allow Austria no real proxmd of complaint on the seoie of connivance 
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proved, and that strangers when they set foot upon English 
ground enjoy all the rights of English subjects. This is not 
so bad a state of things, after all, and might be imitated 
even upon the Continent with advantage. Now the question, 
not so easy to answer, is asked, have the Eefugeea hero 
caused the Milan Ecvolution, and the Vienna attack iq)on 
the Emperor’s life ? This must he proved, heforo we can 
punish ; and, if it be proved, we shall punish them according 
to the laws of this country, and, luckily for us, we live under 
laws, and not under despotism. . . 

In his next letter to his stepmother, the Prince was able 
to convey tlie more pleasant tidings of the birth of a fourth 
son on the 7th of April at Buckingham Palace. The Queen 
made a rapid recovery, and was able within a few days to 
report her convalescence to her uncle at B)-ussols in the fol- 
lowing letter : 

‘ Backinghnm Piiliicc, 18th April, 1853. 

‘ My first letter is this time as last time addressed to yon. 
Last time it was because dearest Louise, to whom the first 
announcement had heretofore always been addressed, was 
with me. Alas ! now — I 

‘ I can report most favourably of myself, for I have never 
been better or stronger. Stoclonar will have told you, that 
Leopold is to be the name of our fourth young gentleman. 
It is a mark of love and affection, which I hope you will not 
disapprove. It is a name which is the dearest to mo after 
Albeit’s, and one which recalls the almost only happy days 
of my sad childhood. To hear “ Prince Leopold ” again will 
make me think of all those days ! His other names will be 
George, Dtmcan, Albert; and the sponsors the King of 
Hanover, Ernest Hohenlohe, the Princess of Prussia, and 

at plana injurious to its Govonimont, by seizing the contents of a Socket 
Factory at Rotharhitbe, whore an extsnsiro manufacture of rackets was being 
carried on by a Mr. Hales for delivery to M. Kossuth and his friends, 
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Mary Cambridge. George is after the King of Hanover, 
and Duncan is a compliment to dear Scotland.’ ’’ 

By tlio 23rd of April the Queen had recovered sufficiently 
to be able to go to Osborne, and the Prince writes : ‘ To-day 
\vc hope to be able to go for a week to Osborne, where 
Victoria may get rest and good air, before the season with 
its turmoil begins. I am myself by no means displeased that 
we are going.’ 

’ Tho yoiuif; Piinco not bivplizod till tlio 28 tli of Juno, wlion the core- 
moiiy W.L8 porfiirmcd at tlio ChupcI in Huukinglinm Fuluco, unj tlio tponaors 
iiamcil by tho (lucen wi.ru pruboiit in person. 
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The Queen and Prince wore enabled by the risinp; nf Parlia- 
ment for the Ea&tcr recess to prolong their enjoyment of the 
* rest and pure air’ of Osborne until the 27th of May, when 
the Court retuimcd to London. During this period tire 
Eastern question, which was so soon to become the all-absorb- 
ing topic of tiro time, liad assumed a very serious aspect, all 
the more serious in the eyes of the Queen and Prince, that 
the views of some leading members of the Cabinet as to the 
proper mode of dealing with it had begun to show signs of 
divergence, which unless reconciled might lead to the break- 
ing up of the Ministry. 

On the 4th of June the Prince presided for the first time 
at the annual dinner of the Trinity House, and in proposing 
the toast of Prosperity to the Corporation, referred to various 
important changes in its constitution, which had been some 
time before discussed and settled by himself with Sir James 
Graham as representing the Government. A few days after- 
wards (14th June) the first instalment of troops marched into 
the camping ground at Chobham, and took up thoir quarters 
there. The land had been previously levelled and prepared 
for them by the Sappers and Miners, who had dug wells, and 
put up the more substantial stmetures for their use. The 
punctuality, the precision and celerity with which the various 
brigades, coming from different points, arrived upon the 
ground, and establislied themselves in a line of tents extend- 
ing over upwards of two miles, were the subject of general 
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admiration. Next day the Prince went down in plain clothes 
with the Duke of Cambridge, and inspected the arrange- 
mente in detail. This was preliminary to a first trial of field 
operations, to take place in the presence of the Queen on 
the 21st. Early on the morning of that day the Queen 
and Prince, together with the King of Hanover and the 
Duke of Coburg, wore upon the ground. The Queen on 
horseback, in a military riding liabit, rode with the 
Prince and her royal guests down the lines, and afterwards 
witnessed the manoeuvres from a neighbouring height. 
Upwards of a liundrcd thousand people shared in Her 
Majesty’s enjoyment of what was in trutli a singularly beau- 
tiful a 2 Dcctacle — a well-contested, though bloodless battle, 
over ground broken by hollows, streams, marshes and woods, 
which showed to the greatest advantage the shifting ‘cur- 
rents of a heady fight.’ 

On this occasion the Prince took no part in the operations. 
But his heart was too thoroughly in the work which the 
camp was meant to effect, for him to abstain from taking an 
active share in its military duties. Accordingly, ou the 
24th, he returned to Ohobham for this purpose, and, as the 
following letter to the Queen shows, saw camp life under 
one of its rougher aspects : — 

‘ I have this moment received your dear lines. Yesterday 
evening was very fine and warm, but in the course of the 
night there was a dreadfid storm, which made the tents seem 
almost like cabins at sea. It has been raining since five, and 
it looks very doubtful whether it will cease. Still, at this 
moment, there is a lark singing, which is a good sign. 
About nine we shall have to turn out; I will join my 
brigade (Guards). Tlie Staff dined with me yesterday, and 
I walked with George [Duke of Cambridge] till half-past 
ten. 

‘ The tents are convenient, but both damp and hot during 
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the night. I am delighted that you got tlirough your day so 
well. To-day will also run away. Now I say, — 


‘ “ Dn, Du llegst rair im Herzen, 

Du, Du liegat mir im Sinn, 

Du, Du ■maoliafc mir viel Schinerzon, 
Weisst nichk wio gut ich Dir hin.” 


' C.imp at Chobham, 23tli June, 1853. 
‘ Suvoii A.ai.’ 


‘ Your devoted, 

‘A. 


The sign of improving weather in the lark’s song, which 
was not likely to escape so accurate an observer as the Prince, 
proved so far true, that the troops were able to manoeuvro for 
four or five hours, the Prince taking the command of the 
Brigade of Q-uards. He returned the same evening to town, 
bringing back with him a cold, to complicate a very severe 
attack of measles, which developed itself a few days aftoi-wards. 
The Prince of "Wales had sickened with this malady a few 
days before, and one by one it attacked all the other Royal 
children, with the exception of the two youngest, and finally 
tlie Queen herself. The Prince suffered most severely, and 
at the climax of the illness showed great nervous excitement. 
The subtle infection spread to Her Majesty’s guests, the 
young Crown Prince of Hanover and the Duke and Duchess 
of Coburg ; the latter of whom were the unconacions means 
of transmitting it to the Duka of Brabant and the Count of 
Flanders, whom they met when on their way back to 
Coburg, and before they were themselves aware that they 
had taken the seeds of the illness from England with them. 

This illness prevented the Prince from again taking an 
active part in the military duties of the camp, and the 
Queen and Prince were unable to repeat their visit to it 
until the 4th of August, by which time a fresh body of 
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troops liad taken th6 placo of its original occupants. A 
brilliant series of manoeuvres was performed on tliat day- 
under Her Majesty’s eye, and, as the best of treats which 
could be devised for Prince Alfred on his birthday, the 
Queen and Prince returned to the camp on the 6th, taking 
with them the four eldest Eoyal children. On the 20th it 
broke up, iiaving proved a complete success and a valuable 
preparation for the active operations to which the troops, 
that had taken part in it, were soon to be called. What 
special reasons the (Jneen had for the deep interest which 
she had shown in tliis novel experiment may bo gathered 
from tlie following passage in a letter to King Leopold, 
written at Osborne on the 10th of August : — 

‘ We went twice more to our dear (as I call it) camp, and 
had two interesting days there. It has been most successful, 
and the troops have been particularly well all the time. 
When I think that this camp, and all our largo fleet, are 
without doubt the result of Albei’t’s assiduous and unceasing 
represeiiiations to the late and present G-ovornraont, without 
which I fully believe very little would have been done, ono 
may be proud and 1 hankful ; but, as usual, he is so modest, 
that he allows no praise. He works for the general good, 
and is sufllcieutly rewarded when he secs this carried out.’ 

The same day the Prince writes from Osborne to Baron 
Htockmar, who, after spending the winter and spring in 
England, had returned to Coburg : — 

‘ We returned here yesterday evening; be it my first task 
this morning to acquaint you with the fact. The week in 
town was a thorough racket. We spent two days in the 
camp at Chobham, where the second division was as fine as, 
if not finer than, the first. The concourse of spectators on 
both occasions was immense and the weather splendid. I 
presided at a Fine Arts Commission, at a Committee for 

TOT.. IT. 
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calling tlie Wellington Testimonial (a school for the orphans 
of officers) into life, and at a Committee of the Exhibition 
Commission for tlie preparation of the Act of Parliament for 
next year to carry out my scheme for the application of the 
surplus. 

‘ We had a Council the day before yesterday ; then I ar- 
ranged all my papers, and packed them for the -winter for 
liere, D\iblin, Scotland, and Windsor, saw a host of people, 
who had all somethinr/ to say. To crown all, came the visits 
of the Grand Duchesses, of the Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess of Wurtemberg and the Duchess of Louchtenberg. 
The two ladies seem to have been deeply impressed by Eng- 
land, and were quite amazed at the warlike feeling against 
llubsia, which wiCiin the last few weeks has risen to such a 
pitch, that even Aberdeen said to me, “ If the affair had not 
been settled by the Emperor’s acceptance of our Note, I don’t 
think that even I should have been allowed to keep peace.” 
They have been still more sui"priscd to find, that no reliance 
is placed upon their father’s word ! All these impressions 
can only work for good. 

‘ The acceptance of the Vienna Note will now, let ns hope, 
put an end to the dispute ; the evacuation of the Principali- 
ties will, however, he regarded by us as a preliminary sine 
qua lion, Louis Napoleon appears to have been straight- 
forward (ehrlich) throughout the whole transaction, even 
where his Ministry suflFered themselves to be misled by vanity 
and doctrinaire nonsense into kicking a little over the traces. 
The Emperor Nicholas has now quite gratuitously made for 
him the position which originally he wished to withliold 
from him with the “ Mon Fr^re,” and has forced us into an 
alliance with him. 

‘ To-morrow we have a review of the Fleet outside the 
Island. The finest fleet perhaps which England ever fitted 
out, forty ships of war of all kinds, all moved by steam- 
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power but tliree, is assembled at Spithead ; oue liundred 
steamboats with spectators arc expected. We shall review 
them from the Victoria and Albert. The three Grand 
Duchesses, the Crown Prince of Wilrtemberg, and the Duke 
of Mecklenburg are to be there, as also the Prince of 
Prussia, to whom we have sent an invitation at Ostend, and 
who will arrive here to-day about three. If the weather 
coutinue as fine as it is to-day, the spectacle will be superb.’ 

The day was fine, and the spectacle was superb. The eyes 
of all England were turned to it. Such a muster of Naval 
Force had never been brought together, and from far and near 
thousands Hocked to see, whether what had been rumoured 
of it was true, and if England were indeed in a condition to 
maintain her inviolability, and to assert her supremacy on 
the clement where her chief strength had always been centred. 
Provision had been made for enabling the members of 
both Houses of Parliament to see the lieview under the most 
favourable conditions, and tlio presence of what was in effect 
the House of Commons, with the Speaker at their head, on 
such an occasion, was a new phenomenon in Parliamentary 
history.' The stately spectacle of the Eoyal yacht, leading 
the way between and slightly in advance of the two divisions 
of the fleet — and such a fleet — ivas a sight never to bo for- 
gotten ; no more than the appalling grandeur of the fire, 
kept up for many minutes along the imaginary line of battle, 
nearly three miles long, in resistance to the mimic attack 
which had been arranged to provoke their thunder. 

With justifiable pride the Prince thus repoiis the proceed- 
ings of the day to Baron Stockmar : — 

‘ I long to hear something of you, but as this satisfaction 

* The Uoiitio of Commons Imd reeolved to moot on tlio lltli at the nmi'-nal 
hour of 10 r.ir. | hut it wb half-piibt cloTon hi-foce the attandaiwe of tho reijui- 
aile numhei; of Homhers cnahlod tlie Speaker to Inke the chair. 

ir If 2 
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ia denied me, I will at loaat give you some tidings of our- 
selves. 

‘ Tlie groat naval review Las come off, and surpassed all 
that could Lave Leon anticipated. Tlie gigantic sLips of 
war, among them the BuIm of Wellington with 131 gnus 
(^a greater number than was ever before assembled in one 
vessel), Avont, without sails, and propelled only by the scroAv, 
eleven miles an hour, and this against wind and tide I 
This is the greatest revolution effected in the conduct of 
naval warfare Avhich has yet been known. Steam as well as 
sailing vessels will of necessity be cast aside as useless, and 
men-of-Avar Avith the auxiliary screw will take their place. 
This Avill cost a great deal of money till the change is 
effected, and render many fleets, like the present Eussian one, 
useless. We have already sixteen at sea and ten in an 
adA'anced state. France has no more than two, and the 
other Powers none. On Thinsday, 300 ships and 100,000 
men must have been assembled on one spot. The fleet 
carried 1,100 guns and 10,000 men. The Aveather, more- 
over, was magnificent, and the impression which the spectacle 
presented sublime. I write all this, because last autumn Ave 
Avere beAvailing our dofenceless state, and because you know, 
that without wishing to be mouo7ie de cache, I must rejoice 
to see that achieved Avhich I had struggled so long and 
hard to effect. 

‘ We are daily expecting decisive intelligence from Peters- 
burg; the first step towards a peaceful solution has been 
made in the acceptance of the Vienna Note. The anxieties 
winch have been expressed, thjit the Principalities would not 
be evacuated, I regard as groundless. The Emperor is 
certainly excited, out of hiunoiu, and out of health. . . . 

‘ I still suffer a good deal from rheumatism in the right 
shoulder, which makes even writing difihcult. 

‘ Alexander Mensdorff is expected here in an hour. Prince 
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Aflalberl of Prussia is in Portsmouth, and will come to us to- 
morrow for Mama’s sixl.y-scveutli birthday. A thousaud good 
wishes for yours, which falls between Mama’s and mine. I wish 
for myself absolute, or even only Constitutional supremacy 
over your health — you would be well content with the result. 

'Ostovno, IGth Augial:, 1803.’ 

A few days brought the following reply from the Baron to 
two of the Prince’s earlier letters : 

‘I liave to thank your Boyal Highness for two communi- 
cations. My first impulse is to express my gratitude and 
joy at the recovery of so many from the measles, for it is not 
every epidemic of this kind that comes in so mild a form. 

‘As men can learn from all the incidents of life, so wn 
have learnt from what has just occurred — first, the subtlety 
of the infectious influence in various and most instructive 
ways, and, secondly, the difficulty and futility of all precau- 
tionary measures. 

‘That the man who is not accustomed to reflect (to philo- 
sophize and study himself) shall frequently appear to himself 
more independent than he is, is natural. He does not see 
tho ties by which ho is bound because he docs not open his 
e3'cs. So it may have been with the Emperor Nicholas in 
roforcnce to 'J'urkey. He did not see bow fettered he was 
by tho circumstance that he wished to be a principal and 
influential member of European society. If he wishes to 
maintain this position, he must forogo playing the barbarian 
in Turkish affairs. That this is so will now become gradually 
clear to him, and he will by and by adopt a more temperate 
course. If, through the line of policy he has adopted, occa- 
sion has been given for Napoleon to prove himself politically 
honest, then out of this evil good has come. 

‘ I am well pleased that the ladies should be present at the 
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manceuvi’ea of the fleet. For wliat the ojea see, tliat does 
ihe lieart believe, and with what that is full of the nioutli 
will overflow in lei ters to St. Petersburg. I am still more 
pleased tliat tlie Prince of Prussia should be there ; he will 
see for himself England’s power, and comprehend that, under 
certain circumstances, this will prove of immense importance 
to Prussia. He will have his eyes opened as to what Eussia 
can do, and learn to discriminaie more justly between ihe 
Stales in which there is organic vitality, and those which are 
animated solely by the breath of arbitrary caprice. 

• ■Wildtacl, 14 di Aiigubt, 18 i 53 .’ 

From the Prince’s reply wo gather, that it is quite possible 
for a Cabinet to be too strong. There, as elsewhere, ‘ two 
stars keep not one sphere,’ and to follow, where one has long 
been in the habit of loading, demands an all but impossible 
power of self-denial. At tlris time, too, the Prince’s atten- 
tion had not been called to the full significance of the Vienna 
Note, which in his former letter ho had mentioned as fur- 
nishing a basis for the amicable settlement of the Eastern 
question. At Constantinople the Note was better understood, 
and the Porte, as the Prince afterwards was the first to 
recognise, had done well in refusing to accept what would 
have involved a fatal concession to Eussian demands. 

‘Your letter of the 14th has given me great pleasure, 
and I thank you for it from my heart. 

‘ Here we have advanced a step, that is to say. Parliament 
is prorogued at last. Aberdeen was here for tlu-ee days and 
not very well, yet full of spirit and hopefulness. A cause of 
anxiety, however, has arisen m this, that Lord John . . . 
seems dissatisfied with his position, as we all foretold to him 
he would be, and I believe lias proposed that his chief shall 
retire, and make over the Premiership once more to him, or 
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that he will himself wilhiliaw into private life. In either way 
he would destroy what has cost us so much pains to con- 
struct, and has borne such magnificent fiuits for the country ; 
for at no time has tliere been a result like that produced by 
the last sitting of Parliament, and the country is proud 
of it. Now comes the Eeform question! Lord John 
has gone to Scotland, and will not return till October. 
“ November will be time enough to consider the Keform 
measure,” said to Lord Clarendon. “ I am for making 
it as Conservative as possible, and that by a large ex- 
tension of the suffrage; the Radicals arc the 10/. holders, 
the 5/. holders will be Conservative, as they ai’e more easily 
acted upon ! ” 

‘ In tire East wo are still menaced with danger. Lord 
Stratford seems anxious that the Porte should refuse to 
accept the Note of the four Powers. ... In Petersburg 
the Notes have been eagerly canght at, and they seem 
glad that a bridge has been found over which their retreat 
can he effected ; still they would prefer, tirat commotions in 
Turkey led to an intervention for purposes of protection on 
the part of the Emperor, and continue to believe in the 
rapid dissolution da Vhomme mourfmt We naturally do 
not desire this, and see no safety but in a rapid solution of 
the imbroglio. 

‘ Oeborno, 2tlh Augiul, 1863.’ 

Another Royal visit to Dublin had been projected for this 
year. It had been intended originally to time it for the 
opening of a great Art and Industrial Exhibition in Dublin 
in July. Tliis was the first of the Exhibitions established 
upon the model of that of 1851, and the native enterprise 
and public spirit, which had hionght it to a successful 
bearing, naturally made both the Quean and Prince feel a 
warm interest in its success. The illness, of which mention 
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luiB already been made, prevented ibis iidcntien beinn; carried 
out at tlio iimo fii'Ht coidemplated. It wfiH, bow('v('r, (let('r- 
luiru'tl to make tlie vihil on (bo way (o Ibdiuorid, al (he end 
of Au^ufat. Ace()rdinf>ly, on lbo27Lh of (hat iu()n1b,1,h(> Court 
went by railway to Ilolylieiul. They were detaiued tlieie by 
n viob'nt Ht/Oiin until tbe iriorninj? of (be 2!)(li, but tlu' delay 
wa4 (aimed to account by (/lie I’liiice in iuspee(injj^,aloTif( wi(b 
Air. Ib'ndel, (he (‘Ufjfiueer, (/lie {ji{j[anlio works (ben in pros' ress 
for couvorliiif^ (bis port in(o a Ibirbour of liefime, and in 
visiiiufr (he )S(aek Ijif^hdiousi' wi(li some of (he 'I'rinby 
J5re(hrcn, whom lu' found at Holyhead, on tlu'ir lour of 
li}>b(bous(' iuhjieel ion. 

Ily eif'ht o’clock uex(, niornini; Kiui>s(own iraihoiir ivas 
vcaclK'd, and (he b’oyiil {>U(>m1s, ns llii'y made Ibcir way 
to (b(* Vici'rcf^al rjo(l{»e (hron{>h what now sei'iiu'd (he 
familiar strccls <d’ Dublin, wi'Vi* }»rcclcd with an enlhubiiisin 
iibnosL beyond that which luul wclconu'd (lu'in four yi'ars 
before. ‘Tho inorninj',’ (he (^uecn no(('H, ‘was line and 
brif^ld, and the scc'ue {jay and aniniided,’ A H(alc visil was 
paid to (, be Exhibition next day. lis f>(>n('ral arran{>('m(«nt 
brouffbt up agrci'ahle recollections of ils j^real. [irololyjio of 
IHol. ‘Everylhin” was well eoudueli'd,’ says (he same 
record, ‘and (,hc peo|d(> most kimh’ Tliroufrb ‘dejdoialilo 
rain,’ (he (iueen and Prince paid a visi( (he same day (o ilfr. 
Darj^an, at whose .solo ('xponw* (bo Kxbihilion liuildini^' had 
been couslrucled. His demeanour is notisl as ‘touehiu/'ly 
modest and simple. 1 would liavo made him a I’aroiU'l, hul 
lu' was anxious it should not be done,’ 

Tbcj morninfif of each day was dovol/cd (o tbe Exhibition, 
and every visil. showed it (0 bo even mori' complete and 
morn ini erestiug than had been anlieipaled. The producis 
of Trish iiulusl ry were found to bo most attractive,— (hoir 
poplins, bico, and pottery in particular. ‘ Dy the novel ]n-o- 
cesH of Imtcbinji Babnon, exhibited boro for tlm first time,’ Ibo 
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Quoon writes, was ospecuilly interostod, as lie is by 

every now iiiul useful diseovery.’ Tliu f^realer inelinidion of 
llu> ])(‘ople lo apply <iieuiselv(‘s to industry is siroiigly dwelt 
u[)()n in Her IMajt'sty’s .luimial. ‘ b’or this,’ it says, ‘the 
Kxbii)i<it>n will i)(> ofiinmcnso use. It has raised the feolin*>- 
of the |)(Hi|)l(>, showinjf llioni that they ean succeed. Mr. 
I)iirf>’iin’s own hislory they are likewise inclined to study and 
rellecfi upon. This is V(‘ry satisfactory.’ 

(So Ihorou^'hly Jiad Hie Royal j^iu'sts been made to enjoy 
(heir visil, ilespile a week of wndcliod weather, that they 
looked forward lo ils close with rejifrot. It was Jixed for the 
.3r(l of i*^ept('mli(‘r, under whie-h date 1 fi'r Majesty writes : ‘ A 
beautiful morniuf^, and this the very day wo are p'oing' away, 
which W(' felt ((uif<‘ sorrylodo, haviufr spout sucli a pli'asant, 
fyay, and interest iu^!; time in Ireland, . . At balf-past tivo 
we st aided for Kin|>Hlown, We drove fj^eut ly, thouifh not at 
a foot’s pace, lliroUj>h Dublin, wliich was nnusimlly crowded, 
(no soldiers lininff tho stroots,) to t In* station, whom again 
them were great crowds, in eight minutes we were at 
Kingstown, wliere again Ui(> crowds wt're immense', and most 
euthnsiastie. 'I’lie evening was lK‘aut,it'id, and thu siglit a 
very line one, all the ships and yachts docked out and firing 
K!ilul,es, aiul thousands on the (jimy clu'eriiig.’ As night closed 
in,amagnilie('nt, aurora borealis liglilod up the iiorfcbern sky, 
while from llm land, lirework.s were let oil’ until a laic hour. 

‘ It was a gay, lino evening, and,’ as lu'ard from tho Itoyal 
yacht {i.s it lay in Iho harbour, ‘ tbu liiim and singing and 
nois<' ma<lo by tlio poo]»]e niado ouo fancy onnsolf in a foreign 
liort in tlie (Soulb,’ 

My tho (It.h of (Si'ptxiinber, tho Oonrfc reiu'hed Balmoral. 
Alter Ids ri'ceid. illness, t.ho bracing air of the Aberdoenshiro 
bigldauds was pi'cidiarly w(>leom<‘ to the Prince, and for .some 
days be gave bliuself n]> to its enjoyment. On the I2tli he 
writes to Baron Sloclnnar ; — 
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‘Duar SLookninr, — kIiuII liiivc a JcUcv to-day liy atdi- 
cipalion from tiio IIi}>1ilaiids, and writtou witli a spri}' in iny 
oap® liriu'lio atif dem llwla) too. 1 liavo kiiockod 

oviT four staffs and (licy adorn the now vonisoii lardcT. 

‘'J’ho now liouRo is up 0110 slory, and with its drossod 
p-ranito, promis(is to pros<'nt a iiohlo appoaraiioo. Tho work 
is torribly liard, and i.lu! walls will havo to ho oarriod up 
sovoral foot tliiok. Tho workinoii, who havo to ho hrouf^ht 
horo from a distaucci ami to oamp in woodou harracks, liavo 
already struok sovoral tinios, which is now quilo tins fashion 
all over tho country.'' This is no donht fomont,('il hy Iho 
f^rwit amo\int of oinij»ration, and tho vast newly opoaiod mar- 
k(jis of Australia, (!hina, and (laliforuia. To-day’s Kmnomid 
shows that last yoar (('udinp^ .Inly /ith), our Hxpovls hav(i 
pfono up ahoul twenty millions storlinjjf. Kimullanooimly 
with this, (lospilo Iho iintnonso iulluxof ^old from Oaliforuia 
and Australia, tlu'ro is at tliis momout a ilolicunioyof (dovi'u 
inillious of hullion iu the Kank, and the rate of iulm'esi, 
which iu Fohi'uary, when (Jhulstono hroiif^ht forward his 
Ooavorsiou of Stuck, stood at 2 pi'r cent., lias }i;-on() up to *1 1 
Oorn, coals, and other nocoasarios of lif(‘, as well as waf^os, 
have also p;ou() uj) considorahly. 

‘ From I'etorshurg w'o havo hoard nothiiifr deeisivo, since 
tho nows of the ohanyf'S iu tho Vii'iina Note made in f)on- 
Btautinoplo arrivi'd there. That they are taking tiino to 
deUhcu'ale ouffht to ho viewed as a freed siffn, ytd 'Phn Times 
takes iqjon itself to know, that, tho Nolo will he rqjoetod. 
Hhould this hajipen, our position will ho very unjdoasant. 

‘ Tliu (Icriuiot HfinrlKnianV of hikvphh in hiiviiijr killwl 11 Hliif; is n sprig 
of Hr hi nek in Ills liiu or en]i. 

’ A few ilays aftor iliiN luUor wiis wrillim, tluHO hiirtneliH wow Inirnl ilowii. 
Tho lire wiui einiHoil liy llio fliull. of moiuo of t liu worknien, hiit tho Ipieon p.iid 
thorn ‘toot to Toplneo tlieir losses -11 tiraelli'Hl rehiiko (0 tho tlioory tlliit nnaes 
are tlio solo tiu hutweeii ionployer and employed, to which thi> loiidurH of tlio 
iiisano strikes of this purtod wurs quitu insunstlilo. Tho waste of cupiial in 
strikes this yrni was onurmuus. 
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Wc 01111 lianlly disiri' lo oomjiol Iho Tiirkw to yiold to tlio 
Ruhsiiiuii, or ('iioounifio tlio RiihsiiuiB to declino wlial, wu liiivc 
oiirM'lvoH aoLnowJi'il^ifcil lo Im just luid oqnitiiWe. Our lloet 
will noon l)(' mmlili' lo roiniiiii loii}for in Ik'Hikii Huy (on iiooount 
of tiio htoruw), yt'li it oinniot return until the question ia 
flottlod, willioiit ii sonildiiiHio of giviiiff iviiy on onr pnrt, and 
ciiimot roliro inlo llio (luiol walcTK of the llospliorufl, without 
prejudice (0 I he trealicM, to which wo especially have every 
reiiHou to o]iit;j[.’ 

n’lte evi'uiu^ (his leilerwuH wrilleu, (idinp[B rinchcd the 
Qiu'i'ii, which proved Unit Thfi Th»i'» was rieht. lluHsia hud 
(li'finitely refuHed (o adojit the inudiliealioiis of the Vienuii 
Noll' proposed liyllii' I'orle, and tlie diploiuatiHts, who had 
Iriisled to Unit Nole lor putt iiijif the Kiistern ipiestiou to ri'st, 
were in despair. 

It may not he out of place hero to lake a rapid }>danco at 
the liistory of tliat ((iieslkin up lo this point. 

I5y viriue of a Irealy U'lweeu hh’aneis 1. and tiu* Hultau, 
the Jloly I’hieeH in Pa]e.stiu(' (of wliieh tlie chief were tlio 
Chnreli Ilf llie Holy Hepiilehre in .leniHideni, the Shrine of 
till' Vii'jjiiii, the Sacred Manpfer in the lower part of the 
f>’reat ('linreh ol' Hellileliem), and tlii' monks of the Latin 
llhureh who took care of (hem* Holy JHaces, were placed under 
Uie jiroteelion ol the (Jrowi) of Kranee,. Afl/Or tliat period 
the Ureeks olitiiiiied viiriouH firinniiH from the Porte, on the 
Hlrenjijth ofwliieli theydiHjmled the rifflit of the Latin monks 
lo dll' f>'uardianship of llio Shrines. From tinio to time, 
HerioiiH dispnles on tlii* mihji'et aroso lietvveen the Greek and 
Liilin (’Imivhes. In 1819 these had reached suclni lieif^ht, 

1 hat the French and Unssi.'m Govenunents, as representing 
these (Jlnirehi'H ri'spei'tively, found it ni'cossary to intorfore. 
The King of France ehiinied to aet ‘ ns the hereditary pro- 
ti'clor of the CuthoUes in the East,’ and the Emperor of 
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RiiShia, as ‘ ilic sovereign of ilie greater number of the fol- 
lowers of the Greek Cliui'clu’ Negotiations with the Porte 
were still pending in 1821, when they were suspended in 
consequence of the Greek Eevolution. They w'ere not re- 
sumed until 1850, when the subject was again actively taken 
up by the French Government. The question at issue seemed 
in itself of no great moment. * Stated in bare terms,’ says 
Mr. Kinglake, ‘it was whether, for the purpose of passing 
tlu’ough the building into their grotto, the Latin monks 
should have the key of the cliief door of the Church of Beth- 
lehem, and also one of the keys of each of the two doors of 
the Sacred Manger, and whether they should be at lil)crty to 
place in the sanctuary of the Nativity a silver star adorned 
with the Arms of France.’ Our Ministt'r at Constantinople, 
Lord Stratford do Eedcliffo, however, early saw that this dis- 
pute might only be the prelude to political complications of a 
serious character. ‘ It is difficult,’ he wrote to Lord Palmerston, 
in May, 1860, ‘to separate any such question from political 
considerations, and a struggle of general influence — especially 
if Russia, as may be expected, should interfere in behalf of 
the Greek Church — wiU probably grow out of the impending 
discussion.’ 

The Russian Government did interfere, and with the re- 
sult here anticipated. After matm’e investigation into tlie 
claims of the respective Churches, the Porte came to a 
decision which pleased neither of the disputants. In a Note 
addressed on the 9th of February, 1863, to M. de Lavalette, 
the French Minister at Constantinople, it promised to con- 
cede to the Latins the riglit of officiating at the Shrine of 
the Virgin near Jerusalem, together with the keys to the 
Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. By a subsequent 
firman, it negatived the exclusive claims of the Latins to 
the possession of the other Holy Places in dispute, on the 
ground that this was inconsistent with ancient usage, as con- 
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firmed by an old firman granted to tbe Greeks. Tlie b^rencbj 
althougb by no means contented with this decision, agreed 
to accept it. Not so tbe Eus.sian Government, whose cue it 
was to treat it as a triumph of tbe French Embassy at Con- 
stantinople. Immediately after the decision was known, 
Count Nesselrode wrote (January, 1853) to Baron Brunnow : 
‘ To the indignation of tlie whole Greek population, the key of 
the Church of Bethlehem has been made over to the Latins, so as 
pubhely to demonstrate their religious supremacy in the East.’ 
Both Churches had keys ; where, then, was the waiTant for 
such a conclusion? The sting lay elsewhere — in the practical 
denial, implied in the delivery of a key to the Latins, of the 
protectorate over the Cliri&tians in Turkey, which the Russian 
Government had long before made up its mind to assert, and 
to enforce, as it soon appeared, at the point of the sword. 

To give weight to its representations, Russia had moved up 
a considerable force at the end of 1862 to the frontiers of 
Moldavia. This was followed in February by the appearance 
of Prince Menschikoff at Constantinople, with an imposing suite 
of naval and military officers. The language which he used to 
the Porte was of the most peremptory character — ‘ a mixture 
of angry complaints and Mendly assurances, accompanied 
with peremptory requisitions as to the Holy Places in Pales- 
tine, indications of some ulterior views, and a general tone 
of insistance, bordering at times on intimidation ’ — {Lcnxl 
Stratford de MedcUffe to Lord Clarendon, 6th April). His 
demands, which assumed a definite shape a few days afterwards 
(19th April) in a note to the Turkish Foreign Minister, ex- 
tended, as our Ambassador had foreseen, to questions of a much 
wider scope than the dispute about the Holy Places. That 
dispute, however, the Porte closed by the issue of two firmans 
at the beginning of May, by which all the points raised under 
it were disposed of. 

That the discussion should end here, however, by no means 
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met the views of the Kussian representative. He had come 
to Constantinople to extort some engagement from tlie Porte 
■which would enable his Government to assert a protectorate 
of tho so-called Orthodox Church within the Turkish 
Empire. Accordingly, on the 5th of May, he presented, on 
behalf of his Emperor, an ultimatum in the foian of a note, 
accompanied by the draft of a proposed Convention, the 
studied generality of the terra.s used in which would have 
effected liis object. This was seen through by the advisers of 
.the Poite, and they accordingly decided to treat the proposed 
Convention as inadmissible. Just at this moment a change 
took place in the Turkish Government, which had been forced 
on by Prince Monschikoff. Ho chose tliis crisis to press for an 
immediate reply, under the threat of breaking off his relations 
with tho Porte. Eeschid Pasha, the new Foreign Minister, 
appealed for the delay of five or six days to onaWc him 
to give a reply on a matter of so much delicacy. Tliis was 
refused, and an explicit answer demanded forthwith. The 
Ottoman Council met this discourteous refusal hy a prompt de- 
cision not to entertain the proposed Convention. Immediately 
afterwards Prince Menschikoff quitted Constantinople; the 
warlike preparations on the Tiurkish frontier were pressed 
on, and the Porte, in communicating what had passed to the 
great Western Powers, announced that, ‘ as a simple measure 
of prudence, it felt compelled to take measures of self- 
defence.’ 

The admirable temper and discretion shown by the 
Ottoman Government throughout these discussions ■were 
calculated to enlist the sympathy of tliis country. When 
made aware of the Enssian ultimatum, Lord Clarendon, then 
Foreign Secretary, in writing to Lord Stratford de Eedeliffe, 
expressed the opinion of our Government, that ‘ no sovereign 
having a proper regard for his o'wn dignity and independence 
could admit proposals, which conferred upon another and 
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more powerful sovereign a right of protection over his own 
subjects.’ From such an admission it miist follow, he 
added, that ‘ 14,000,000 of Oreeks would henceforward 
regard tlio Emperor as their supreme protector, aud their 
allegiance to the Sidtan would he httle more than nominal, 
while his own independence would dwindle into vas&alage.’ 
— (Despatch of 31st May.) 

With the knowledge in their minds of the Emperor of 
Eussia’s fixed idea that the dissolution of the ‘ dying man,’ 
which he had called Turkey upwards of eight years before 
(see anta, vol. i. p. 216), was uow imminent,^ omr Government 
must have been blind indeed, not to have seen tlie danger 
wliich lurked in the vague language of the Convention pro- 
posed hy Eussia. They were as anxious as the Eussians 
professed to he, to secure the Cluistian subjects of the Porte ' 
against the cruelty and oppression of their Moslem fellow- 
subjects, and they could have little sympathy with a Govern- 
ment which had so often abused its power, While, there- 
fore, supporting the Sultan against an encroachment on his 
independence, which might have led to results disastrous to 
the interests of England in the East, our Government did not 
lose the opportunity of making the Porte aware, that the 
outrages perpetrated by Mussulman fanaticism on the Eayahs 
would no longer be tolerated by the Chi-istian Power’s. ‘ The 
Porte must decide,’ our Ambassador wrote, on the 22nd of 
June, to M. Pisani, the chief interpreter to the Embassy at 
Constantinople, ‘between the maintenance of an erroneous 
religious principle and the lo.ss of the sympathy and support 
of his allies,’ M. Pisaui was instructed to point out the 
immense importance of this election, for the Porte must be 
well aware, ‘that, without the hearty assistance of its 


^ This view had boon repeatedly pressed in person by the Emperor in inter- 
views with Sir G. Iliimilton Soymour, with wlioso reports of these conversations 
the public has long been familiar. 
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Christian dependants, and the powojful sympathy and support 
of its Christian allies, the Tiu-kish Einpii-e must soon cease to 
exist.’ 

By this time the patriotic spirit of the Turks, Christian 
no less than Moslem, was fairly aroused ; and the animosity 
to the Eussians was still fiuiher inflamed, when in the begin- 
ning of July two divisions of the Russian troops crossed tlie 
Truth, and took possession of the Principalities. It mattered 
little, that Count Nesselrode announced tins step to have been 
taken, ‘not to wage war,’ but to obtain material guarantee.s 
for the concession by Turkey of demands which it had 
already declared were wholly inadmissible. It could only 
not be war, if Turkey were weak enough to yield to coercion. 
This it was in no mood to do 5 and, grievously as her Chris- 
tian subjects had oven recently been made to snifer under 
Moslem rule, neither in the Ih-iucipalities nor elscwlicro did 
they show any disposition to transfer their allegianco to the 
C^ar, Such was the excitement, that only with the greatest 
difficulty the Westem Powers were able to prevail upon the 
Porte not to issue a counter declaration of war. In return 
for yielding to their repro.scntatious, however, a Conference 
at Vienna of the four Great Powers was hurried on, in the 
liope of finding some pacific solution of the dispute. 

This Conference resulted in the Vienna Note, more than 
once referred to in the Prince’s correspondence. The 
framers of that Note must h.ave been strangely misled or 
must have had theii- acuteness singularly blunted l)y a desire 
for peace, to have assented to a document tainted to the core 
by the vagueness of language, the danger of which in the 
Convention proposed by Prince Mensebikoff had been so 
strongly condemned. Had Ru.s.sia the right, or had she not, 
to the protectorate of the Sultan’s Greek subjects, was the 
substantial question at issue. Russia asserted that she had, 
Turkey as strongly affimed that she had not. Russia pro- 
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tested tlmt this liglit was eooiired to her by the Treaty of 
Kainardji of 1744; Tiukey, on the other hand, poinled 
unanswerably to the language of that Treaty, in evidence of 
precisely the opposite conclusion. What could any Kote 
avail, which left this issue untouched, indeed, but which would 
certainly be called in aid by Eussia hereafter, to support its 
own construction of the Treaty of Kainardji? r\s it stood, the 
Note entirely suited the Eiissian policy. When submitted 
to the Turkish Government, however, they emphatically 
declined to adopt it, unless cci-tain motlifications were made 
in it, to make lire Eussiau construction of its language for 
the future impossible. 

The Prince, it would appear, had little hope, looking to 
the constitution of the Confereneo, that it would lead to a 
satisfactory result. On the 2lht of September, he writes from 
Balmoral : 

‘ Dear Stockmar, — You will receive only two words from 
me, but accompanied by two interesting enclosures, which 
will place you au courant with the unpleasant state of the 
Eastern question. They speak for themselves, and require 
no commentary from me, Meyendorff is the Vienna Cabinet. 
Louis Napoleon wishes for peace, enjoyment, and cheap corn. 
The King of Prussia is a reed shaken by the wind. We are 
paralysed through not knowing what our agent in Con- 
stantinople is or is not doing. The Divan has become 
fanatically warlike and headstrong, and reminds one of 
Prussia in 1806. The public here is fiuiously Turldsh and 
anti-Eussian. All this makes Aberdeen’s bed not one of 
roses.’ 

The Emperor of Eussia, as might have been anticipated, 
refused to listen to any pr-opwal to motlify the Vienna Note ; 
on the other hand, the Turkish Government were equally 
peremptory in adliering to their position. In a weak hope 

TOL. II. L L 
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still to patch up a peace, it was proposed that tlie Westeru 
Powers should join in a guanmteo to Turkey, that the Note 
should not hereafter be construed in a sense adverse to 
Turkey— a proposition, no doubt, prompted by reliance ou the 
Emperor of Eussia’s reiterated assurances, that he asked for 
nothing new, hut only for a confirmation of rights under 
existing treaties. Austria and Pnissia, probably only too well 
aware of the Emperor’s real views as to the extent of these 
rights, declined to join in this guarantee, and the proposal 
fell to the ground. Meanwhile, however, Ooimt Nesselrode 
luad, in adespatcli C/th September) to Baron Meyendorff, the 
Austrian Foreign Minister, stated at great length the reasons 
of the Emperor for refusing to accept the modifications of 
the Note. This document opened the eyes of our Grovernment 
to the fact, that tlio Russian interpretation of this document 
was directly at variance with that of the four Powers, and 
in a great measure confirmed the Turkish objections, It was 
therefore impossible for England any longer to urge the 
Porte to sign the Note, unless at the same time both France 
and herself gave tlieir assurance that they would he prepared 
to support the Turks by arms, in any future contest which 
might arise respecting its interpretation. 

In the letter (23rd September) in which the Earl of Aber- 
deen informed Her Majesty of the crisis which had thus been 
reached, he added, tliat the state of Constantinople had be- 
come very alarming. ‘ The war frenzy and fimaticism of the 
Turks have passed all bounds, and threaten the safedy of the 
Sultan, and of the Christian inhabitants of the capital. 
Pnder these circumstances, authority lias been given to call 
up the English and French fleets for their protection. The 
Ambassadors have already agreed, each of them to summon 
two wai' steamera for this purpose. Unwilling as Lord Aber- 
deen has always been to agree to the gratuitous violation of the 
Treaty of 1841, he could not hesitate a moment when British 
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life and propcity were at stake, as well as the personal security 
of the sovereign.’ 

The misgivings of the Queen and Piince as to the sincerity 
of the Czar’s protestations had been thus most painfully con- 
firmed. Not an hour was lost in making Lord Aberdeen 
aware of their views as to the course now to be adopted. 
Her Majesty wrote : 


* SAlmOTuI, 25th Soptomler, 1853. 

‘ Lord Aberdeen’s explanation of the present state of affairs 
throws an entirely new light upon the position of the ques- 
tion in dispute. The Queen has also just seen Count Nessel- 
rode’s despatch, stating his reasons for the objections to the 
modifications made in the Vienna Note. Hitherto Hussia 
has generally objected to any modification of what had been 
already accepted by the Emperor as an ultimatum. 

‘But since it appears, as Lord Aberdeen says, “that the 
Eusbian interpretation of the Vienna Note was directly at 
variance with that of the four Powers, and in a great measure 
confirmed the Tui’kish objections,” Lord Aberdeen is per- 
fectly right in calling it “ an act scarcely honest upon the 
part of England and France to ask the Porte to sign a Note 
upon tho strength of their interpretation, whilo they knew 
perfectly well, that this interpretation was entirely different 
from that put upon it by the Power to whom the Note was 
to be addressed.” 

‘From this moment, however, it becomes also obvious, 
that it will be fruitless further to attempt to settle the dis- 
pute by the “ redaction ” of Notes to be exchanged between 
Turkey and Eussia, or the choice of particular words and 
expressions in public documents having for their object to 
avoid n am i n g the real objects in dispute. 

‘ It is evident that Eussia has hitherto attempted to de- 
ceive us in pretending, that she did not aim at the acquisii 
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tioa of any new right, but required only a satisfaction of 
honour, and a reacknowledgment of the rights she already 
possessed hy treaty, — and that she does intend, and for the 
first time lays bare that intention, to acquire new rights of 
interference, wliich the Porte does not wish to concede, and 
cannot concede, and which the European Powers have re- 
peatedly declai-ed she oughi not to concede. 

‘ Ought not the points of difference to be now prominently 
laid before our allies, and in conjunction with sneh as have 
either the honesty or the coumgc to avow the same opinion 
with ourselves, ought we not to point this out to Russia, with 
a declaration that such demands are unsniiportcd hy existing 
treaties, inadmissible by Turkey, if slie has any regard for her 
independence, and inadinissihlc by tlie Powers, wlio have an 
interest and a duty to guard tMs independence, and that the 
continuance of the occuiiatiou of the Principalities, in order 
to extort these demands, constitutes an unwarrantable aggres- 
sion upon Turkey, and infractiem of the public law of Europe ? 

‘If the views of Eussia, for instance, with regard to 
“ Modification III. of the Note ” wore to prevail, the exten- 
sion of the advantages and privileges enjoyed hy Christian 
communities in their capacity as foreigners to the Greeks 
generally, with the right granted to Eussia to intercede for 
them to this effect, would simply make foreigners of ten mil- 
lions of the subjects of the Porte, or depose the Sultan as their 
sovereign, putting the Emperor of Eussia in his place?’ * 

Two days after this letter was written, the Prince wrote to 
Baron Stookmar. His letter is the more interesting, inas- 
much as at tliis time a section of the EngKsh press had 
begun to throw on him and his alleged Eussian sympathies the 

° The aigiitnent indicated in. this letter was adopted and carried ont in detail 
hy Lord Clarendon in a despatch to Six G-. Hamilton Seymour at St. Fotsrsburg 
on the 30 th of Septemher, 
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■blame of what they considered the undue forbearance of the 
Government with the aggressive proceedings of the Czar: — 

‘The Eastern complication has reached a new stage. 
“ Bil park, il esi penlu,” said an antagonist, in the old 
French Chamber, of one of the Ministers. So has it been 
with Nesselrode. He has for the first time in the iVote expli- 
cative which you have read assigned remona why the Turkish 
modifications of the ‘Vienna Note are unacceptable, and in 
doing so he has shown the cloven foot and let the cat out 
of the bag 1 He sees his mistake, and already Kisseleff, in 
Paris, is saying that the Note is not to be regarded as 
official. 

‘'VS''e can, however, no longer urge the acceptance of the 
Vienna Note, wliich has proved to be a trap set by Meyeu- 
dorff through Buol ; we dare, moreover, no longer believe the 
protestations of the Emperor Nicholas, that the question at 
issue is a point of honour, an ultimatum which does not 
admit of change, a n&w acknowledgment of old rights. All 
that is at an end. 

‘ But how now to avoid an European war ? For only with 
the most dishonowrahle cowardice on the part of the Powers, 
could the demands be conceded by them which are now set 
up. Austria indeed is capable of this moral degradation, 
and an Imperial visit, with orders, &c., can do much ; but 
we, I trust, will never sink so low. I cannot disguise from 
you, that the course of the whole affair has done Aberdeen 
infinite injury with the public, and the outcry against him 
and Clarendon will soon become loud, unjustly so ; but the 
mass of mankind judges only after the event. . . . 

‘ Aberdeen is quite right, and is to be honoured and ap- 
plauded for maintaining, as he does, that we must deal 
with our enemies as honourable men, and deal honourably 
towards them ; but that is no reason why we should think 
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fhvy (vre so in fctot ; this is wliat lie does, and maintains 
that it is right to do. 

‘The worst symptom of all is the danger to which 
Turkish fanaticism has already given rise in Constantinople. 
Our fleet is under orders to run in there, should the lives of 
the Christian population or of the Sultan himself he in 
danger ; and four ships have accordingly sailed for the Bos- 
phorus. The greater the tumult, the better are the Itussians 
jileased. 

‘Dalmoral, 27th Seplomlior, 18S3.' 

The same day the Prince wrote to the Dowager Duchess of 
Cohurg : — ‘ We should enjoy the stay here greatly, were it 
not for the horrible Eastern complientiou. We arc doing all 
we can to maintain peace. An Eiuopean war would be a 
terrible calamity. It will not do to give up all hope. Still 
what we have is small.’ 
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The hope of maintaining peace was growing rapidly fainter. 
Hitherto the "Western Powci-b had been able by their re- 
presentations to restrain the Tiirkisli Divan from declaring 
Wiir ; but such was now the excitement among the Mussul- 
man population at Constantinople and elsewhere, that this 
decisive step coidd no longer be averted. Time was every- 
thing to Russia. By the spring she would be able to bring 
an overwhelming force into the field to support the troops 
she had thrown into "Wallachia. On the other band, it was 
ruin to Turkey, Avhich had to bear the cost of what was in 
truth war, without the opportimity of striking a blow before 
her adversfiry was reinforced. But if the gauntlet were once 
thrown down, what little chance might previously have been 
left of a peaceful adjustment — and it was very little, — was 
too surely at an end. 

‘ Come soon, if you can,’ the Prince writes to Bai'on 
Stockmar, from Balmoral, on the 5th of October. ‘ Tour counsel 
tmd support will he of extraordinary value to us I 

‘ The Turks have declared war j what will the four 
Powers do ? By this our mediation policy is knocked on 
the liead. We cannot look on and see the Porte destroyed 
by Russia ; active assistance is European war — if it succeeds, 
then fanatical oppression of the Christians in the East 
becomes in the ascendant 1 To leave the Porte in the lurch 
is death to the Ministry, to declare wui' is not much 
else. Graham is here, the Cabinet meets in London to- 
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inorroWj we go soutli this day week, and shall he thore on 
Friday.’ 

Some months before, when he thought the Eastern ques- 
tion likely to be satisfactorily settled, Lord Aberdeen, 
naturally anxious for the repose which his advanced age 
demanded, had been ready to vacate his position in favour 
of Lord John Eussell. He soon found, however, that this 
would lead to a break-up of the Cabinet, l^ord Palmerston’s 
determination never again to serve under Lord John Eussell 
w'as well known; none of the Peclites would willingly do 
so, and some oven of Lord EussoU’s old Whig supporters 
deprecated a change, which wouhl place him at the head of 
affairs. A Eeform Bill had been promised by the Ministry ; 
and this, which was Lord John Eussell’s favourite project, 
ho wished to bo in a position to introduce with all the 
authority of liimself as Premier. But the public mind had 
been thoroughly diverted by Eastern atfairs from the subject 
of Eeform, and these were now in a position which made 
retirement impossible for Lord Aberdeen with credit to 
himself or without injury to the Government. The matter 
was subsecpiently arranged for the time. Meanwhile, enough 
has been told to explain what is said by the Prince on the 
subject in the conclusion of the same letter : 

‘ liord John, bent upon being Prime Minister, has changed 
his ground for setting up his claim that the Eeform Bill 
ought to be brought fonvnrd by him as Premier, and is 
now causing Aberdeen trouble on the Eastern question, lie 
has already wanted to resign twice. . . . 

‘ Aberdeen is ready to go, but not to ruu away from the 
Eastern complication. The next few weeks will bring 
matters to a crisis. . . 

Both the French Government and our own still clung to 
the hope, that an amicable termination of the dispute bo- 
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tween the Czar and the Sultan might yet he reached. But 
they felt they could no longer withhold their material sup- 
port from the latter, and accordingly authority was sent to 
our Ambassador at Constantinople (8th October), in concert 
witJi Admiral Dundas and his French colleague, to employ 
the combined fleets in whatever manner, or at whatever 
place, he might think necessary for defending the Turkish 
territory against direct aggression. If the Euasian fleet 
came out of Sebastopol, the fleets were then to pass through 
the Bosphorus into the Black Sea, 

In taking this step the Allies did at once too much and 
too little, — too much, in as far as they thus pledged them- 
selves to defend the Tm-kish territory, if attacked, without 
at the same lime taking any guarantees that the Turks 
would not provoke an attack, and so involve us in active 
war; too little, inasmuch as they did not put tliemsclves 
in a pobition to prevent Eussia from inflicting disaster in 
the Black Sea upon Turkey and its fleet. When informed 
of the decision of the Cabinet, the Queen, in writing to 
Lord Clarendon (11th October), expressed her misgivings 
about the step which had been taken. ‘ It appears to the 
Queen, tliat we have taken on ourselves, in conjunction with 
Franco, all lire risks of an European war, without having 
hound Turkey to any conditions with respect to provoking 
it. Tlie 120 fanatical Turks constituting the Divan at 
Constantinople are left sole judges of the line of policy 
to be pursued, and made cognisant at tire same time of the 
fact that England and France have bound themselves to 
defend the Turkish territory. This is entrusting them 
with a power which Parliament has been jealous of con- 
fiding even to the hands of the British Crown. It may be a 
question, whether England ought to go to war for the de- 
fence of the so-called Turkish independence ; but there can 
be none, that, if she does so, she ought to be the sole judge 
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of what constitutes a breach of that independence, and have 
the fullest power to prevent by negotiation the breaking 
out of the war.* 

The state of affairs had now become so critical, that the 
stay of the Court at Balmoral was cut short, and the Court 
returned to Windsor Castle on the 14tli of October. Next 
day the Prince wrote to Baron Stockmar ; 

‘ We arrived here yesterday evening, all lively and well, 
and liave also found our Osborne section of the children 
strong and blooming. As I believe it will please you to liear 
this, I mention it the first thing. 

‘ In politics we have also made some progress. The Cabi- 
net up to this time have maintained perfect harmony. 

‘Aberdeen has unfortunately made concessions, which 
bring us marer war. . . . The busiuess stands thus. Ne- 
gotiations for the maintenance of peace were to have been 
attempted on the principle of the different Notes which had 
failed. Meanwhile the Porte declared war, and the fleets 
are now gone off to Constantinople, with directions “ to pro- 
tect the Tui'kish territory against any overt act of hostility 
against Turkey by sea.” 

‘ Home matters have hitherto been thrown by tlie Foreign 
question entirely into the background. Still, Lord John’s 
wisli has been communioal ed to his colleagues, who, so far as 
I can learn, one and all deprecate the change, and would 
regard it as tantamount to a break-up of the Cahiuet. The 
latest details on this point were given to me at Holyrood 
yesterday by the Duke of Newcastle, 

‘Now farewell; come when and as soon as you possibly 
can.’ 

The Queen, on arriving at Windsor, found that Lord Aber- 
deen still hoped, almost in spite of hope, that a peaceable 
settlement could be obtained. The Emperor of Russia had 
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recently declared at Olmiitz, that he sought no new right, 
privilege, or advantage, but solely the confirmation of the 
legal status quo. If he were sincere in this, there ought to 
he no difficulty in concluding a peace. The Emperor was 
reported to be depressed and out of spirits at the position 
in which he found himself. The four Great Powers had 
declared him in the wrong ; they all felt sore that the rash 
and unjustifiable invasion of the Principalities had brought 
them to the verge of an European war. Prussia and Austria, 
moreover, luid reason to di-ead a power so arbitrary in its 
demands and its manner of enforcing them by seizing what 
territory it pleased. If Moldavia, why not any other pro- 
vince, under the pretext of some equally unfounded claim ? 
Seeing the attitude adopted by England and France, the 
Emporor had within the last few days tried to engage 
Austria and Prussia in a league, offensive and defensive, 
against them. Austria would have yielded, had Prussia 
done so; but Prussia, under the firm guidance of Baron 
Manteuffel, refused. Thus Uie Emperor stood alone, with 
the public opiuion of Europe arrayed against him, and two 
of its greatest Powers virtually pledged to support the Sultan 
hy their whole combiuod strength. The prospect might well 
have made him pause ; hut by this time the religious fervour 
of the Russians was roused in favour of what they deemed a 
crusade in support of the true faith, aud this element, with 
others, more than outweighed the suggestions of policy aud 
pinidence. 

On the 19th of October the Prince again writes to Baron 
Stockmar ; 

‘No news have arrived from the East. The most impor- 
tant incident is, that Prussia has declined the offensive and 
defensive alliance with Eussia against us and France, to 
which Austria, subject to Prussia’s accession, had already 
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assented. The Emperor Nicholas’ journey to Berlin has 
thus missed its aim. Under these circumstances, Austria 
can scarcely expose itself to revolution from within, to 
bankruptcy, and the armaments of Turkey, Italy, France, 
and England, for the beaux yeux de I’Empe^'ev/r JUicolaa, 
or for the sake of anticipated territorial aggrandisement in 
Servia, Bosnia, &o. 

‘ At home the most important fact is, that Lord John has 
declared to his chief, that he is satisfied the change at this 
moment would not be possible. . . . He will not lay the 
Reform Bill before the Premier now, but wait for the meet- 
ing of Parliament. . . . 

‘The Palmerstonian stocks have gone up immensely, 
people saying, ihat if he had been at the Foreign Office, he 
would by his energy have brought Russia to reason. 

‘ Our latest mediation scheme is not yot reduced to shape, 
and our relations to France have settled into an entente 
cordiale 1 ’ 

Standing as we obviously were on the very brink of a war 
with a Power of whose resources it was at present impossible 
to measure the extent, it became of the utmost moment to 
understand clearly for what we were to fight, aud what were 
the substantial results to Europe and ihe world which woidd 
justify a struggle so vast in its proportions as this could not 
fail to be. At such a time the anxiety of the Sovereign 
and of her bosom counsellor may be conceived ; and after 
their interviews, on returning from Scotland, with Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord Clarendon, the Prince resorted to his 
usual plan of making clear the whole bearings of a subject 
to himself by reducing his ideas to writing. On the 21st of 
October he sent the following Memorandum to Lord Aberdeen 
for the consideration of himself. Lord Clarendon, and any 
of his colleagues to whom he might like to show it. 
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Memorandum for the Gonaideration of the Cabinet, 

‘■WindBor Castle, 21i>t Octobar, 1853. 

‘ Tho questions involved in the Oriental dispute, and the 
motives which have guided and ought to guide the conduct 
of the European Powers, and of England in particular, are so 
complicated and interwoven, that it is very desirable to 
separate and define them before we can judge of what will 
be the right future line of action on our part. 

‘ When Prince Meiisohikoff had obtained the concessions 
which in our opinion Eussia was entitled to demand, and 
made new demands not borne out by any Treaty, we declared 
these demands unjust and untenable, and Turkey in the right 
in refusing compliance with them. 

‘ When Eussia invaded the Principalities, for the avowed 
purpose of holding a pledge in hand, by which to coerce 
Turkey into compliance, wo declared this an infraction of 
International Law, and an act of unjustifiable aggression 
upon Turkey, and justifying the latter in going to war. We 
advised her, however, at the same time to remain at peace. 

We took upon ourselves the task of obtaining frem Russia 
by our negotiations a diplomatic settlement of the dispute, 
not involving the ooncessions which we had said Turkey 
ought not to make, and securing the evacuation of the 
Principalities. 

‘ These negotiations have hitherto been unattended with 
success. We have in the meantime sent orders to our fleet 
to protect and defend the Turkish territory from any Russian 
attack. 

‘ Throughout the transaction, then, we have taken distinctly 
the part of Turkey as against Russia. The motives which 
have guided us have been mainly three ; 

‘(1.) We considered Turkey in the right, and Eussia in 
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the wrong ; and could not see without indignation the un- 
provoked attempt of a strong Power to oppress a weak one. 

‘(2.) We felt the paramount importance of not allowing 
Russia to obtain in im underhand way, or hy a legal form, a 
hold over Turkey, which she would not have ventured to seek 
by open conquest. 

‘ (3.) We wore most anxious for the preservation of the 
peace of Europe, which could not fail to he endangered by 
open hostilities heLwoen Turkey and Russia. 

‘ These motives must bo pronounced just and laudable, 
and ought still to guide our conduct. By the order to our 
fleet, however, to protect iho Turkish territory, and hy the 
declaration of war, now issued hy the Turks, tho tliird and 
perhaps most important object of our policy has hecn deci- 
dedly placed in jeopardy. In acting as auxiliaries to tho 
Turks, wc ought to he quite sure that t/iei/ no object in 
view /oreijfu to our duty and interests ; that they do not 
drive at war, whilst we aim at peace ; that they do not, 
instead of merely resisting the attempt of Russia to obtain a 
protectorate over the Greek population incompatible with 
their own independence, seek to obtain themselves the power 
of imposing a more oppressive nde of two millions of fanatio 
Mussulmans over twelve millions of Christians ; that they do 
not try to turn the tables upon the weaker power, now that, 
backed by England and France, they have themselves 
become the stronger. 

‘ There can he little doubt, and it is very natural, that the 
fanatical party at Constantinople should have such views ; 
but to engage our fleet as an auxiliary force for such purposes 
woiild be fighting against our own interests, policy, and 
feelings. 

‘ From this it would result, that, if our forces are to be 
employed for any purpose, however defensive, as an auxiliary 
to Turkey, we mAist insist upon keeping not only tho conduct 
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of the negotiation, but also the power of peace and war, in 
our own hands, and that, Turkey refusing this, we can no 
longer take part for h&)\ 

‘ It will be said that England and Europe have a strong 
interest, setting all Turkish considemtions aside, that Con- 
stantinople and the Turkish territory should not fall into 
the hands of Russia, and that they should in the last cxti’emity 
even go to war to prevent such an overthrow of the balance 
of power. This must be admitted, and such a war may he 
right and wise. But this would bo a war, not for the main- 
tenance of the integnty of the Ottoitian Umpire, but merely 
for the interests of the Eiuopean powers of civilisation. It 
ought to be carried on unshackled by obligations to the Porte 
and will probably lead, in the Peace which must be tlie object 
of that war, to the obtaining of arrangements more consonant 
with the well-understood interests of Europe, of Christianity, 
liberty, and civilisation, than the reimposition of the ignorant 
barbarian and despotic yoke of the Mussulman over the most 
fertile and favoured portion of Europe.’ 

Next day Lord Aberdeen told the Prince, that this Memo- 
randum had given him the greatest pleasure, and that it 
expressed entirely his own opinion on the whole question. 
He had shown it to Lord Clarendon and Sir James Craham, 
who both agreed in it, and had then sent it to Lord John 
Russell, who returned it, saying, ‘ that ho agreed very much 
with it.’ It was afterwards sent to Lord Palmerston, who 
expressed his views in a long letter to Lord Aberdeen a few 
days afterwards.' It was his opinion that, having once sent 
our squadron to support Turkey, we were now bound to see 
her safely through her quarrel, and at all hazards to maintain 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. He scouted the idea 

• It has been printed, but without Lord Aberdeen’s re^Iy, in Lord Palmer- 
sion'e Life, ii. 13 et teg. 
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that we filiouhl make the war llie means for securing from 
the Porte such a recogniliou of the rules of European civilisa- 
tion in respect to the treatment of her Clirihtian subjects as 
the Priucc foresaw would, unless granted and acted upon, be 
the fruitful source of future disquiet and warfare in Europe, 
‘It is said,’ he wrote, ‘that the Turks arc reawakening the 
dormant fanaticism of the Mussulman race, and ihat we 
ought not to be the helping iustruments to gratify such hud 
passions. I believe these stories about awakened fanaticism 
to be failles invented at Vienna and St. Petersburg; wo have 
bad no facts stated in support of them.’ Putting a construc- 
tion on the concluding sentence of the Memorandum far 
beyond what it will bear, Lord Palmerston further saitl, that 
it points at, ‘ expelling from Europe the Sultan and his two 
millions of Mussulman suhjecls,’ and he then goes on to the 
assumption that ‘ a roconstruction of Turkey means ncitlior 
more nor loss than its subjection to Bussin, direct or indirect, 
immediate or for a time delayed.’ 

Lord Aberdeen had little difficuliy in disposing of Lord 
Palmerston’s denial of what the fanaticism of the Turks had 
done and was likely to do : 

* Notwithstanding the fAWonrablo opinion ontortnined by many,’ 
ho states, in replying to Lord Palmerston on the 4th of November, 

‘ it is difSonlt to bolievo in tho improvement of tho Turks. It 
is true, that under the pressure of the moment benevolent docroos 
may be issued, but those, except undor tho oyo of some Foreign 
Minister, are entirely neglected. Their whole system is radically 
vicious and inhuman. I do not refer to fables which may be 
invented at St. Petersburg or Vienna, but to numerous despatches 
of Lord Stratford himself, and of our own consuls, who dosoribo 
a frightful picture of lawless oppression and cruelty. This is so 
true, that it tlie war should ooutinuo, and the Turkish amies 
meet with disaster, we may expect to boo tho Clmstian popula- 
tions of tho Empire rise against thoir oppressors j and in such a 
case, it could scarcely be proposed to employ the British force 
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in the Levant to assist in compollinf^ their return, under a 
hlahommedan yoke.’ 

In any case, though we had sent our fleet to the Bos- 
phorus, we had done so reserving to ourselves complete freedom 
for further negotiation with a view to peace. If, while we 
wore labouring for this, the Turks should be obstinately bent 
on war, ‘ then,’ be added, ‘ I confess I am not disposed to 
sacrifice our freedom of action,' and to permit ourselves to 
be dragged into war by a Grovernment which has not the 
re(iuiaito control over its own subjects, and is obliged to act 
under the prossuro of popular dictation.’ The Ottoman 
Government had declared war in opposition to the remon- 
.stiances of our Ambassador; and if we were now to go into 
war along with them, we must see that we did so for ends 
which wo could justify to ourselves and in the face of Europe. 
Lord Aberdeen concluded thus : 

‘ I shoidd bo perfectly prepared to oppose, even to tho extremity 
of war, the poeseHsion by Rnssiia of Comtantinoplo and the 
Dardanelles, with the approaches to tho Mediterranean ; and I 
think that this decision wonld be justified by English and by 
Europoau interests. It is true that tho Emperor of Enssia has 
iuvai'iably deolarod that he entertains no such projects, and that 
he would rogi’et any such proposition ; but if a contest should 
arise on this ground, it wonld probably embrace other objoots 
than the soourity of Turkish dominion. It is difficult to say, 
into whose hands these territories wonld ultimately fall; but 
whoover might profit by the result, it is to be expected that the 
Turks would disappear, never more to return to a soil upon 
which, in tho face of Christendom, they have been so long 
establishod,’ 

Tire Manifesto to his subjects, issued by the Emperor of 
liussia a few days afterwards (1st November) augiu’od ill 
for any amicable settlement. It contained the astounding 
slaleinent that * even the chief Powers of Europe had sought 
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in vain by tlieir exhortations to shake the blind obstinacy 
of the Ottoman Government,’ vvliile the fact was, that these 
Powers had supported that Government in its demand for 
modifications of the Vienna Note. The manifesto cliaryjed 
the Porto with breach of treaties, with issuing; a proclamation 
‘ filled with lying accusations against Itussia,’ and so leaving 
the Emperor no nltornative but to compel it by force of arms 
‘ to Tospoct treaties,’ and to give ‘ reparation for the insults 
with which it has responded to oirr most moderate demands, 
and to our legitimate solicitude for tire defence of the Ortho- 
dox h^ailh in the East, professed also by tlie people of Russia.’ 

yimultaneously with the preiiaration of this Manifosto, the 
Emperor addressed an autograph letter to our Queen, full of 
surprise that there should be any misunderstanding between 
Her Majesty’s Government and bis own as to tbe affairs of 
Turkey, and appealing to Her Majesty’s ‘ good faitli ’ and 
‘ wisdom ’ to decide between thorn. Tliis letter was at ouco 
suhiiiitted by the Queen to Lord Clarendon, for bis and Lord 
Aberdeen’s perusal, and opinion as to the answer to ho re- 
turned. When this had been obtained, Her Majesiy replied 
on the 14th of November. The following passage, wliicb 
alone it is necessary to translate from the original French, 
answered tbe appeal in very explicit terms ; 

‘ Being heartily anxious, ,Sire, to discover what cordd have 
produced this painful misunderstanding, my attention lias 
been naturally drawn to Article 7 of the Treaty of Kaiuardji ; 
and I am bound to stale to your Majesty, that liaviug con- 
sulted the persons hero best qualified to form a judgment 
upon the meaning to be atlru-hod to this Article, and after 
having read aud re-read it myself, with the most sincere desire 
to he impartial, I have arrived at the conviction, that this 
Article is not susceptible of the extended moaning which 
it has been sought to attach to it. All your Majesty’s 
friends, like myself, feel assured, that you would nbt have 
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aLuscd the power which would on such a eonstriiclion have 
heen accorded to you; but a demand of this kind could 
hardly be conceded by a Sovereign who vahred his own 
iiidependeuce. 

‘Moreover, I will not conceal from your Majesty the 
painful impression produced upon me by the ooeupatiou of 
the Principalities. For the last four months this has caused 
a general commotion in Europe^ and is calculated to load to 
ulterior events, which I should deplore in common with 
your Majesty. But as I know that your Majesty’s intentions 
towards the Porte are friendly and disinterested, I have 
every confidence, that you will find means to give expression 
and effect to them, so as to avert thoho grave dangers, wbicli, 
I assure you, all my efforts will be directed to prevent. The 
impartial attention, with which I have followed the causes, 
that up to this time have led to the failure of all attempts 
at conciliation, leaves me with the firm conviction, that 
there exists no real obstacle which cannot be removed or 
ju'omptly siu'mountod with your Majesty’s assistance.’ 

Before Her Majesty’s letter was despatched, it was of 
course submitted to Lords Aberdeen and Clarendon, and was 
])y them ‘ thought excellent.’ It was known in St. Petersburg 
that a L tter had beeu written to the Queen of England, Nor 
was it long before our Ambassador there heard how much tha 
Emperor h.sd been mortified by the tenor of the reply. Ha 
regretted ‘ that ho had not followed Nesselrode’s advice and 
kept clear of politics in his letter, for the Queen had in fact 
gone heart and soul with her Ministry.’ Count Nesselrode 
was very anxious to learn from our Ambassador, if he knew the 
contents of the Queen’s reply. To him as well as to his other 
informant, Sir Hamilton Seymour could only answer, that 
he did not. ‘These correspondences,’ ho added, ‘between 
Sovereigns are not regular according to our Constitutional 
notions ; but all I can say is, that if Her Majesty were called 

ir H 2 
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upon, to write iipoti llio Eastern affair, slie would noi. require 
lier Ministers’ iis&istauec. The Quoou understauds all these 
questions as well as tlicy do.’ 

The clay after tliis reply was sent off (I5th November) 
the Prince writes to Baron Stockmar from Windsor Castle : 

‘The Eiistorn complmatiou becomes every day more dan- 
jrcrous, and the chances grow less aud loss of escape from an 
Eiiropoan war. Still all our energies will ho directed to 
this object. . . . 

‘ We had made some way, when this new Manifesto of tho 
Emperor, full of insolence aud fidsohood, throws us hack 
where we were ; it was tho same before Olmiitz with Nessel- 
rode’s ilTbie (Kcplicativ&. In short, every document from the 
JtuBcian Chancery has proved to he Knssia’s worst enemy. 

‘ The Emperor has written to Victoria with an exposition 
of his case, has again talked of his word of honour, and 
on this ground besought her “ de juffer aiUre lui d lo fjou- 
vemement Anfflais” Victoria has sat in judgment, but 
her judgment must go against her Imperial brotlier, and I 
hopo in a way to make him feel that somo amends to honour 
are still due.’ 

Tile Prince a few days afterwards (27th November) again 
wrote to the Baron ; 

‘ The prospects of a peaceful settlement in tlie East do not 
improve. Lord Stratford fulfils his instructions to the letter, 
but he so contrives, that wo are constantly getting deeper 
into a war policy. Six weeks ago Palmerston and Lord 
John carried a resolution that we should give notice that an 
attack on the Turkish fleet by that of Eussia would be met 
by the fleets of England and France. Now the Turkish 
steam-ships are to cross over from the Asiatic coast to the 
Crimea, and to pass before Sebastopol I This can only be 
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meant to insult the Eussian fleet, and to entice it to come 
out, in order thereby to make it possible for Lord Stratford 
to bring our fleet into collision with that of Russia according 
to his former instructions, and so to make an European war 
certain. Of course this is merely surmise ; still there are 
under-currents without end. . . . The consequence is a set 
of measures, which the late Lord Liverpool would have 
called “ neither here nor there.” 

‘ Louis Napoleon shows by far the greatest statesmanship, 
which is easier for the individual than for the many ; he is 
moderate, but firm ; gives way to us even when his plan is 
better than ours, and revels in the enjoyment of the advan- 
tages he derives from the alliance with us. . . . 

‘ Now, however, I must conclude. I should like to have 
written as to the Reform question, but cannot manage to 
do so to-day. Lord John’s plan has gone through com- 
mittee with some modifications, and its principle will be 
accepted by the Cabinet. Wlrether Lansdowne will resigm, 
if things come to closer quarters, I do not know, — perhaps 
Palmerston counts upon his doing so.’ 

On the I6th of December the political world was startled by 
the announcement that Lord Palmerston had resigned. On 
the 26th, it learned that his resignation had been witlidrawn, 
and that peace was once more restored in the Cabinet. It 
was at this time that the destruction of the Turkish fleet at 
Siuopc by a squadron, which had run out from Sebastopol 
for the purpose, realised aR that had been apprehended as 
likely to result from sending the combined fleet to the Bos- 
phorus, where its presence was a defiance to Russia, but futile 
to prevent a serious disaster to Turkey. The incidents to 
which these events gave rise are fully told in the Prince’s 
letters to his friend at Coburg. On the 23rd of December he 
Yn:it“' from Windoor Cnsitle: 
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‘ My last letter had not long been despatched, when 
Palmerston’s resignation took place. Since tlien the state 
of politics liore has hoen quite insane i^oW) ... No one 
■will believe tho true cause of his retirement — his dislike of 
Lord John’s plan of Eeform ; and treachery is evcrywlicre 
the cry. It is the Eastern question that has turned him 
out, and Court intrigues I TJmle Leopold and 1 have been 
his enemies. . . . Even you ai-e attacked. “Baron 
iStockinar, "vve me gJ<id to hear, is in perfect health, and in 
assiduous attendance upon the Prince Consort.” 

‘ The defeat of the Turks at Siiiope, upon our clement — 
tlie sea — lias made the people furious ; it is ascribed to 
Aberdeen haring boon bought over by liussia, and Palinors- 
tou is the only Euglislr Minister. . . . What you vill chiefly 
marvel at is, tliat after all this, Palmei'ston is ag-aiu anxious 
to join tho Cabinet, and has opened negotiations with this 
rio-w, maintaining that his resignation has not yet been 
officially accepted, and that Aberdeen and his colloaoues 
are not indisposed to admit him again, if Lord John, -who is 
mortally offended, will give way. Palmerston has mani- 
festly repented the step, for he hoped that Lord Ijansdowne, 
who has norv made up Iris mind to stay, rvoiild go out rvilh 
him, and that the whole blinistry would bo blorvn into the 
air. . , . Palmerston will now give up his objections to 
Eeform, “for Lord Lansdownc’s sake,” and from a patriotic 
desire to save England’s honour in the East. Oiio almost 
fancies oneself in a lunatic asylum.’ 


Four days later (27th December), the Prince calls his 
friend’s attention to the attacks upon himself as the cause 
of Lord Palmerston having left the Ministry, that had begun 
to bo industriously propagated, and which bore a srrspicious 
resemblance to the charges of the same nature which had 
been insinuated at tire end of 1861 : — 
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‘ Dear Stockmar, — Palmerston is once more inslallecl. This 
is the result of tho efforts of the Peelitos in the Cal)inet, and 
especially of tlie Duko of Newcastle. It was said, the 
jMinistry could not hold together without liiin, that iio is 
fha only minister in wliom the country reposes confidence I 

‘The defeat at Sinope lias made tiie people ([uite 
furious, treachery is the cry, and, guided by a friendly hand, 
the whole press has for the It^t week made “a dead set at 
tho Princo ” (as the English slang phrase goes). ]\[y uncon- 
siitutional position, correspondence with Foreign Courts, 
disliko to Palmerston, relationship to the Oileaus family, 
iuterferenoe wilii the army, &c., aie depicted as the causes 
of the decline of the State, the Constitution, and the 
nation, and indeed the stupidest trash is hahhled to the 
public, so stupid, that (as they say in Coburg) you would 
not give it to the pigs to litter in. 

‘ Now Palmerston is again in his sent and all is quiet. 
The host of the joke is, that, because lie went out, the 
Opposition journals extolled him to the skies, in order to 
damage the Ministry, and now the Ministerial journals have 
to tlo so, in order to justify the reconciliation (?). . . . 
I fear the whole affair will damage the Ministry seriously. 
Palmerston gulps down, it is true, all his objections to tlie 
liefovm Bill (which is to bo altered in none of its essentials), 
but he will lead tho world to believe that it is to hhn cou- 
cessions have been made. 

‘ Meanwhile, we are getting nearer and nearer war, and 1 
entertain little hope of its being averted. The Empei'or of 
liussia is manifestly quite mad. We shall now bo compelled 
to take possession of the Black Sea, so as to prevent farther 
disasters like that of Sinope, and he may very well regard 
this as a war measure, and himself declare war ; or it may 
be brought on any day by the fleets coming into collision. 
God be merciful to the world, if it come to this ! . . .’ 
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Eeserviug ilio painful subject of the calumnious attacks 
upon the Prince, which wcie continued from this time till 
Parliament met in February, for another chapter, let us close 
this by a letter of a most characteristic kind addressed by him 
to Lord Granville a few weeks before. A proposal liad been set 
on foot in the City for erecting a statue of the Prince in com- 
memoration of the Great Exhibition, and had given rise to much 
discussion. From notoriety of this k ind tlie Prince slirank with 
peculiar sensitiveness ; still, there were not wanting hints in 
the press from the class of publicists, who Imow peoide better 
than those people know themselves, that he was himself the 
instigator of the movement. Some of his friends thought 
that it would be well for him to make a public protest against 
the jnojiosed statue. As, however, ho hud never been con- 
sulted, and did not even know to wliom ho could address 
liis protest, he felt that it would be officious and uncalled 
for. 

‘My dear Lord Granville, — Many thanks for your letter, 
evincing such kind interest in what concerns mo. 

‘I did not see the letter in TUq Timas; but I read 
yesterday’s leading ai'ticlc, wliioli led me at once to con- 
siderations simibr to those which struck you. Moreover, it 
is evident to me that the Lord Mayor started the plan chiefly 
as the means of bringing himself into notice, after other 
Mayors had gone to Paris, taken the lead in education, &c. ; 
and that Th& Times is attacking the plan cliiefiy to hit the 
Lord Mayor, as it had hit bis predecessors. My unfortunate 
person will thus probably become their battle-ground ; and 
although the first article of 27i6 Times is civil, its music 
generally goes on crescendo, and the next may bo purposely 
offensive, and meet with shouts of applause from a portion of 
the audience. 

‘ Still, I do not see how I can with any dignity or respect 
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for myself take notice of the squabble, and cry out lor 
mercy, or to whom I could write such a letter as you 
suggest. I have never been conaiilted in any way in the 
matter, and the people have a perfect right to subscribe for 
and erect a monument in remembrance of the Great Ex- 
hibition; nor could I volunteer to say, “you must not 
connect it in any way with me.” 

‘ I can say, with perfect absence of humbug, that I would 
much rather not be made the prominent featiu’o of such a 
monument, as it would both disturb my quiet rides in Hotten 
Kow to see my own face staring at mo, and if (as is very 
likely) it became an artistic monstrosity, like most of our 
monuments, it woidd upset my equanimity to be permanently 
ridicidcd and laughed at in effigy. 

‘ Tlua Tittm' argument, however, that it would be pre- 
mature to place a statue to me, is of no great force in this 
instance, as I suppose it is not intended to recognise general 
merits in me, which ought yet to be proved, and might 
possibly be found wanting on longer acquaintance, but 
ratber to commemorate the fact of the Exhibition of 1851, 
over which I presided ; which fact will remain unaltered were 
I to turn out a Nero or a Caligula. 

‘ As in all cases of doubt what to do, it is generally safest 
to do nothing, I think it better to remain perfectly quiet at 
present. If I were officially consulted, I should say, “ Mark 
the corners of the building by permanent stones, with 
inscriptions containing ample records of the event, and give 
the sm'plus money to the erection of the muserrms of art and 
science.” 

‘ Believe me, &o. 

(Signed) ‘ Aibekt. 


■WinclBor Castle, 3rd November, 1863.’ 
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CHAPTER L. 

‘ He that will not he patient of slander must procuro himself 
a chair out of tliis world’s circle,’ was a saying of tlio great 
Lord Burgliley. I'hc Prince luid already had his full sliare 
of the misrepresentation to which eminence is always liable. 
He had borne it without a iniirinur ; hut he was now to 
have Ms ‘iiatienee of slander’ put to the fullest test. 

On the announcement of Lord Palmerston’s resignation, 
some of the journals conspicuous for their admiration of tliat 
statesman’s talents began to throw out insinuations in various 
forms that the Prince had used Ins position to control the 
action of the (fovernraeut, and to advance the interests of 
foreign dynasties to the ijrojudicc of England. The folly of 
these charges was at least equal to their malignity. Tlie jonr- 
nali.st who could say of tlie Prince — as, however, was said — tliat 
he was the chief agent of ‘ the Austro-Relgian-Coburg-Orlcaiis 
clique, the avowed enemies of England, and tdie subservient 
tools of Eiussiau ambition,’ might have been thought, by his 
very language, to have forfeited all claim to a moment’s consi- 
deration. For he asked the British people to boliovo tliat tlie 
man, of whose intelligence and pure feeling they liad long had 
experience, was foolish enough and heartless enough to imperil 
the interests of his Queen, of his children, and of the country of 
his adoption, for the sake of distant relatives, and of dynasties 
with which the well-known tenor of his political opinions had 
again and again shown that he was in no sympathy. What, 
too, must all om- Governments have been about, that such an 
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hiflucnfie could Lave been possible, or that there could have 
been a shadow of truth in the further charge, that ‘ our foreign 
policy was mainly directed by the Prince Consort ? ’ 

The voice which gave utterance to these charges was the 
sarao voice which had made itself heard at the end of 1851. 
Again the suggestion was made, that now as then the resig- 
nation of Lord Palmerston was due to ‘ an influence behind 
tlio throne.’ The coincidence was at least remarkable ; not 
the loss BO, that when Lord Palmerston withdrew his resig- 
nation, the journals known to support his views immediately 
changed tlmir tone with respect to the Prince and to the 
Court. But the outcry which had been raised was now taken 
up by others. It was gi-avcly put forward as a great politicjil 
crime, tliat the Prince was occasionally present at the inter- 
views between the Queen and her Ministers, that the Queen 
discussed political questions with him, that he ventured to 
have opinions on matters of policy foreign and domestic, and 
tlml theso had weight in guiding and strengthening the 
opinions of Her Majesty. As if the Sovereign must not by 
the very instincts of nature lejui for counsel, in the continuous 
care of her kingdom, upon her nearest and surest friend, and 
tliiit friend a Privy Councillor, subject to the same rules as 
her Ministers, and liable to the same penalties ! An active 
correspondence with foreign Courts was alleged to be kept up 
by the Prince, with the view of defeating the policy of Her 
Majesty’s responsible advisers, and thus secrets of state, it was 
said, ceased to he secret, where it was most important they 
should not be known. No effort was spared by tlie class of poli- 
ticians whose cue it was to iujxu’e the monarchy, or to lesent 
upon the Prince their personal or political dislikes, to influence 
public opinion to bis prejudice. They were so far successful, 
that, as was said at the time by the Speoiator — a paper then 
distinguished for the breadth and independence of its views 
— ‘ a whisper, which was fii-st insinuated for party purposes, has 
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grown into a roar, and a constructive hint has swelled into a 
positive and monstrous fiction. . . , The story, not only told 
in all parts of England a day or two ago, but by some believed, 
was, that Prince Albert was a traitor to his (iueen, that ho 
had been impeached for high treason, and, finally, that on a 
charge of high treason he had been arrested and committed 
to the Tower ! ’ 

How the Prince bore up under imputations, which, though 
he might despise them, wem especially painful to him, after 
all he had done to win the confidence of this country, will 
best be shown liy his correspondence. To Baron Stockmar 
he wrote, on the 7th of January, 1854 : — 

‘Dear Stockmar, — Pliysically we arc all well, except a 
catarrh on my part. Morally, in this new year, as in the 
old, we have a world of toiincnt. 

‘ The attacks upon mo continue with unintorrnptod 
violence, only with this difference, tliat the liadical press lias 
given them up, and the Protectionist 2 japcrs now vio wiili 
each other in tho unscrupulous falsehoods and vohoinonce 
with which they persevere in them. There is no kind of 
treason to the country of which I have not heon guilty. All 
this must he borne tranquilly until (ho meeting of Parlia- 
ment on the 31st, when Aberdeen and John Bussell are 
prepared to undertake my defence. 

‘ The Eastern question makes no progress for the better, 
and war in spring is becoming every day more probable. 

‘The Cabinet is now at one about the Keform measure, 
and Palmerston has accepted the iiihoie Bill I Louis Napoleon 
and he are the idols of the public, “ tho favourites for the 
Derby! 

Again, on the 1 lib of January, he writes : — 

‘I will write you only one word about the unceasing 
attacks upon me in the press here, which have really reached 
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an incredible heiglit. I do this in no spirit of petty com- 
plaint over what I am quite able to bear calmly and in 
reliance on my good conscience, but only to keep you an 
cournnt, 

‘Parliament meets on tlio Slst, and till then not the 
least notice will be taken of all that has been said ; hut it 
will then come in all probability to an eclaircissemieni, sliould 
those who stab in the dark not be afraid of an open con- 
flict. My health is tolerable ; I am somewhat teased with 
rheumatic pains in the shoulder and with catarrh. 

‘ I enclose the Daily News’ leading article of to-day.' I 
miss yon terribly at times like these, when a talk with you 
would do me so mucli good.’ 

It was impossible for Her Majesty not to feel deeply the 
injustice of attacks upon the Prince so utterly without 
foundation, but so mischievous in their aim. ‘ In attacking 
the Prince,’ she wrote (4th January, 1854) to Lord Aber- 
deen, ‘who is one and the same with the Queen herself, 
the throne is assailed ; and she must say, she little expected 
that any portion of her subjects would thus requite the un- 
ceasing labour's of the Prince.’ 

In replying to this letter, Lord Aberdeen said : 

‘ It is much to ho desired that some notice of the subject may 
bo taken in Par'liamcut, where by being treated in a proper manner 
it may bo effectually stopped. 

‘ It cannot bo douiod, that the position of the Pi’inco is some- 

’ Tills nrlirlo proceeded on the assumption, that all the charges against tho 
Prince were ■well founded. It acknowledged, his ' mnny estimable and amiable 
qualities,' but with a sagacity, which the renders of this work can appreciate 
for tliomsolvos, it adds : ' We novor ospoefced that, educated ns ho has been, con- 
nected ns he is by family ties, he over could be brought to fool and act as an 
English Libornl.’ He is afterwards spoken of as ' a Princo who has hreathsfl 
from childhood tho air of Courts tainted by the imaginativo sotvility of Goethe 
—who has been indootriniilod in early manhood in the stationary or retrograde 
political principles of the school of Niohnhr and Savigny ! ’ 
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what anoraaloua, and has not been specially provided for by the 
Con&titntiou ; but tlie ties of nature and the dictatoH of cominou 
sense arc more powerful th.an Constitutional fictions ; and Lord 
Aberdeen can only say, that lie has always considered it as an 
inestiniablc blosshifr, that your Majesty should possess so able, so 
zealous, and so disiutcTOstod au advisor. . . . 

‘ Tlio Prince has now been so long before the eyes of tho whole 
country, his conduct is so invariably devoted to tho public good, 
and his life so perfectly unatiackable, that Lord Aberdeen has 
not tho slightest apprehension of any serious consequences arising 
from those contemptible exhibitions of malcvolenco and fac- 
tion.’ 

It was natural that the Queen shonlrl, like the Prince, long 
for the pre.sonce of Jlaron Stockmar, tlje friend and coiin- 
hcllor of her youth. The state of his health, however, made a 
journey to England imiwssihle. In writing to liim, on the 
10th of January, Her Majesty said : 

‘That you shoidd be absent when we are tried in the 
basest and must disgraceful manner, and wlicn tho Prince 
has been badgered for four weeks by the Ultras of both 
parties, is very unfortiiuate. Tho Prince treats it witli 
contempt, hut with his keen and very high feeling of honour, 
be is wounded, hurt, and outraged at the alLaek on liis 
honour, and is looking very ill, though his spirits do not fail 
him. But coming as it docs at a niomeiib of such inLema 
political anxiety, when this country is ou the verge of a war 
and anything biit prepared for il, it is overwhelming, aud 
depresses us sadly. . . . Aberdeen is all kindness, and so 
are the other Minifators, and I am told that the reaction will 
be stronger than any attack coidd be, — that tho country is 
as lo 2 /ai as ever, only a littlamad. . . . If brought forward 
in Parliament, they say (the Government does) tliat thiiigi^ 
could be put and explained in a manner that would elicit 
universal satisfaction aud enthusiasm. But tho uncertainty 
of all this is harassing. 
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111 tbougli he was, so ill, that writing was ‘ a toiture to 
liiiii,’ Baron Stockmar wrote to the Prince, on the 5th of 
January, a letter, in which he left untouched no branch of 
the questions raised by the traducers of his l)eloved pupil.® 

‘ My dear and honoured Prince,’ he said, ‘ first let me offer 
you my most hearty wishes for the new year. 

‘ . . . Thankful as I am to you for the political news you 
have sent me, such is their rhapsodical chsiractei, that they 
do not admit of iny taking such a survey of the connection 
of cause with effect as to enable me to foi‘m a proper 
judgiocnt. As to Alierdcen, I am at a loss what to think. 
He seems to me to he peculiarly unlucky. I can quite 
uiidorsiaud why his scainan.ship, whicli might have been 
fully equal to dealing with storms on an inland sea, is not 
.sufilcient for tlio open ocean. His friend Nicholas was his 
worst enemy. Ife had before him the task of abandoning 
the old traditional policy, out of which Time had sucked 
the marrow, and of initiating a new and vigorous one, which 
Jiad in it the potentiality of development and endurance. 
But for this something was requisite, which he had not, — 
the produGliue energy which can develop a great hammovs 
ilmujhU 8oine extenuation of Lord Aberdeen’s failure, 
Btoekmar adds, was to he found in the fact, that ‘he found the 
Foreign iiolicy of the country in a state of disgraceful confusion,’ 
for which Stockmar thought Lord Palmerston was to blame. 

Piibsiug then to the personal question adverted to by the 
Prince, he says; ‘The reproach now levelled against the 
Court, with all the violence of the most ignorant rudeness, 
of following a dynastic policy, is a most mischievous iuveu- 
tiou.’ Whence it began the Baron was not left to surmise, 
for the assertion was made to himself by Lord Palmerston soon 

* It mny be well (igain to mention Hint the correepoinlBnoe between the 
Piineo and B.iron .Stockmar, and the Prince’s letters to his reldtions quoted in 
this work, aro in German. 
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after the coup-d'&tnt. ‘ As T could judge whether the acensa- 
tion was well founded or not, better than any man in England, 
I laughed it to scorn as devoid of all reality, and as the 
offspring of wounded self-esteem.’ Tlie revival of the charge, 
iStocktnar continues, had led liim to consider how it could 
come to irave been so widely entertained. ‘ People,’ ho says, 
‘ itnagiiied that, intimately related as she was to the Orleans 
family, the Queen would resist a friendly alliance with the new 
head of the French Crovornment,’ and that tliis ‘ might prove 
a stumbling-block in the way of that sound policy towards 
France, which in the present juncture it was incum])ent on 
England to pursue.’ But as the (iueeii, he adds, ‘ without 
prejudice to the warmth of her feelings of kinship, showed 
a remarkable moderation and discretion in her official 
intercourse with the chief of the Fn'nch, and allowed no per- 
sonal feelings to interfere in any way witli her political 
relations towards France, notliing, not oven of the most 
trivial kind, ocourred to realise the anxiety of those who 
entertained these apprehensions.’ Neverlheloss, they wore 
kept up, and talked about in a certain political circle. Then 
came the marriage, in 1853, of King Leopold’s eldest sou with 
the second cousin of the Emperor of Austria, which was seized 
upon as an indication of Coburg sympathy with Absolutism. 
Some of the political doctrines held by King Leopold, and of 
which he had made no secret when recently in England, 
the Baron also conjectured had been coiistruod in the 
same sense, and worked to the prejudice of the King’s 
nephew, ‘ as the mass of people cannot know how essentially 
different in some respects are the political opinions of the 
uncle and nephew .... But I have gone far cnoxxgh,’ the 
Baron adds, ‘ with my conjectures ns to causes with reference 
to the past. The next and most important thing is the pre- 
sent, the question, what is now to be done?’ 

The opening paragraphs of the vigorous Constitutional 
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essay — for it is no loss,— which follows, speak volumes both 
for the writer and the pei-son addressed. How little could 
those whose calumnies gave the occasion for Stockmar’s 
remarks have divined the high principles which governed 
the lives of both ? It was thus he addressed a Prince, who 
has been accused of aversion to those who did not treat the 
(hicen and liimself with ‘acquiescence and subserviency of 
demeanour and conduct.’^ 

‘Although you have up to this time let fall nothing, 
which would enable mo to form any conclusion as to your 
thoughts and feelings in this struggle, and your demeanour 
under tlicae attacks, still I cannot Avish, hard as you may 
have been hit by them, tlwLt you should Imve hem spared 
this experience, 

‘You could not marry the Queen of England without 
meaning, and without being bound, to become a political 
soldier. A mere garrison life, however, never makes a 
soldier, and, some household disagroeahles apart, you have 
led hitherto nothing but a peaceful, comfortable, pampering, 
and enervating giirrison life, in which a pedantic over- 
estimate of material and personal matters may no doubt 
flourish, but never the manly thinking, the vigorous feel- 
ing, Avliicli alone Avill stand tho test, when brought into 
conflict with tho actual perils of life. It is only in war, 
under its threatened or real wounds and bruises, that a real 
soldier is formed. 

‘ But to tho point. Even in England all that is generally 
known is the position of the Throne towards the Legislature. 
Its position in government proper, — ^in the Cabinet towards 
the responsible Ministers, has (especially since 1830) fallen 
more and more into an ohsemity, which leads to misconcep- 
tions, and from them to absurd mischievous assertions, which 
• Lord Palmerston's Life, ii. 348. 
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are incompatible with the subsistence of Constitutional 
Monarchy. As the rights of tho Crown in England are 
assured, more by the traditions of ancestry and usage than 
by written laws, their continuance in their integrity is con- 
tinually menaced, and Constitutional Monarchy has since 
1830 been constantly in danger of becoming a pure Minis- 
terial Government. In theory one of the first duties of 
Ministers is to protect and preserve intact the traditional 
usages of Eoynl prerogative. But, if they do not fulfil their 
duty, — what then ? Ajre we to allow crack-brained sciolists 
in politics to deny to the Crown the right and power to keep 
Ministers to the fulfilment of their duty ?■ — and not to suffer 
the Crown, and with it llie entire commonweal, to come to 
destruction? And, in fact, again and again since the 
Eeform Act we have had Ministers, who, in defending the 
most unquestionable Crown rights, have shown nothing but 
lukewarmness, timidity, and above all th>.t maludivUMDn, 
which comea from wwid of good will. 

‘The old Tories, who, before the Eeform Bill, were in 
power for fifty years, bad a direct interest in uplioldiiig tho 
prerogatives of the Crown, and they cli<l iiphold them intm- 
fully, although the Hanoverian Kings, by their iinmi>ral, 
politically exceptionable, dynastic or private wishes and 
interests, made the task anything but an easy one. As a 
race, these Tories have died out, and the race, which in the 
present day bears their name, are simply degenerate baslards. 
Our Whigs, again, ate nothing but partly cousoious, partly 
unconscious Republicans, who stand in the same relation to 
the Throne as the wolf does to the lamb. And tlicse Whigs 
must have a natural inclination to push to extremity tho 
constitutional fiction — which, although undoubtedly of old 
standing, is fraught with danger — that it is unconsUtutional 
to introduce and make use of the name and person of the 
irresponsible Sovereign in the public debates on matters 
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bearing on the Constitution. But if the English Crown 
permit a Wliig Ministry to follow this rule in practice, 
without exception, you must not wonder, if in a little time 
you find the majority of the people impressed with the belief, 
that th& King, in tha view of the laio, is nothing hut n man- 
darin figure, which has to nod its head m assent, or shake 
it m denUd, us his Minister ‘pleases. 

‘ Now, in our time, since Eeform, the extinction of the 
genuine Tories, and the growth of those politicians of tlie 
Aberdeen school, who treat the existing Constitution merely as 
a bridge to a Republic, it is of extreme importance, that tliis 
fiction should bo countenanced onlg pruvisionally, a'nd that 
no opportunity shouldbe let slip of vindicating the legitimate 
position of the Grown. And this is not hard to do, and can 
•never embai'rass a Minister, where such straightforward 
loyal personages as the Queen a-nd the Prince are concerned. 
For the moat jealous and distrustful Liberalism, in any discus- 
sion about the definite interpj'etation of the law of Royal pre- 
rogative, must bo satisfied, if this he placed no higher than 
a right on the part of the King to la the permanent Presi- 
dent of his Mi/nisterkd CounoiZ. Now the most stupid of 
Englishmen knows, that, up to the present hour at least, his 
country ia always governed by only one party, and that con- 
sequently the Premier of the Cabinet for the time is and 
can bo notldng else but the Chief of the Party then in 
power. Out of tho very character of this Party Chief it 
ought to be demonstrable to the narrowest capacity, that 
every Premier, even were he a patriot of the most far-seeing 
views, and absolutely exempt from prejudice, must suffer 
from two drawbacks inherent in his office, which demand a 
constitutional corrective, and for which noue can be sought 
or found, except in the true position of tho Crown towards the 
Cabinet, and in the way it deals with it in the exercise of its 
prerogative. The first of these drawbacks consists in the 
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temptation, to which the Premier is directly exposed by tlio 
obvious insecurity and brief duration of liis tenure of office, 
to give to llio personal, sclfisli, and transitory tendoncios of 
the dominant majority precedence over the substantial 
interests of the country. The second arises from tlie in- 
stinctive struggle of party (without roforonce to wlrethcr, so 
far as the State is concerned, they arc in the right or not), 
to strengthen their majority, and to weaken the minority hy 
every possible official rosource. 

‘ The political sciolist will make light of tlicsc' drawbacks, 
which nevertheless have often produced t,ho most serious 
maladies in the fitato, and pretend to cure them hy the 
fiction of Ministciial rcsponsihility. But the twaddle about 
Ministers being responsible to the nation for every fanlt of 
lit'iid or heart will not keep maUers .straight. Wliero tho 
question is how to keep tlio State in liealth, our object 
should ho, not to cure a complaint by severe rem('dies after 
it lias broken out, luit to protect it against (liscase. 

‘ Ministerial responsibility in those days, for such Ministers 
as are incapable, and at any rate for such as are unucru- 
pnlous, is a mere bugbear. The rosponsible Minister may 
do tho most stupid and mischievous things. If they arc not 
found out, ho may oven coutimie to bo popular ; if they do 
como to light, it only costs him his place. He resigns or is 
lomovod, — that is all, — ^tho whole pnnislimout, the wliolo 
rosiitution mado for the mibohipf done to tho CDinmonwoal. 

‘But who could have averted, whose duty was it to avert, 
the danger either wholly or inpait? Assuredly lie, and he 
alone, who, being free from parly passion, lias listened to 
the voice of an iadepoudent judgment. To exorcise this 
judgment is, both in a moral and constitutional point of 
view, a matter of right, nay, a positive duty, Thu Sovereign 
may even take a part in the initiation and tho maturing of 
the Government measures ; for it would ho unrei'“miM.hlo to 
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expect, that a Kiug, himself as ahle, as accomplished, as 
patriotic as the host of his Ministers, should he prevented 
irom making use of these qualities at tlie deliberations of 
his Council. In practice, of course, the use so made will be 
as various as the gifts and personal character of the occu- 
pants of tiie throne ai’e various ; and these are decided not 
merely by the diflbreut degrees of capability, but also by 
their varieties of temperament and disposition. Although 
this right has, since the time of William IIL, been fre- 
quently perverted and exercised in the most pernicious 
way, since 1830, on tlie other hand, it lias scarcely been 
exercised at all, which is fundamentally less injurious to 
tlic State than in tlie other case. At ihe same time it is 
obvious, that its judicious exercise, which certainly requires 
a master mind, would not only be the best guarantee for 
Constitutional Monaichy, but would raise it to a height of 
power, stability, and symmetry, which lias never been attained. 
At the same time, in the face of tbe exercise of this merely 
moral right of the Crown, the responsible Ministers may, so 
far as the substantial import, the excellence, and fitness of 
their measures are concerned, act with entire freedom and 
independence. 

‘ The relation between Sovereign and Ministers becomes 
quite different, whenever the former has to decide as to the 
cariying out of a measure which he has already sanctioned ; 
for then ho is primarily charged wiib a constitutional 
control of the honesty and loyalty of bis Ministers, which 
is exercised most safely for the rest of them through the 
Premier. 

‘ Thus, then, do I vindicate for the Sovereign the posi- 
tion of a permanent Premier, who takes rank above the 
temporary head of the Cabinet, and in matters of discipline 
exercises supreme authority ; and in this way I bring into 
harmony with the Constitution a woll-known saying of 
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Palraeraton’s in bis reply to Lord John in the debate on liis 
dismissal, “ I concede to the Minister not only tlio power to 
dismiss every member of the Cabinet, but also the right to 
dismiss them without any explanation of his reasons.” 

‘ How valuable, in and for itself, is the moral purity of 
the Sovereign, as an example to the people, as moral oil for 
the driving-wheels of the Constitutional machine, as a con- 
trolling principle for tlie highest Government and Court 
officials, I have had it in my power to observe for sixteen 
years, and to compare with what hud fallen under ray notice 
under George IV. and William IV. during tlie twenty-two 
imecoding years. Lot men like the lato Lord jMelhoiiruo 
exclaim as iliey please, “That danmed morality 'is sure to 
ruin everything,” [, on the other hand, can testily befiu'e 
God, that the English machine works smoothly and well 
only when the Sovereign is upright and truthful, and that 
when he has boon insincere, monducious, and wicked, it has 
creaked and fouled, and jolted to within an aco of coming to 
a dead-lock. 

‘ My fiiends and enemies in England are well awaro that 
falsehood, flattery, and timidity are no parts of my clia- 
racter. I love and honour the English Constitution from 
conviction, for I think that, under judicious hoiidling, it i.s 
capable of realising a degree of legal, civil liborly, wliioh 
leaves a man scope to think and act as a raan. Out of its^ 
bosom singly and solely has sjorung America’s free Con- 
stitution in all its present power and impurtanco, in its in- 
calculable influence upon the social condition of tho whole 
human race; and in my eyes the English Constitution is 
the foundation, comer-, and cope-stono of all tho political 
civilisation of the human race, present and to come. Such 
being my views, in the same degree that I am averse to 
contribute in any way to tho misrepresentation, the fhlsiflca- 
tion, the enfeebling of this Constitution, must I desire to 
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see its stability secured, and its organic improvement de- 
veloped, 

‘ Among the many phenomena which are produced by the 
inward life and working of the mechanism of this machine, 
there is one, the close study and appreciation of which is 
of vital moment for the maintenance and development of 
tho whole. This phenomenon has its origin in what 
Englishmen call “the self-adjusting principle of the Con- 
stitution.” The greater movement and activity in English 
public life, which is fostered by the Constitution, lead to 
alterations being brought forward from time to time in the 
reciprocal relations as to power and influence of the Three 
Estates which form the fundamental elements of the Con- 
stitution. The greater these changes are in themselves, the 
more do they place the commonweal in circumstances 
analogous to the crises of disease. In these constitutional 
crises this self-adjusting principle is what the vismedicatrw} 
naiurre is in disease. As the operation of the latter is 
more certain and quicker, when it is guided, fostered, and 
hacked up by the physician, so too is that of the former, 
when the Ministers form a sound judgment as to the nature 
ot the crisis, and treat and hack it up with judgment. Let 
us illustrate those critical changes in the relative organic 
forces of Iho Three Estates by their most recent examples. 

‘Prior to 18.31, the centre of gravity of the combined 
forces of the State in their relation to each other had lain 
in the Upper House, where the Tories for sixty years had 
commanded the majority. Although the Oppositions of 
those days sometimes spoke “ of an overgrown power in the 
Grown,” nothing more was seriously meant by this than the 
identity of principle and interest which was assuiued to 
exist between the Crown and the majority of the Upper 
House. This notion the dominant majority could afford to 
encourage, and in its own interest to protect a Crown, which 
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was making; itself every day more unpopular and weak by 
its folly and immorality. 

‘ The Eeform Act, while it gave to the dcmocmtic element 
a preponderance in the Constitution over the aristocraiic, 
removed its centre of gravity from the U’])ppr to tlie Lower 
House, and tlioroby throw all political life ini,o a state of 
feverish excitement and oscillation, which was very apt to 
have proved fatal to it. fn this conjunctiirti the liealing 
force of tlie self-adjusting priuei])le was demonsiirated, all 
the more that Peel proved himself an horu'st and skilful 
physician. Jly successfidly allaying the dange-rous exisite- 
ment of the one organ, which had now gained the ine- 
pondoraiice, it was for the first t ime brought into harmonious 
action with the others, and the dangers were iivorted, whicli 
most imminently threatened the entire fabric. 

‘ A happy change, which placed a moral Kovereigu upon 
the throne, came powerfully and pidpably in aid of the self- 
adjusting principle and of Peel’s endeavours. Wheth(*r tlu' 
Minister, whether the LIi)pcr House was ever t'onsciously 
aware, wliat a safeguard tor them against the wild power 
of democracy had grown up in the moral purity of the 
Queen, I do not know. Qlio Ministry, however, eoidd hardly 
fail to know, oven althouglr tlieydidnot openly acknowledge, 
how greatly the popularity of the throno operat(‘d to tluj 
advantage and security of their administration ; and just as 
little coidd the Lords fail to he siruek by the rotlectioii, that, 
instead of the time when tlioy had to support an un- 
popular Sovereign, another time had como, in which a 
popular Sovereign was able to support them, and disposed to 
do so, on the assumption, that tlio part wliich thoy were 
entitled to take in legislation would bo porformod with in- 
telligence, with sympathetic feeling suited to the spirit of 
the age {zdtmtisaiger Humanitiii), with industry and with 
courage. In whatever other way either Minister or Lords 
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miiy construe the action of ttio Three Estates one upon another 
under the altered relations conseciucnt upon the lieform Act, 
to the unprejudiced and mature statesman it will be clear — 

‘ Tliat, ns matters now stand, the necessary cquilihrimn of 
the Const.it ution can only bo established and maintained by 
throwing a well-merited and deeply seated popularity on tlie 
part of tho Sovereign into tlie scale against the weight and 
pressure of tliat democratic element, which has become so 
powerful in the House of Commons. If the idea, tliat 
Constii-utional Monarchy in Europe lias great advantages 
over a Democratic Republic, is to be kept alive in the people, 
thou Ministers must not shrink from fulfilling i,hcir duties 
towards tins Crown ; although in our times this will demand 
mori) luanlinoss, honesty, and courage than go to being 
po]>ular with tho House of Commons, which is easier, no 
doubt, and safer, hut is also at the same time the surest way 
<0 lead on Monarchy imperceptibly, and this too under the 
Mini8toi‘’s own guidance, iuhj a Republic. 

‘ I had no time to ho brief. Tho meaning of this long dis- 
course is this s 

‘ Tlie feverish crisis into which tho life of the Constitution 
lins been thrown by Reform, in consoijucnce of the very 
material alterations of tho reciprocal relations between the 
individual forces of the Htate whicli Jiad previously existed, is 
not yet past ; although tho self-arlj listing principle and Peel’s 
statesmanship liave averted serious danger, and brought 
about a lioalthier slate of things. . . . Still, much remains 
to he done. Tlio task which is especially incumbent on the 
Minister, and is his foremost duty, is, manfully to defend the 
present well-dcsorved popuhirity of the Sovereign, while 
yours is, to lend all tho aid in your power towards the as- 
sumption by the Lords of their right position in the 
Legislature, and the fulfilment of their vocation as sagacious, 
liberally-minded, and honourable men. 
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‘I come now to the special ctwe in hand, my opinion on 
which is embodied in the pages that follow. 

‘At this distance I am unable to appreciate the situation 
witli perfect certainty. The attack, which, seen from here, 
seems to be one that must be met, may, when viewed close 
at hand, he so insignificant that any defence would bo out of 
place. But mi this point I have no doubt whatever, tliat if 
a defence be, (ts I curtnUdy think it i», necessary, it can 
only be properly made in one way. It cannot bo done by 
extenuating, excusing, explaining. It must bo done by first 
bringing clearly under review the whohi situation exaeilij 
as it ist and then showing, lhai the Friace, in what he does, 
does no more than what it is bulk his rifjht and dvty 
to do, 

‘ It will not be difficult to show what this right and this 
duty are. 

* Kings George III. and IV., and William TV., had privnto 
secretaries. The choice of these private secretaries depended 
wholly and solely upon the King’s pleasure. Tliey took no 
oath, and their mere nomination by the King sufficed to 
qualify tliem for their post. The position and functions of 
these men were assailed by politicians of all shiides as un- 
constitutional. Still, the private secretaries remained ; and 
the fact of tlioir continuance proves that they wore practically 
indispensable. Wlien Quoen Victoria ascended the throne, the 
question was discussed within the circle of her immediate 
friends, whether she would bo able to got on without a 
private secretary. Her youth, her sex, her ignorance of 
affairs, spoke strongly in favour of the appointment of a 
private secretary. She wished to nominate mo for tho 
office. This I declined for personal reasons, and for poli- 
tical reasons, I was wholly averse to such an appointment 
being made. These reasons were, that, although it might bo 
constitutional for the Queen to have a private secretary, yet 
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Ilia office might very eaRily be exorcised in an unconsiitu- 
tioiiiil way ; that the choice of the person would he difficult, 
and its result uncertain ; and that, if a mistake wore made, 
nothing could ensue hut misunderstandings between the 
Queen and her Ministers, and intiigues by the individual 
wlu) occupied a position midway between both. Such being 
my view, it scorned to me prudent at all events to make 
the experiment, whether or not the Queen could get on 
for n time without a private secretary. 

‘ If slio married, and hccame a mother, then no doubt the 
necessity for a private secretary would take a more definite 
shape, but then the husband of the Queen would in the 
nat lire of things ho her private secretary. And with a view 
to this event, the appointment of a private secretary was, 
if possible, to bo avoided, so that after marriage there should 
ho no third person to come lietweon the spouscB and their 
unrostricted mutual confidence. 

‘ In a communication with Lord Palmerston shortly before 
tlie (iueim eauio to the throne, in which 1 informed him, 
that the iutontion of tho Princess was to continue the ex- 
isting Ministry, he said, “Wo shall be a weak Ministry. 
Tho Prineesfi comes from the nursery to the throne; the 
nation is thorelbre aAvare, that in the face of her Cabinet sbe 
caunol adequately uphold the Eoyal authority, and that is 
a kind of thing tho nation does not like.” As in this view 
of matiova thoro was a reason for appointing a private 
secretary, I consulted Lord drey, both upon that subject, and 
upon tho offii'r which had been made to myself. His reply 
was — “ As concerns yourself, your reasons for deolining are 
good ; but the right of a Queen to appoint a foreigner as 
her private socrotary is just as good She may appoint 
whom she pleases, — a Moor, if she likes. The best thing 
that could ho for the Princess would he to marry soon, and 
to marry a Prince of ability, iie, as her hoaom fn&iul. 
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would then he li&n' iriost nalimd and safest private 
secretary. Assuming tJiat the Queen will martj soon, \ve 
must try to manage in tlie mciinwJiile without a private 
secretary.” 

‘This opinion was adopted, and Lord Melbourne tried, up 
to tho time of the Queen’s marriage, to act as her J'riiuo 
Minister and private secretary, despite the coutraiUelory 
nature of the two offices. But immediately after the (iueeu’s 
marriage, under Lord Melbourne’s administration, tho Triiice’s 
present position was arranged, — thus giving a contradieiaoii 
to the untrue assertion iu the M.r.’s letter, that Lord 
Melbouruo had refused to sanction it.‘ Tlie deiails on 
this point, the Prince will know better than I can remember 
them. 

‘Now, as to the acousatious which have been raised in tho 
press against the Prince, they amount, after sepfiraHvy 
calumny from truth, to no more than this, — “ that the Prince 
has acted and now acts ns the Queen’s privat c secretary.” Tlio 
Ministers have therefore to jwint out, that all that is true in 
the accusation is, that tho Prince acts as tho (iuoeu’s private 
secretary, and that all else is simply cahunnioiis. Thou tlie 
right of the Queen to appoint as her priviito secretary whomso- 
ever she chooses will liava to l)e explained and vindicated ; and 
finally it has to bo shown, that the liueoii could sclt'eX no 
hotter private secretary, or ono who hy his position offers 
more moral guarantees, than her husband, tlits father of the 
heir to the throne, and tho Regent appointed by law iu the 
event of a minority. 

‘ If, however, over and above the moral guarantees, con- 
stitutional guarantees he demanded from this private secre- 
tary, then these two are secured by the fact, that tho Prince 
has taken the oaths as a Privy Councillor, h'or if this 

This rolatfls to ft leltor signed M.P., •which was among tho flrai to attack 
the Prinoo’s position on constitiitional grounds. 
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circumstance suffice, iji the judgment of the most competent 
jurists, to give Lord John Enssell the character of respon- 
siblo advisor of the Crown, and to justify the leadership of 
the Lower irousc,''’ tiron it must also exfend to qualify the 
Princo for the post of private secretary. 

‘ Finally, if the Ministers have a mind also to expose the 
wickoduess and folly of tlie charges, they can easily do so, 
hy pointing to the fact, ihxtl Ifature existed before the Oon- 
alitidion. They will on this head ask people to consider, 
wlu'thc'r II Princess, wlio makes liglit of tlio duties of wife 
and mother can h(! a good Queen ; and whether, therefore, 
it id just and e(]mtahlo to expect of the Queen, that she 
should depose her husiiaiid from tlie position he is entitled 
to as such, and ]jlaco him in one, which must be fatal to the 
inibnate oonJiilenUalitij oftlm omnded state. 

‘ Perhaps it may he added, that from none would such a 
doiuand have leas hc'eu looked for, than from the English. 
For if tlie con (i deni iality of Imshand and wife is caiaied so far 
among iheni — as f had occasion to learn, when tlie last 
Ministry was formed, and told Lord Aherdeon at tlie time, — 
that tho delihorations of the Imshand with tlie wife on im- 
por(,ant aifairs of state inoih'fy tho expressed opinions of the 
hmhand, surely it is not hy ilicsc same Englishmen, that 
tho wife will ho roproaohod for invoking the advice and 
assistaneo of her imshand in the conduct of her affairs. 

‘ Coburg, 2au(l .Tiinuary, 1804.’ 

To this remarkahlc loiter, in which the deepest student of 
our political history rvill find much to learn and profit by, the 
Prince replied : 

‘ Dear BLookmar, — It has been a groat pleasure to me to 
receive your wise words at a time, when we might fancy we 

‘ Lni'd Julin llussull wm nl tliia Umo loiidor of Iho IIoubo of Commons, 

Ijiifc liiild im 
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were living in a madhouse. I heartily agree with every 
word you say. Tho stale of affairs is pu'ciscly what you 
indicate. Only hero and there 1 am able to (ill up details, 
which could hardly fail to escape you at a distance. . . . 

‘Ono main element is the hostility and setiJecl biiterness 
of the old High Tory or Protectionist parly against me on 
necount of my friendship with the late Kir Robert Ih'id, and 
of my success with the EKhibition. This has showir itself 
in the clearest and strongest way. Tho stupidity of the 
Lord Mayor in wishing to erect a inoiuimcnt to mo brought 
matters to a climax. Their fury knew no hounds, when 
by Palinbrsl on’s return to the Ministry that paity (wliich 
is now at variance with Disraeli) lost tlii' chanc(5 of sc'eur- 
ing a leader in the Lower House, who woxdd liavo over- 
thrown the Ministry with the cry for English honour and 
iudopondence, and against Parliaineul-ary Reform, wliicli is 
by no means popular. Haiired of tho Peolilos is stronger 
in tho old party than over, and Aherdeon is regarded 
as his roproseiitutive. To disoi-edit him would have this 
further advantage, that, if he could he upset, Iho key- 
stone of the arch of coalition would he Hinashed, and it 
must fall to pieces ; then Palmerston and Jolin Jtiissell woxdd 
have to sepax-ate, and the former woxild tjilco tlic plaeo he 
has long coveted of leader to the Conservatives and Ihidicals. 
For the same reason, however, it xnust he our intovx'st to 
support Aberdeen, in order to keep tlio structure standing. 
Fresh reason for the animosity towards ns. Ko the old game 
was renewed, which was played against Molhourne iiftcr the 
Queen’s accession, of attacking the Ooxirt, so as to make it 
clear, both to it and to the public, tlmt a ooixtinuanoe of 
Aberdeen in office imxst endanger the popxilarity of the 
Crown. 

‘Another principal element is the army (the Senior 
United Service Club, with aU its grumblers). Lord llaglan 
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(Fitzroy Somerset) has never forgiven his not having been 
miifle Cominander-in-Chief ; and his thirty years’ military 
secretaryship, resting upon and backed up by the strength 
of the old Duke’s position, has created for him a large follow- 
ing, who are personally hostile to Lord Hardinge, and re- 
gard me as the cause of Lord ILircliuge’s promotion. The 
coiilidoiitial iutercoiirso of Lord Hardinge with myself in 
all miliUiry matters, and the greater attention and insight 
into these which had become necessary on my part since the 
Duke’s death, luivc confirmed the belief that Lord H. is 
only the Princ('’s tool. The resignation of General Browne 
(tlui Adjutaiit-Geucral), after an nusocmly wrangle between 
himself and Lord 11. about a tpicstion of discipline (relating 
to tho weiglit of knapsacks), was made the signal for the 
outbreak. Bulmerston and Browne, the only mdependent 
Englishmen, were driven out hy Coburg influence I .... 
Tho Hadicals are ac offioio over on the watch to loosen the 
hold of tho Grown upon the army, and to play into the 
hands of the House of Uoininons; so here was an admirable 
irovvitillti for thorn. IMilitary despotism and Russian sym- 
pathies were so I horoughly congenial, jobs and secret Court 
iuflinuK’e wore such a popular 1 heme, that a section of the 
press could wish for iiothiug better. But it was also welcome 
in tho rrot(>etionist sliop, for there the Somersets were at 
homo, and Hardinge was Peel’s bosom friend. 

‘Now, however, 1 como to that important substraUra of 
the pciople, on which these calumnies were certain to have a 
great c'fl'ect. A very cousiderable section of the nation had 
never given itself tlu! trouble to consider what really is tho 
position of tho husband of a Queen Regnant. "Whon I first 
came over hero, I was met by this want of knowledge and 
unwillingnoss to give a thought to the position of this 
luckless personage. Peel cut down my income, Wellington 
refused me my rank, the Royal Family cried out against the 
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Foreign interloper, the Wliigs in office wore only inclined to 
concede to inc just iis much spuco ns I could stand upon. 
The ConstiLution is silent ns to tlie Consort of the (iueen ; — 
even Blackstonc ignores him, and y(*t there he was, jind not 
to 1)0 done without. Aa I have kept (juict and caused no 
scandal, and all went well, no one has troubled himself about 
me and my doings ; and any one who wished to pay me a 
compliment at a public dinner or meeting, extolled my “ wise 
abstinence from iiitorfcniig in polilieiil matters.” Now 
when the present journalistic controv('rsies have brouglit to 
light the fact, that I have for years taken an aetivi' interest 
in all political miittora, tl)c public, instt'iid of feeling surprise 
at my reserve, and the tact with which I have avoided 
thrusting myself forward, faueiud itsidf hi'traye)!, hecau.se it 
f(‘lt it had hcen Helf-d('coiv<jd. It ha.s also ru-slu'd nil at once 
into a helief in secret corrospond<nice with foreign Conrls, 
intrigues, &c. ; for all this is miuih more probable, tlinu that 
thirty millions of men in the course of fourteen years hlundd 
not have discovered, tluit an important pevsonag(> had during 
all that time taken a [jart in their government. If ilmb 
could bo concealed, then all kinds of seorr't con-spiracy arc 
possible, and the Coburg conspiracy is proved to demon- 
stration. 

‘BeyoniUbis stage of knowledge, which was cortuin sooner 
or later to be roachod, we shall, however, soon have passe<l; 
and even now there is a swarm of letters, aiticles, and 
pamphlets, to prove, that the husband of the (iueen, as such, 
and as Privy Councillor’, not only may, but, iu tlio genor-al 
interest, must be, an active and responsible adviser of tlia 
Crown; audihopetbo debate in Parliament will confirm 
this view, and settle it at once and for over. 

‘ The recognition of this fact will bo of importance, and is 
alone worth all the hubbub and abuse. I think I may venture 
to assume, that the nation is ashamed of its past thought- 
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Ipssncss, and hns already arrived at a just understanding of 
jny position ; but it needed some hard hitting to open their 
eyes. Lord Brougham has published anonymously a very 
good pamphlet on the subject, which I send you. 

‘ As for the calumnies themselves, I look upon them as a 
fiery ordeal that will serve to purge away impurities. All the 
gossip and idle talk of the last fourteen years have been 
swept away by what has occiu-red. Every one who has been 
able to say or surmise any ill of me has conscientiously con- 
tributed his faggot to the burning of tlie heretic, and I may 
say with pride, that not the veriest tittle of a reproach can 
be brought against me wU/i truth. I have myself some- 
times felt uneasy, under attacks prompted by fiendish 
wickodnoHs, that I might here or there have unconsciously 
made mistakes. But nothing has been brought against me, 
which is not absolutely untrue. This may have been mere 
good luck, for I can scarcely suppose that I have not in 
some things laid myself open to censure. At any rate, as 
nothing could be adduced against me with even a show of 
probability, the old Palmerstonian jiamphlct was brought 
upon the tapis, and it was iusinuatod, that the proofs of my 
misdeeds and copies of my secret correspondence had been 
handed over by Lord Palmerston to an honourable Baronet 
in 1837, who embodied them in a pamphlet, which I bought 
up and suppressed, and forthwith concluded a peace with 
Lord Palmerston, in order to screen myself I— that six copies 
were nevertheless still extant, and I had better mind what I 
was about 1 

‘Tin's has compelled Lord Palmerston to announce in 
yesterday’s Morning Post, that he did not get the pamphlet 
written, that he never gave up documents which demon- 
strated my guilt, for this simple reason, that he never gave 
up any documents at all, and that he had entreated the 
pamphlet might not appear. Well, it is printed to-day in 

TOI IT. o 0 
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Thu Tmes in extemo, and ifi a miuprablc performance, which 
can really hurt no one but Lord Palmorston himeclf, as it 
accuses the Court and Ijord John of having intrigued to 
subject Lord Palmerston faUely to tho stigma of having 
cried up the ooup-d'6tat, with the conviction, that a false 
belief on this head was calculated to do him serious injury 1 
As, however, it has since been proved in Parliament tliat 
this was simple truth and no intrigue, the clnirge only 
recoils upon Lord Palmerston himself. Perhaps (his cir- 
cumstance may open the eyes of a good many peojjlo. . . . 

‘ One word more about the crc'dulity of the public. Vou 
will scarcely credit, that my being commltt(id to tlie Tower 
was believed all over the country — nay, even “ that the Queen 
had been arrested 1 ” I^eople siUTOunded tlio Tower in 
thousands to see us brought to it! On tlie other liand, I 
hear from Manchester, where Bright, Cobdon, Oiljson, 
Wilson, &o. held their annual meeting, that “ they made 
very light of it, and laughed at nil tho accusations.” It Jins 
been a great worry to me, for tho affair was loo oarioHH not 
to merit the gravest and closest consideration. It was 
anything but pleasant to me amidst it all, tliat so many 
people could look upon mo “ as a rogue and traitor,” and I 
shall not be at ease, until I boo the debate in Parliament 
well over ; for it is not enough, that these rumours should ho 
dispelled for the time ; they must ho knocked on the head, 
and the disease radically oirrcd. Then what has occurred 
may he of the greatest service foi’ the future. 

‘ Victoria has taken the whole affair greatly to heart., and 
was excessively indignant at the attacks. Finally, if our 
courage and cheerfulness have not suffered, our stomachs and 
digestions have, as they commonly do, where tho foolings are 
kept long upon the stretch. Since yesterday I have been 
quite miserable ; to-day I have had to keep to the house, and 
this is why you get this long letter. 
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‘ In the Eastern question the hall continues to roll down- 
hill. “ Things bad began make strong themselves by ill,” 
says Sliakspeare, and the Emperor Nicholas is a case iii 
point. "Wo shall not bo able to avoid war, and in this pass 
we find our neighbour and only ally in anything but a war- 
like mood. If ho keeps of the same mind, the desire for 
war, which with us here has gone up to fever heat, will cool, 
but then it will be too late. The worst thing about it is, 
that it caunot bo carried on to any effective end. Russia is 
a vast and ponderous mass, upon which blows on the few 
spots whore they can be planted will make no deep impi'cs- 
sion. IF Prussia and Austria go mth us, then the case is 
altered, and war becomes practically impossible for Russia. 

‘Windsor Ciistlo, 24(li Jtiaiuiry, 

Parliament met on the Slst of January, and Lord John 
Russell and Lord Aberdeen took the earliest opportunity of 
disposing of the calumnies against the Prince, with which 
the public raiud had been preoccupied for many weeks. 
Wherever those had assumed a definite fojm they were at once 
dissipated by a simple statement of tbe facts. Where they 
were confined to insinuations, the testimony of these omiuont 
statesmen to the Prince’s unimpeachable loyalty to the Crown 
and to the country was sufficient to put them to silence at once 
and for ever. Lord Derby, in the Upper House, luid Mr. 
Walpole, in tbe Lower, spoke strongly to tbe same effect ; 
and the Constitutional question of the Prince’s right to 
support the Sovereign by his advice in ail matters of Stiitc 
w»is completely vindicated, not only by the speakers wo have 
named, but also by the high legal autliority of Lord Camp- 
bell. If Mr. Disraeli was silent on the occasion, douhtless 
it was becanse he felt that to say more than had been said 
by Lord John Russell and Mr. Walpole would have bc'en 
superfluous, for in a letter written to a friend a few days 

n o 2 
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l)Gfoi’(j 1x0 liacl Raid : ‘ Tho opportuiiily which ofRcc has afforded 
me of hecoiniug acquainted with Uic 1‘riuce filled me with a 
sentiment towards liiiu which 1 may descrihe xvithout ex- 
aggeration as one of affection.’ 

Next day the (iiiocii xvrote to Earon Stoekmar : — 

‘Windiior Ciislli', IsL ri'Tjni.ivy, Iflrit. 

‘ I write to yon in tho fulness of joy at the triiiniphant 
refutation of all the calumnies in the two irousoa of Parlia- 
ment h1.1t iiigiit. The position of my holovod lord and 
master lias lieen defined for once and all and his itierifs 
have liecn acknowledged on all sides most duly. Theio was 
ail immense concoiu'.so of people assemhlcd when wo went 
to the House of liords, and the peo[)lo were very frii'iidly, 

‘ I send you a iiewapapiw, which 1 think will please you. 
Lord John did it admirably, and so did dear excellent Loid 
Aberdeen, wlio has taken it im'ihly to heart. 

‘ Many thanks for your kind words of tlie 22 nd. Tlii'y 
avc me ranch pleasure, 

;‘We are both well, and I am sure will now ri'cover our 
neJIteHavy atjcngth and equanimity to moot tho great diffi- 
culties and trials which are Ixdbrc ns.’ 

The same post carried the following letter from the Prince 
to his suffering friend at Coburg : — 

‘Victoria baa sent you, t know, tho paper with tho Debates 
on my impeacliraont. You will, I trust, be satisfied with 
the tone of them, and you will find your oxvn views, as deve- 
loped in your letter, completely reproduced in the Constitu- 
tional explanation given both hy Ahcrdecn and Lord John, 
ff’lic impression has been exccllont, and ray political status 
and activity, which up to this time have been silently 
assumed, have now been assorted in Parliament, and vindi- 
cated without a dissentient voice. Lord Campbell’s judg- 
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inont as Chief Justice of the Common Pleas is at this mo- 
ment of great importance. I send you herewith an article 
from the Daili/ News, which is anything hut satisfied, and 
seems quite to feel the accession of strengtli to tlie Crown 
which has resulted from the discussion. From this tinier 
forth I shall, of course, continue to be for them “ an objecti 
of fear and distrust.” The Herald, as the Tory organ, is 
distressed at Ministers liaving brought before Paidiament 
circumstances, which from the sacredness of private life, and 
from tlie fact of the individual being by the Constitution 
removed isjyojiri discussion, “ ought not to have heeu men- 
tioned.” Not had this, when for six consecutive weeks tJiis 
journal had slandci-ed and outraged this individual and Ids 
private life without intermission. 

‘Wimlsor Cattle, Sad Folmiary, 18S4.’ 


When a few days afterwards (10th February) the anni- 
versaiy of the Royal marriage came round, the clouds that 
had overshadowed the happiness of the Queen and Prince 
liad all been dispelled; and to the same wise and loving 
friend Her Majesty wrote : 

‘This blessed day is full of joyfid and tender emotions. 
]<’ourtcon happy and ])lesHod years have passed, and I con- 
fidently trust many more will, and find us in old age, as we 
are now, happily and devotedly iiniled ! Trials wo must 
have ; but what ai-c they, if we arc together ? ’ 
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MmnwaiuliLm by the Pkincu Gonsout as to the Disposal of 
the Barplus from the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Ft is csiimatcd that, nftov defraying tlie expenses of the Exliibi I ion, 
the Royal ComiuiBbion will be left with a surplus of from 150,00(JZ. 

to aoo.oooF. 

Tho question arises : What is to be done with this surplus P 

Schemes abound for its application, and a great movement is 
being made to got it expended upon tho purchase and main- 
tenance of the Crystal Palaco ns a Winter Garden. 

It becomes uecossar’y for tho Royal Commission to matnro 
somo plan for itself on a careful and conscientious consideration 
of its position, powers and duties, in order not to find itself at 
the ond of its important labours driven into execution of in- 
digested projects by tho force of aecidont or popular agitation. 

In oi’der to arrive at a sound opinion on what is to bo done, 
wo must ask ouraelvos : What aro the objects tho Kxhibition 
had in view, how far thoso objects have been realised, aud how 
far they can bo fu7ther pj'omotod ? 

T take tho objects to have been ; the promotion of every 
branch of human industry by means of tho comparison of their 
pr'ocosses and results os coi'ried on and obtained by all the nations 
of the earth, and the promotion of kindly feelings of tho nations 
towards caoh other by tho practical illustration of the advantages 
which may bo doiivod by each from the labours and aohiovomenls 
of tho others. 

Only in a close adherence to this governing idea, and in a 
consistent carrying out of what has beeji hitherto done, can we 
find a safe guide for future plana. 
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Memomndvm hy iho Pbinch Consobt ^t5 to tha Disposal of 
the SuipliLS from tlie Grmt E'xhibUion of 1851. 

Ft iq cbtimaiod that, after defraying the expenses of the Exhibition, 
tlio RiOyal Commission will be left with a surplus of from 150,0001. 
to 200,0001, 

The question arises : What is to bo done with this surplus P 

Schemes abound for its application, and a great movement is 
being made to got it expended upon the purchase and main- 
ienanco of the Ci-ystal Palace as a Winter Garden. 

It becomes iieoessory for the Royal Commission to mature 
some plan for itself on a careful and conscientious consideration 
of its position, powers and duties, in oi’dor not to find itself at 
the end of its important labours driven into execution of in- 
digested projects by tha force of acoidont or popular agitation. 

In order to arrive at a sound opinion on what is to ho douo, 
wo must ask ourselves : What aro the objects the Exhibition 
had in view, how far those objects have been realised, and how 
far they can he further promoted ? 

T take the objects to have been : the promotion of every 
branch of human industry by moans of the oomparison of their 
procM.se3 and results us carried on and obtained by all the nations 
of the earth, and the promotion of kindly feelings of the nations 
towar-ds each other by tho practical illnstration of the advantages 
which may bo derived by each from the labours and achievements 
of tho others. 

Only in a close adhoronoe to this governing idea, and in a 
consistent carrying out of what has been hitherto done, can wo 
find a safe guide for future plans. 
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Bat even if tliis woro not llie case, it will bo found tliat by 
former aunouncornents to the public, >vo liavo distinctly pledged 
onrsclvos to expend any surplus which may acerne towards the 
establishment of future Exhibitions or objecls strictly in con- 
nection with the present Exhibition. 

The purchase of the Crystal Palace for the purpose of 
establishing a Winter Gimlen, ora Museum of Antiquities, or a 
public promenade, ride, lounging place, &o. &o., has, in my 
opinion, no comieetion whatever with the objects of the Ex- 
hibition, Our connection with tho building has been an inci- 
dental one, namely, as a covering to our colloctLou, and ceases 
with the dispersion of that collection ; and, thoi’oforo, even if 
we were not hound by legal contracts to remove tho building on 
a spooilied day, and the dictates of good faith did not induce us 
strictly to fulfil oiir moral oTigagoincnts towards the public, even 
nltliougb loloasod from our l(*gal engagotnents, 1 eoiisidor that 
we have not tho power to divert any part of tiio surplus towards 
providing tho Loudon, or oven tho British, public with a place 
of rocrontion. 

Bub, should the public wish to maintain tlio building, we 
ought not to stand iu tho way of tho Qovorumoiit keeping it 
up to the 1st of IVlay, slionid they fool it their duty to take such 
a course. 

If 1 am asked, what 1 would do with the surplus, I would 
propose the following schomo ; — 

I am assured, that from twenty-five to thirty acres of ground 
nearly opposite tho Crystal Palace, on tho other side of tho 
Kensington Bead, called Kensington Gore (including Soyor’s 
Symposium), are to bo puTOhased at this moment for about 
SO, 0001. I would buy that gi'ound, ond place on it four Jn- 
stitutions, corresponding to tho four groat sections of the Ex- 
hibition — Haw Materials, Machinery, Manufactures, and Plastic 
Art. 

I would devote thoso Institutions to tho furtherance of tho 
industrial pursuits of all nations in tliosc four divisions. 

If I examine what arc the moans by which iuiprovomont and 
progress can be obtained in any branch of huuuin knowledge, I 
find them to consist of four : (1.) Personal study from books. 
(2.) Oral comrannioation of knowledge by those who possess it 
to those who wish to acquire it, (3.) Acquisition of knowledge 
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by ocular observation, compainaon, and demonstration. (4.) 
Exchange of ideas by personal discussion. 

ITenco I would provide each of tliose Institutions with tlio 
means of forming (1) a library and rooms for study ; (2) lecture 
rooms ; (!3) an aero of glass eovoring for tho purposes of ex- 
hibition ; and (4) rooms for conversazioni, discussions, and 
commercial meoijings. Tho surplus space might be laid out as 
gardens for public enjoyment, and so as to admit of tlio future 
erection of public monuments there, according to a well-arranged 
plan. The eciitro might bo applictible for a public conservatory, 
if wished for. 

Tho Institution for the Raw Material would be most use- 
fully subdivided into Metallurgy, Motallui-gical Ohomistry, and 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology (Agricultural Chomistry? 
Microscopy). 

That of Machinery would embrace the wliolo branoh of Poly- 
technic Sciouee with its subdivisaons. 

That of Manufactures would comprise a School of Design and 
Chemistry, as applied to Manufactures. 

Tho fourth (the Plastic Ai-t), Arohitocturo, Antiquities, 
Sculpture. 

Now I find, that for all those soparato pursuits, wo have a 
variety of public Societies in England struggling for oxistcnce, 
unoonnocted with each other, unprovided with any suitable 
locations; the Geological Sooioty, Botanical Society, Liunman 
Society, Zoological Society, Microscopical Sooioty, Agi’icuUural 
Society, &o. &o., Polytoohjiio Society, Sooioty of Civil Enginoors, 
tho Sooioty of Arts, Mauufaotnro, and Commerue (from wliic.h 
tho Exhibilion has .sprung, and which, after having pi-odncod its 
ilowor, will have oxhauslod its vital power, and cannot return to 
what it was before), the Society of Arcbitccts, of Antiquaiics, 
Archmological, &o. 

Could not those Societies, or most of them, containing ns they 
do nil that this country possesses of tnluiit and oxporicnco in theso 
branches, be united in these Institutions, rosoi-ving to each its 
individuality, and its self-supporting and sclf-managiiig cha- 
racter, but bringing them under* a general system, and so far 
asking thorn to reform thoir Charters as to make thorn more 
popular Institutions — I moan theraby Institutions placed in a 
relation of reciprocal influence with public opinion ? 
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If these Societies wore to sell tbuir piTsent hahitalions and 
property, and thereby ■wore freed from tho heaviest i)iU’t of tlieir 
expenses, they would bo enabled inatonally to assist tlio first 
establishment of thoir new oxLstciico. 

In order to secure a certain uniformity of system amongst 
thorn, they might, in all matters of intovost common to thorn, 
be governed by a Central Ooinmittoc of their Cliaii’mcu. I'o 
this central body might bo added tho Statistical Sooiely, in order 
to obtain for tho civilised world an aeeiiralo collection of tho 
niatoi’ials, from which nlono those general laws ean be abstracted, 
guided by which wo can hope safely to advance in all brandies 
of civilisation. 

Those InsLitulIons must be ojrcn and common to all nations, and 
would soon spread llieir rainifi(jati()n.s into all eonnli-ies. As tlio 
surplus with which they ai’o to bo founded bus been obtuinud 
from tho public, attracted and grritified hy the sight of tho 
works ■which the Evhibitors have at grrsil expense, trouble, and 
ri.sk to themselves sent to tho Crystal I’alaee, it would ho but 
a proper rctium, and, I am afraid, tho only one wo oouUI oilbr, 
to recoivo thorn as tho first Life Mondrers of tho Institution. 

By a Bohomo like this wo should onsnre that tho Cimt Ex- 
hibition of IRSl should not become a transitory event of more 
temporary interest, but that its objects would bo i)or])etuated, 
that the dillercnt industrial pursuits of mankiird, arts, and 
science, should not again rdap.so into a stato of coinparativo 
isolation from each otlior, in whieh thoir progress is necessarily 
retarded, and that tho difforeiit nations Avouhl roiuain in thiiti 
immediate relation of mutual assistanoo, hy which these pursuits 
are incalculably advancod, and tlioir goodwill towards oach ollior 
permanently fortified. 

I may mention as a oireumstanco which may give additional 
importance to the cousidoiution of such a schemo, that the 
locality I have mentioned is ouo which has been rceommoiided 
also as an eligible site for a now National Gallery, and that tho 
purchase of the whole, and the re-sale to tho Govermnent of as 
much as might bo required for this purpose, might cause a con- 
siderable saving to tho Exchequer, and, instead of absorbing it, 
might furnish additional open space to tho motTOpolis, whilst it 
could assist the study of art in connection with mauufactnro. 

I am perfectly aware that this is but a vei’y crude sohomo, 
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rcqnirinjy niainro conaidcratiou and pracdcal to^ts in its flatails; 
lint t thought it iiiy duty -Lowai’da tho ComTuission to ky it 
hc'Fofc thorn at as cni-ly a inorapTit aa iiossihlc, iu order that tho 
romaiiiing ivooks of tho Exhibition might lie employed in in- 
vostigating it, or that we might he led by that investigation to 
tho discovery of a more feasible plan. 

Osliorno, lOtli AiigU!.^ 1861. 


END OF TUB SECOND VOLDME. 
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